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The Northwestern Miller 


has entered upon the 
seventy - fifth year of its 
existence, and in June of 


1948 will have completed 





its first three-quarters of a 
century of service to the 
industries with which it 


delights to associate. 











7 OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in ‘miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 






































meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ‘““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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“Okay... 
m 0 ahead and 
» convince 









Skeptical little lady, isn’t she? Keeps on 
baking her own cakes because she’s not convinced 






that any baker’s cakes can be as good as hers. 












Only way to convince her—and win her patronage— 
is to make sure your cakes really are as light, delicate, and 













o°%,eeee ere “4 "delicious as those that cOme out of her own oven. 
e,° : | e j . . . * 4 > 

ee? j Making cakes like that is the special purpose of Pillsbury’s Sno 
on t e Sheen Cake Flour. It has mixing tolerance and baking qualities that 
ee § A help to give your cakes large volume, fine grain, smooth texture. 
Ay wii ce as $e No wonder so many bakers use Sno Sheen (or Pillsbury’s Delitex or 
e? Dated Chek 3 oad %\ @® AA Cake) to turn hesitant prospects into profitable cake customers! 
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. “ss, Lege PILLSBURYS SNO SHEEN $2358 


e®eee® PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat FGlowurs 
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100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE | HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 


SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 
KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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In these days of heavy export shipments and year- 
end wheat scarcity, wheat storage space is of prime 
importance in maintaining year-around flour quality. 


Through purchase and new construction this company 
has recently added more than 5,000,000 bushels 
to its wheat storage capacity which now totals 
12,239,000 bushels. One more reason why you 
will always find MADE-RITE quality on top. 




















KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine.) 


KANSASICITY : MISSOURI 1 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
OMIA 


2 ualily Combination... 


The sterling combination of the finest in materials and methods plus traditional i 
pride in milling craftsmanship stands behind KELLY’S FAMOUS .. . That’s 
why this respected name is an assurance of top performance in bakery flours. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. | 
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You Need these 
Advantages of 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 


















a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Bite New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. » Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal? Toronto \Valleyfield 
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YOU CAN LAND THE BIG ONES with Atkinson’s — it’s Bin-aged. Aerated 
before, during and after storage—matured by controlled time and temperature 
—it comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. Atkinson’s is always 
uniform, too, because long runs for our 50,000 cwt. storage bins mean more ac- 
curate milling. Switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED!* | 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER aay IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME Se 


‘ 
*“Tt’s Bin-aged” trade mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Minnesota U. 
fo Offer Milling 
Engineering Course 


MINNEAPOLIS—A course in flour 
milling engineering will be offered in 
the department of mechanical engi- 
neering at the University of Minne- 
sota this fall. Representatives of the 
Millers National Federation met last 
week with officials of the university 
to complete the details of the con- 
tract between the federation and the 
university. 

Formal announcement of the 
establishment of the course is being 
delayed until the university’s busi- 
ness representatives complete revi- 
sion and signing of the contract. 

Establishment of the course was 
urged by the federation’s techni- 
cal advisory committee in its report 
to the board of directors of the MNF. 
A grant of $10,000 is being made by 
the federation to the university to 
finance the cost of the course, in- 
cluding the salary of a qualified per- 
son to direct the course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN EXPORTS SET NEW 
HIGH MARK AT GALVESTON 


GALVESTON—Grain exports from 
Galveston during the fiscal year 1946- 
47 ending July 1 established an all- 
time high record of 80,051,023 bu., 
according to George E. Edwardson, 
chief grain inspector of the Galves- 
ton Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade. The previous high mark was 
78 million in 1921-22. May was the 
largest month, with 10,394,000 bu. 

The port of Houston handled 42,- 
802,887 bu. grain during its fiscal 
year ended May 31, W. L. Fellrath, 

™ superintendent of the Houston Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator, reports. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION SCHOOLS FOR 
OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO — Flour mill sanitation 
schools have been scheduled for Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Harrisburg, Pa., 
it was announced by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

The school at Columbus will be 














held Sept. 12-13 at the Deshler Hotel 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
federation and the Ohio Millers State 
Assn. 

The Pennsylvania Millers Assn. 
will be joint sponsor, with the federa- 
tion, of the Harrisburg school to be 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel Sept. 
26-27. 

The recent sanitation schools have 
been attended by large numbers of 
operative millers, with a registration 
of 140 at Ft. Worth, 100 in St. Louis 
and 220 in Kansas City. 


Savings in Wheat Over Flour Alleged 





CALORIE COST CHARTS CITED 
TO SHOW $15.81 TON SAVING 


Government Claims Total Saving of $85 Million Possible 


if Export Ratio Is Increased to Favor More 
Wheat and Less Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Reduced September Allocations 
Curtail Export Flour Business 


With European claimant nations 
being given enlarged wheat alloca- 
tions ‘and only minor amounts of 
flour outside the Production and 
Marketing Administration supplied 
areas, volume of private export flour 
trade has been disappointing since 
announcement of the September allo- 
cations. 

Total allocations to European na- 
tions for- commercial procurement 
amounted to only 68,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, of which more than 
half is to be clears. Only India, 
France, Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom have free quotas for Sep- 
tember. This is less than half the 
August free allocations to the Euro- 
pean area, and that month’s totals 
were smaller than previous levels. 

Some buying was done by the 
Netherlands and the British last 
week, ‘following release of quotas. 
The Dutch purchases were reported 
to be on a basis of $6.60, c.f. Am- 
sterdam, including commission, or 
equivalent to $5.11 a sack, Gulf. 
British buyers were seeking both 
clears and normal extraction flour, 
and purchased some clears on a basis 
of $5.12, New York, and later were 
reported to have bought additional 
clears on the basis of $5.07, New 
York, but volume was said to be 
light. The British were seeking 72% 
flour at $5.35, New York. 

Netherlands and British importers 
asked for quotations to be made Aug. 
5. The French buying mission was in 
the market early this week and 
bought around 10,000 sacks 80% ex- 
traction flour at a price reported to 





Pacific Millfeed Supplies Cut 
By Series of Flour Mill Fires 


SEATTLE — Thoughtful members 
of the trade are giving serious 
consideration to the millfeed supply 
Picture in this area these days, and 
with good reason. 

To begin with, there have been sev- 
eral mill fires during the past few 
years, which have materially de- 
creased the supply of mill offal, even 
though some of the mills lost were 
Telatively small. Among plants which 
have burned in recent years are Pros- 
Ser (Wash.) Flour Mills, Columbia 
River Milling Co., Wilbur, -Wash., 
Kerr Gifford & Co. operations at The 
Dalles, Ore., and at Pendleton, the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. plant 








at Tacoma, and recently the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. unit at Pendleton. 

Some: of this capacity was not re- 
placed. Some was and more will be, 
but it will be quite some time before 
the last two big plants are rebuilt 
and in operation. 

All of the foregoing adds up to a 
very substantial loss of millfeed sup- 
plies for the feed trade in this area. 
This is reflected by the fact that 
terminal millers in this area now, for 
the first time in anyone’s memory, 
are watching the Kansas City market 
closely, and some midwestern sup- 
plies have actually been purchased 
by feed mills in this area. 


be $5.10, Gulf, but few mills would 
offer on that price basis, most of 
them asing $5.25@5.30. The French 
made substantial purchases of clears 
on a basis of $4.85, Gulf. 

Sales against August quotas were 
made to Norway early last week 
at $5.46, Atlantic ports and $5.25, 
Gulf ports, for 80% extraction flour. 
Later prices were 10¢ less. Norway 
has no flour allocation for September. 

As an addition to the August allo- 
cations, the Department of Agricul- 
ture authorized an allocation of 12,- 
000 long tons of flour, wheat equiva- 
lent, for Lebanon, to be procured 
commercially, along with 5,900 long 
tons, wheat equivalent, for the Union 
of South Africa, August shipment, 
commercial procurement. This has 
not yet been covered. Millers are 
hopeful that some additions will be 
made later to the September totals, 
and it is expected that Portugal will 
get a quota. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Enrichment Law in 
Kentucky Effective 
in January, 1948 


WASHINGTON — The Kentucky 
flour and bread enrichment law, 
which was enacted in 1944 to become 
effective “six months after the end 
of the national emergency,” will be- 
come effective Jan. 25, 1948, as a 
result of President Truman’s signing 
on July 25 a Senate joint resolution 
declaring the end of the “national 
emergency.” 

The resolution declared that the 
proclamations of World War II, the 
limited emergency and the unlimited 
emergency “shall be construed as ter- 
minated and peace established.” 
Some: 175 laws whose effect was 
based on states of war and emergen- 
cy were made inoperative by the ac- 
tion. 

Terms of the Kentucky enrichment 
law are about the same as contained 
in enrichment laws of other states. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUHLER ELEVATOR TO 
INSTALL AIR SYSTEM 


INMAN, KANSAS —The Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co. is installing an 
air conditioning system in its offices 
at Inman and making extensive re- 
pairs and alterations on storage 
tanks. 














WASHINGTON — The economy 
axe, which brought about a reduction 
of approximately 50% in flour allo- 
cations for September, during which 
time corn export allotments were re- 
duced to zero, has been sharpened in 
the Department of State and put into 
use by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials. 

A study of a chart accompanying 
a report to the cabinet food commit- 
tee reveals the methods through 
which the government bases its claim 
that by reducing the flour export al- 


‘location it can save $85: million on 


the export program. 

Basically, the government esti- 
mates its optimum requirements in 
terms of 3.2 million calories which 
can be obtained from flour extracted 
from a ton of wheat on the basis of 
90% extraction. This extraction rate 
is said to be the average level used 
in countries requiring U.S. aid. 


Calorie Savings Cited 


On the basis of the prevailing 
wheat price at approximately $2.40 
bu. delivered at gulf ports, the per 
ton cost of wheat is calculated at 
approximately $89.15. In terms of 
cost per million calories of 90% ex- 
traction flour at the foregoing wheat 
price, the government estimates its 
cost per million calories at $27.85. 

On the basis of 72% extraction 
flour, the government estimates the 
availability of 2.6 million calories per 
ton, which reveals a cost of $32.80 
per million calories. 

Here is how the basic saving index 
is obtained: The caloric optimum re- 
quirement of 3.2 million calories per 
ton of wheat is multiplied by $32.80, 
the caloric cost per million of 72% 
extraction flour, giving a total of 
$104.96. 

From this total the government ex- 
perts subtract the per ton wheat cost 
of 90% extraction flour, which pro- 
duces 3.2 million calories per ton of 
wheat, and arrives at the savings of 
$15.81 per 3.2 million calories per ton 
of wheat. 

This $15.81 is represented as the 
unit of saving between wheat and 
72% extraction flour. Using this unit, 
the government experts arrive at a 
total of an alleged potential saving 
of $85 million annually if wheat were 
to be substituted for flour to a con- 
siderable degree, possibly somewhat 
higher than the percentage relation- 
ship which exists between the two 
in the September allocation state- 
ment. 


Given Wide Circulation 
This compilation, which was de- 
signed to influence government pro- 
curement policy in expanding wheat 
and reducing flour purchases, has 
been widely circulated in high places, 
including cabinet officers and mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
(Continued on page 92) 
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CCC Charged With “Inept Buying” 





GRAIN PURCHASING POLICY 
SET STAGE FOR SPECULATION 


House Subcommittee to Investigate Food Shortages 
Warns CCC to Conduct Its 1947-48 Procurement 
on a More Orderly Basis 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—In an interim re- 
port to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the subcommittee to investi- 
gate food shortages leveled charges 
against Commodity Credit Corp., that 
its inept handling of grain purchases 
last year set the stage for specula- 
tion in the grain market and resulted 
in price rises in those commodities. 

These charges support the tes- 
timony given before the Senate judi- 
ciary subcommittee earlier this year 
by Willem C. Schilthuis of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., in which he con- 
tended that the CCC export wheat 
buying monopoly was increasing the 
price of relief supplies to foreign 
claimants and could have been more 
efficiently handled by. the private 
grain trade at lower costs. 


In its interim report the House 
subcommittee recites the wheat buy- 
ing operations of CCC in January, 
1947, wherein the government agency 
delayed its procurement through its 
artificially low bid under current 
market prices until its wheat stocks 
had shrunk to a point where it had 
to make consequential purchases in 
a short period of time. According to 
the committee report, the CCC 
bought 20 million bushels of wheat in 
a limited time, thereby setting the 
stage for the sensational advance in 
the price of wheat to over $3 bu. 


Supplies Disappear 


The concentration of wheat buying 
in a short period dried up supplies in 
terminal markets and forced millers 
with flour contracts for domestic and 
export orders to bid for wheat to 
meet commitments, adding to the 
bullishness in commodity markets, 
the report asserts. 


In commenting on the USDA grain 
procurement program for the 1947- 
48 crop year, the committee warns 
CCC to conduct its procurement of 
the announced program of between 
500 and 600 million bushels in a more 
orderly manner to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the wide fluctuation in grain 
prices in that period. Procurement of 
wheat, which is expected to consti- 
tute the largest share of the grain 
export movement in 1947-48, should 
be done in an orderly manner when 
grain is being marketed by the pro- 
ducers, rather than through sporadic 
procurement of large amounts which 
lay the groundwork for speculative 
excesses, the committee states. 

Recognizing the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the new corn crop the com- 
mittee reported that “exportation of 
corn should be stopped until the new 
crop is made.” 


Export Caution Urged 
In urging caution in the export of 
wheat until the corn crop outturn is 
clearly seen the committee, evidently 
reflecting appeals made to it by proc- 


essors, suggests that substantial sub- 
stitutions of surplus stocks of canned 
fruits and vegetables and frozen poul- 
try now in storage.for export be 
made. Advocates of exports of these 
surpluses told the House subcommit- 
tee that through government subsidy 
the delivered cost of these products 
on a comparable caloric basis with 
cereals could be equalized. Under the 
UNRRA administration substitution 
of high priced processed foods for 
cereals was made under strong po- 
litical pressure at the time the 
UNRRA appropriation bill was under 
consideration. 


More Money for Canned Goods 


Milling and cereal processing in- 
dustries, which have already felt the 
economy axe in the September allo- 
cation period, are expected to eye 
this recommendation with anxiety, as 
the reduced September flour volume 
was attributed to a desire to husband 
financial resources of the Army and 
other buyers of flour. The substitu- 
tion of higher priced processed end 
products, which do not have the 
equivalent caloric content, would be 
an even more serious drain on finan- 
cial resources. 

While it is unlikely that this rec- 
ommendation for the substitution of 
canned goods for cereals during the 
period of uncértainty over the corn 
crop will be given serious considera- 
tion at USDA or in Army or State 
Department circles, it must be noted 
that the canning industry is wide- 
spread geographically and will receive 
strong congressional support in any 
controversy over the export of sur- 
plus stocks, which are said to be 
clogging the market. 

Canning industry officials say that 





the surpluses which are blocking 
trade channels represent standard 
packs of these products. Consumer 
preference has shifted to premium 
packs under the impact of high con- 
sumer buying power. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MANAGER NAMED 


INDIANAPOLIS — D. Clay Cook, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been named 
western manager of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. He assumed the post at Omaha 
Aug. 1, and will direct operations in 
all states west of the Mississippi. He 
succeeds A. N. Faupell, manager 
since 1942, who has resigned the posi- 
tion because of ill health, but will 
remain with the company as Arizona- 
California representative. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. HEINZ CO. BUYS OHIO 
FEED AND STORAGE PLANT 


BLOOMINGBURG, OHIO — The 
purchase of new plant facilities to 
replace those in St. Bernard, Ohio, 
lost last January in a $300,000 fire, 
is announced by Dr. W. C. Heinz, 
owner of the Dr. Heinz Co., manu- 
facturers and marketers of Heinz 
feeds, supplements and minerals for 
livestock. 

The Heinz concern has recently ac- 
quired the plant of the Bloomingburg 
Grain Co. near Washington Court 
House. The property has large grain 
storage facilities and grain drying 
equipment. Automatic feed manufac- 
turing and handling machinery is now 
being installed and full scale pro- 
duction will begin within 60 days. 
Additional warehouses are now being 
built. 

Offices of the plant will be at 
Washington, C. H., with warehouse 
facilities in Cincinnati. At present 
the address of the Dr. Heinz Co. will 
remain at St. Bernard, Cincinnati 17, 
Ohio. The company will also continue 
to operate the Nu-Way Feed & Grain 
Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, serving 
the north central section of Ohio 
and northeastern Indiana. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW GRAIN COMPANY FORMED 


JULESBURG, COLO.—The Farm- 
ers Grain Co. of Julesburg, Inc., has 
opened for business here at 102 Oak 
Street. 
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Millers National Federation 


Plans St. Louis Fall Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation will hold a Fall meeting 
in St. Louis, it was announced in 
Chicago last week by Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
organization. 

For several years federation con- 
ventions have been limited to the 
annual Spring meeting in Chicago. 
However, progress of the new long 
range program, as well as other de- 
velopments in the milling industry, 
have led the executive committee to 
approve an additional meeting this 
year. St. Louis was selected as the 
place because it provides both a cen- 
tral location and adequate hotel ac- 
commodations, Mr. Steen said. 

Present plans call for a two-day 


meeting during the first week in No- 
vember. The exact time and place 
will be announced in the near future, 
in ample time for hotel reservations 
to be made. 

It is expected that the program 
will include a one-day meeting of the 
board of directors, with the second 
day devoted to a detailed presenta- 
tion of the results of consumer re- 
search surveys conducted under the 
long range program. It is planned also 
to cover the actual advertising sched- 
uled under the program. 

In addition to the directors’ meet- 
ing and the discussion of the program, 
sufficient time will be set aside for 
consideration of other matters of sig- 
nificance to the industry at the time 
of the meeting. 


July 15 Wheat 
Parity Holds 
Steady at $2.04 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
most agricultural products, especial- 
ly the grains, showed no change be- 
tween June 15 and July 15. The index 
of prices received by farmers in mid- 
July was 276% of the 1910-14 aver. 
age, as compared with 271% in mid- 
June. The index of prices paid by 
farmers for commodities and materi- 
als used in farm production and fam- 
ily living was 231 of the 1910-14 ayv- 
erage. 


Midmonth parity for major commodities, 
with comparisons, follow (bushel uuless 
otherwise specified): 





*June July 
15, 15, 
1947 1946 
Wheat s $2.04 $1.76 
GO eskdeccgicesvs ‘ 1.48 1.28 
Oats -922 794 
BE Sp pies uF eR EOD 1.66 13 
Barley m 1.43 1.23 
Grain sorgh., cwt... 2.80 2.80 2.41 
Hogs, cwt. ....... 16.80 16.80 14.50 
POUIOOE vivcdocviacs 1.70 1.70 1.47 
Cattle, cwt. ...... 12.50 12.50 10.30 
Veal calves, cwt...15.60 15.60 13.40 
Lambs, cwt. ...... 13.60 13.60 11.00 
Chickens, Ib. ..... .263 .263 213 
i Sees -467 445 All 
So OO -423 -423 364 
Soybeans ......... 2.22 2.22 1,91 
Oe | ae -2864 -2864 2468 
Butterfat, lb. ..... -568 .554 151 


Cottonseed, tons ..52.10 52.10 44.90 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXCHANGE GROUP TO HOLD 
ECONOMIC SYMPOSIUM 


NEW YORK—The National Asso- 
ciation of Commodity Exchanges and 
Allied Trades, Inc., will hold a sym- 
posium on “The Role of Commodity 
Exchanges in Our American Econo- 
my” at the Hotel New Yorker Aug. 
14-15. 

The program will open with a 
luncheon meeting on Aug. 14, followed 
by a business session of both for- 
mal talks and informal discussions. 
The association will be the host at 
a dinner that evening, and on the 
following morning those attending 
the symposium will visit the New 
York Sugar Exchange and the New 
York Cocoa Exchange to see them in 
operation. 

There will be another luncheon 
Aug. 15, and the meeting will close 
with a round-table discussion that 
afternoon, concluding with a buffet 
supper. 





titan 
<> 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.8 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure refleciing 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.83, as 
compared with 12.09 a year ago. ‘ihe 
Bemis composite figure reflecting ‘u- 





‘ty paid for early shipment from (:l- 


cutta of lightweight and heavyweis:it 
burlap expressed in cents per lb. of 
cloth is 33.38, as compared with 17.12 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL COST ACCOUNTANT® 
PLAN SEPT. 20 MEETING 








KANSAS CITY —H. E. Weakley, 
president of the Flour Mill Accoun‘- 
ants Assn., has announced the tenta- 
tive date for the first fall meeting 
of the association as Sept. 20, 1947. 
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Family Flour Group 
to Hold Meeting 
in St. Louis Aug. 8 


ST. LOUIS—The Family Flour In- 
stitute will hold its fourth annual 
meeting here Aug. 8 to discuss the 
organization’s proposed advertising 
program for the coming year. The 
meeting will be held at the Lennox 
Hotel. Harley B. Hobbs of the ad- 
vertising firm of Cruttenden & Eger 
will be in charge of the presentation 
of the program, and- Frank Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., presi- 
dent of the institute, will preside. 

The organization’s advertising fea- 
tures its “Oven Magic” baking pow- 
der used in the self-rising flour mar- 
keted by member mills, and the ad- 
veriising has been directed to de- 
veloping a consumer demand for fam- 
ily flour, and more especially, family 
flour bearing the “Oven Magic” 
trademark used by the member mills. 

The new advertising program, Mr. 
Hobbs, said, departs from the previ- 
ous custom and each newspaper ad- 
vertisement will feature the mill 
brand name of the member who has 
adequate distribution in each market 
in which the advertisements will ap- 
pear. He said that in nearly 100 
southern markets, consumers will be 
told not only of the advantages of 
using self-rising flour that uses the 


Oven Magic baking powder, but they, 


wil! be told which flours contain the 
institute’s special brand of baking 
powder. 

Radio advertising will be used in 
addition to newspaper space and a se- 
ries of transcribed spot announce- 
ments have been prepared for use by 
members of the organization. The an- 
nouncements will be “open-end” 
transcriptions to allow the local an- 
nouncer to add his announcement re- 
garding the mill brand of flour con- 
taining the Oven Magic baking pow- 
der. As in the case of newspaper ad- 
vertising, radio commercials will be 


paid for out of the dues that each 
member pays into the institute, Mr. 
Hobbs said. 

Millers and blenders of family flour 
who are interested in the institute’s 
program are invited to write. to 
either Mr. Yost or to Allen Cornelius, 
922 Trust Bldg., Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the organization, for an in- 
vitation to attend the meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERNEST B. JOHNSON, 
MILL EXECUTIVE, DIES 


HOLDREGE, NEB. — Ernest B. 
Johnson, 49, vice president and sales 
manager, Holdrege Roller Mills, died 
July 28. He had been in poor health 
for some time. 

With his brother, H. J. Johnson, 
who is president of the company, he 
operated the 250-sack mill at Hold- 
rege for the past 24 years. 

Mr. Johnson had served as a direc- 
tor and president of the Nebraska 
Millers Assn. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Kansas State 
College and the University of Minne- 
sota. He served in World War I and 
took part in American Legion ac- 
tivities. 
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Woods Mfg. Co. 
Begins Program 
of Expansion 


TORONTO—Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has undertaken a program of mod- 
ernization and plant extension for 
the next two or three years, including 
erection of a new plant at St. Lam- 
bert, Que., to manufacture jute and 
cotton bags and multiwall paper 
bags. The company manufactures and 
sells bags, burlap, tents, flags, tar- 
paulins, heavy clothing, sleeping bags, 
paddings and twine. 

It also owns and operates a cotton 
mill at Welland, Ont.; bag manufac- 
turing plants at Montreal, Toronto 








USDA Sets Wheat Area Goal 
for Another Huge Crop in “48 


WASHINGTON — Wheat produc- 
tion will be maintained at epproxi- 
mately this year’s level if the goal 
recommend@ation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is carried out. 
The government is requesting pro- 
ducers to plant 75 million acres, ap- 
proximately the indicated 1947 acre- 
age planted in this country, the 
USDA announced. 

Calling attention to the size of the 
goal, the government states that in 
normal peace years a much smaller 
production would be adequate for 
needs, but export demand continues 
urgent and it was considered desir- 
able to keep the wheat output at a 
high level. 


(RRR aca Cte oe AEROS TRINA NEU 
(ae ae acme eons 
KANSAS TO CHOOSE WHEAT 
KING AND QUEEN 


KANSAS CITY—To celebrate Kan- 
Sas’ largest wheat crop this year, 
Some 60 Kansas counties will pick 
a wheat king and queen this fall and 
from this group a state king and 
queen will be chosen to be honored 
at a special Wheat Day at the Kan- 
Sas State Fair. 


eee ae 


On the basis of an average yield 
of 14.3 bu. an acre, the recommended 
1948 goal would produce 1,070 mil- 
lion bushels. Yields reaching the 
1942-46 period average of 16.3 bu. 
would produce 1,221 million bushels 
and provide additional supplies for 
export and feed use. 

The present wheat crop, showing a 
yield an acre of 18.6 bu. will be the 
greatest on record, with an outturn 
of 1,435,551,000 bu. expected. 


A rye goal of 2.3 million acres is- 


proposed for harvest in 1948. This is 
347,000 acres larger than the acre- 
age indicated for harvest in 1947. 
Largely because of competition from 
other crops for available land, rye 
acreage has declined steadily for a 
number of years. 

With average yields, rye produc- 
tion from the 1948 goal acreage would 
be about 27 million bushels, com- 
pared with this year’s indicated pro- 
duction of a little over 25 million 
bushels. This would provide sufficient 
rye to meet essential domestic re- 
quirements. While some rye may be 
exported, the quantity probably will 
be small in view of the better supply 
position of other grains. 
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and Winnipeg; and a factory for 
manufacture of lumbermen’s and 
contractors’ tents, clothing and sup- 
plies at Hull, Que. The Empire cot- 
ton division at Welland manufactures 
gray counter cloths, bag cloths, or- 
dinary hose and belting ducks and 
drills. The plant at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
manufactures sleeping bags. 

This company had net earnings of 
$1,185,935 in 1946. It redeemed its 
$260,000 414% first mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds in January last and 
$50,000 4% serial bonds at the same 
time. All funded debt has been paid 
off. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIANA GROUP SPONSORS 
SEED CLEANING CAMPAIGN 


LA FAYETTE, IND. — The South- 
western Indiana Wheat Improvement 
Association is conducting its annual 
campaign among wheat growers for 
cleaning of seed wheat and treatment 
to prevent bunt and loose smut. The 








portable equipment now is privately © 


owned and the operators in eight 
counties in the southwestern part of 
the state are working in cooperation 
with the county farm bureau organi- 
zations. 

Plans have been made to clean and 
treat 200,000 bu. of seed wheat be- 
tween Aug. 1 and Oct. 15, according 
to H. R. Lathrope, director of the 
association. He said that during the 
1946 campaign, about 150,000 bu. 
were cleaned and treated for 2,000 
producers. 

Loose smut can be controlled with 
a hot water bath and New Improved 
Ceresan, a mercury dust, is used for 
the treatment of bunt or stinking 
smut. In the campaign to promote 
treatment of seed wheat, the associa- 
tion quotes the Indiana statistician, 
whose figures show that treated seed 
wheat has accounted for an average 
annual increase of two bushels per 
acre over a nine-year period. 
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ATLANTA MARKET NEWS - 
OFFICE DISCONTINUED 


ATLANTA — The Atlanta market 
news office of the Grain Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, was 
closed July 31 and the weekly grain 
and feed market reviews which have 
been prepared in that office for the 
past 15 years have been discontin- 
ued. A. D. Harlan, who has been in 
charge of the office, has resigned 
from government service and has 
established a feed and grain broker- 
age company here. 
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APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


KANSAS CITY—Paul D.. Bartlett, 
Jr., of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., has filed application for 
membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He is a son of the 
president of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILBUR E. BINDENAGEL 
K. C. CARGILL MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wilbur E. Binde- 
nagel, who has been manager of the 
company’s branch office at Chicago, 
has been appointed manager at Kan- 
sas City for Cargill, Inc. He succeeds 
Loren W. Johnson, who resigned. 
Mr. Bindenagel has been associated 
with the company about 10 years, 
and was in the grain merchandising 
division at Minneapolis until he 
joined the United States army. Since 
his discharge in 1946, he has been 
attached to the Chicago office. His 
appointment is effective immediately. 



























Loren W. Johnson 


Kansas Grain Co. 
to Operate Katy 
Elevator at K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas Grain 
Co., a subsidiary division of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., is entering the 
general grain business in Kansas City, © 
taking over the operation of the 
Katy elevator, it was announced by 
Henry H. Cate, president of the com- 
pany, Aug. 4. 

Loren W. Johnson, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Kan- 
sas Grain Co., which will function in- 
dependently as a grain storage and 
merchandising firm. 

Mr. Johnson previously was asso- 
ciated with Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
for about 12 years, coming to Kan- 
sas City as assistant manager and 
later as manager of its operations, a 
post he has held for the past four 
years. 

Mr. Johnson, 35, is a native of 
Cherokee, Iowa, and is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota. He 
joined Cargill, Inc., in 1935 imme- 
diately after graduation, and was 
employed in the Minneapolis office 
for four years. In 1939 he was trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City office and 
was made assistant manager. He was 
appointed manager to the office in 
1943. 

Mrs. Johnson is the former Miss 
Mary Taylor of Grand Rapids, Minn. 
The Johnsons have two children, 
ages 6 and 9. 

A member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade since 1939, Mr. John- 
son served as director of the ex- 
change in 1945 and 1946. Following a 
vacation in northern Minnesota with 
his family, he will take over his new 
duties on Sept. 1. 

Announcements of the extension of 
operations of the Kansas Grain Co. 
was made coincident with the formal 
transfer of the 3,300,000-bu. Katy 
elevator property, purchased last 
month by Flour Mills of America 
from the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Co. The elevator was built in 
1923 and operated under lease by the 
Uhlmann Grain Co, 

With offices at 1022 Board of Trade 
Bldg., the Kansas Grain Co. will spe- - 
cialize in the merchandising of mill- 
ing wheat, but will also carry on both 
domestic and export trade in all 
grains, doing a general merchandis- 
ing and public storage business, 
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KANSAS CITY — Third quarter 
government wheat export goals were 
filled this week as purchases by re- 
gional offices of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. at Kansas City, Chicago and 
Portland reached an 80 million-bushe! 
total since the inception of the cur- 
rent buying program June 1. ~ 

Official figures released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that 
the three offices bought 48,700,950 
bu. up to July 25. In the following 
week, the Kansas City office pur- 
chased a probable record of 22,435,- 
817 bu., while Chicago bought 6,331,- 
000. These totals, plus amounts pur- 
chased on the West Coast boosted 
cumulative purchases to about the 
80 million-bushel mark. Of this total, 
41,857,343 bu. were taken from July 
1 through Aug. 1. 

Although the government apparent- 
ly has enough wheat to meet export 
quotas through September, the CCC 
has not indicated a desire to be less 
aggressive in its purchasing methods. 
Wheat receipts at Southwestern ter- 
minals have passed the harvest peak 
and are now tapering off. If the gov- 
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Huge CCC Wheat Purchases Push 
Seasonal Total to 80 Million 








CCC CAUTIOUS BIDDER AUG. 5 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
regional office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced Aug. 5 that 
during the forenoon of the previous 
day it purchased 287,000 bu. wheat. 
The price was undisclosed, but it was 
believed to be around 2¢ over the 
low point of the September future 
Aug. 4. The agency continued to be 
a cautious bidder on Aug. 5, turning 
down several offers which figured 
$2.25, basis Kansas City, for No. 1 
hard, ‘in store, delivery of warehouse 
receipts by Aug., 31. The trade felt 
that CCC may be holding off for 
offers at $2.24. 





ernment intends to continue with 
large wheat export commitments 
through the winter, the CCC must 
continue to be a forceful bidder. 
Aug. 4, when September wheat at 
Kansas City climbed up to close at 
$2.25%, the agency refused to accept 
offers at 2¢ over, basis No. 1 hard, 
in store, Kansas City, tender of ware- 


house receipts by Aug. 31. However, 
it did indicate a willingness to buy 
in the neighborhood of $2.24% @2.25, 
and when the September future 
reached a morning low of $2.23% it 
is possible that some purchases were 
made. 

Last week, before prolonged dry 
weather firmed the corn market and 
lent subsequent strength to wheat fu- 
tures, the CCC method of bidding 2¢ 
over September proved quite effective 


. and considerable wheat was bought. 


The broad scope of the CCC buying 
is borne out in the fact that third 
quarter, 1947, purchases were ap- 
proximately half as much as_ the 
agency’s total wheat purchased dur- 
ing all of the last crop year, from 
July, 1946, through May, 1947, when 
practically all old crop wheat pur- 
chases were completed. The agency 
bought 161,421,377 ‘bu. wheat. This 
crop year’s purchases are likely to 
run considerably higher, because of 
substitution of wheat. for corn that 
was shipped last year and also be- 
cause of more liberal wheat alioca- 
tions at the expense of flour. 





CCC Monoply on Grain Exports 
Subject of Senate Rehearing 


WASHINGTON—Prior to his de- 
parture from Washington after the 
adjournment of Congress, Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.) told The 
Northwestern Miller that he intended 
to reopen hearings on the CCC mo- 
nopoly of wheat exports in October. 
The senator stated that the grain in- 
dustry had not taken advantage of 
his committee hearings in advocating 
its case. He stated that more wit- 
nesses who could have developed dif- 
ferent aspects of the problem should 
have appeared. From remarks made 
by the senator it was evident that he 
approached the recent hearings on the 
basis that the burden of proof for 
the return of wheat exports to pri- 
vate trade was the responsibility of 
the private trade. 

Private trade interests here say 
that this is an incorrect conception 
of the case. They contend that this 
is a free economy except for an ac- 
tual war emergency and that it is 
the responsibility of the government 
to justify any digression from free 
enterprise. They. cite the last con- 
gressional elections as a mandate to 
get the government out of competi- 
tion with private business. 

While it is believed that Sen. 
Cooper was far from convinced by 
either side in the hearings on the 
controversy over the return of wheat 
exports to private initiative, there is 


CORN FUTURES SET NEW 
ALL-TIME HIGH 


CHICAGO—OCorn futures rose to a 
new all-time record high Aug. 4, when 
the September delivery touched 
$2.22% bu. All deliveries of the feed 
grain rose the full 8¢ daily limit, in- 
fluenced by apprehension over crop 
deterioration as a result of 100-plus 
temperatures and growing need of 
rain. The crop already was late be- 
cause of unfavorable planting condi- 
tions in the spring. 


a strong possibility that after the 
Secretary of Commerce makes his 
first quarterly report on the opera- 
tions of the export program on Oct. 1, 
the Senate judiciary may compare 
this report with the testimony given 
by government experts at the earlier 
hearings. If the Senate committee 
approaches the reopened hearings 
with the theory that the burden of 
proof lies with the government, it is 
possible that the CCC monopoly on 
the wheat exports may be broken by 
the start of the third quarter of this 
crop year. 
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THREE KILLED IN GRAIN SLIDE 


MARTLAND, NEB.—When_ two 
grain bins collapsed Aug. 4 three 








men were killed and remained un- 
discovered until Virgil Steffens, Mart- 
land farmer, drove past the elevator. 
Fred Worthington, owner and op- 
erator of the elevator, and Glen 
Richards, a farmer, were crushed by 
the wheat, while Roy A. Carter, as- 
sistant mill operator, was buried un- 
der the slide. 
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PHILIP R. PARK, FEED 
MANUFACTURER, IS DEAD 


Philip R. Park, 77, pioneer livestock 
feed manufacturer whose business 
flourished to international stature, 
died in a Los Angeles hospital after 
a brief illness. 

He was born in Chelmsford, Mass., 
and founded the Park & Pollard Co. 
in Boston in 1902. He later moved the 
feed manufacturing company to Os- 
wego, N. Y., and when the plant there 
burned during World War I, he again 











Flour Production in July Up 
From June Total 


Flour mills reporting production figures to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 16,546,853 sacks of flour during July. This is an increase of 
386,383 sacks over the June output of those same mills. These same mills 
reported production of 14,266,267 sacks during July, 1946, or 2,280,586 sacks 
more than that for the past month. Two years ago the production for July 
was 15,282,384 sacks and three: years ago the output for July was 13,375,769 
sacks.. During June, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller accounted 
for 69% of the total production of wheat flour in the U.S. On the basis of 
that percentage figure, the estimated flour production in the U.S. during 
July is 23,981,000 sacks. During July 10 mills producing durum products 
and including the total durum: production in the U.S., made 716,334 sacks 
of durum products, for an increase of 58,055 sacks over the output for June 
and 5,384 sacks less than the output for July, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


Previous 





July: 











1947 month “1946 1945 1944 
OS ee ee Pe et ee 3,886,601 4,017,618 3,108,682 3,524,497 2,840,328 
or eee 7,004,907 6,174,459 6,035,022 5,467,239 4,906,901 
> eee toee ree oe ree 1,806,419 2,423,983 2,217,062 2,245,600 1,910,433 
Comerel and @.TBi ses icaces 2,526,984 1,968,523 1,853,967 2,467,008 2,197,168 
N. Pacific-Coast ...........:.. 1,521,942 1,575,887 1,051,534 1,578,040 1,520,939 
| eee as ee eee ry eee 16,546,853 16,160,470 14,266,267 15,282,384 13,375,769 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
July Previous oa July 
1947 month 1946 19456 1944 
Ten companies ........6eeeeeee *716,334 658,279 721,718 716,847 719,586 


*Preliminary. 
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moved, this time to Buffalo. The 
Park & Pollard Co., of which Mr. 
Park was vice president at the time 
of his death, became one of the lead- 
ing feed manufacturing firms of the 
country. He also was vice president 
of the Black Rock Milling Corp, 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Park resided in Buffalo from 
1920 to 1935. During this period, he 
had become interested in the protein, 
vitamin and mineral values of seg 
products, and had established Philip 
R. Park, Inc., with headquarters in 
Chicago and a laboratory and manu- 
facturing plant at San Pedro, Cal, 
Under the trade name, ManAmar, 
this feed product obtained a wide 
acceptance. Mr. Park moved tc the 
West Coast in 1935. 
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Settlement Reached 
in Three-Week-0/d 
Buffalo Mill Strike 


BUFFALO — A three-week-old 
strike that all but paralyzed the !arg- 
est flour milling center in the US. 
and threatened a shortage of ‘our 
throughout the northeastern part of 
the country was ended Aug. 3. 

Representatives of General Mills, 
Inec., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. and International 





, Milling Co. met with members of the 


Federation of Grain Processors 
(AFL) and reached an agreement 
on wages and other disputed iicms 
in the proposed contract. O. W. Rider, 
a representative of the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labor, 
also attended the settlement meet- 
ing. 

The agreement provides for a wage 
board, plus an additional 5¢ an hour 
increase of 15¢ an hour across the 
for top maintenance men and inclu- 
sion of. holiday time in computing 
overtime pay. There is also a provi- 
sion for six paid holidays annually. 

The contract, which is retroactive 
to July 1, also provides for union shop 
and check-off of union dues. It ex- 
pires July 1, 1948. 

The provision for including holi- 
day time in computing overtime 
is incorporated in a uniform basic 
contract between the union and mill 
management and was agreed upon at 
a meeting of national officials of the 
union and representatives of milling 


companies, held some time ago in 


Minneapolis. 

The union’s 2,600 members, who 
returned to work Aug. 4, sought a 
general wage increase of 15% over 
the hourly average of $1.14%, scven 
paid holidays annually, and vacation 
pay for a 48-hour, instead of a 40- 
hour week. 

In New England, bakers and flour 
mill spokesmen reported slim s1p- 
plies of flour during the week pre- 
ceding the end of the strike. It was 
estimated that the strike resu'!ed 
in a loss of production of abou’ 1 
million sacks of flour during the three 
weeks the mills were shut down. 
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Buffalo Feed Mills 
Grant Wage Boosts 
to 600 Employees 


BUFFALO — Wage increases {°° 
600 feed mill workers have been 
granted under terms of contracts ap- 
proved by representatives of seven 
companies and Local 19184, Flour, 
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OCEANS OF WHEAT—The two engravings here shown are made from 
photographs taken by the local photographer at Great Bend, Kansas. The 
necessity for taking two pictures was due to the fact that the widest 
angle lense ever made could not have included the 40 or more huge sin- 
gle and extra trailer trucks awaiting an opportunity to unload at the 
scale of the Great Bend Milling Co., subsidiary of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. An added point of interest in the illustration is the fact that many 
of the trucks brought wheat from near the western line of Kansas, 100 


to 150 miles from Great Bend. 





Feed & Cereal Workers, AFL, Peter 
J. Rybka, business agent of the union, 
announced. 

Agreements calling for a 5¢ wage 
boost were reached with the Feed 
Products Corp., Buffalo Meat Prod- 
ucts Co.,, Armour & Co., Cone Seed 
Co., Black Rock Milling Co. and Best 
Foods, Inc. The Pratt Food Co. 
agreed to a 10¢ increase under a 
two-year contract. 

The first five firms named also 
granted a paid election day holiday 
and a three-week vacation with pay 
after 10 years’ service. Best Foods, 
Inc., will give three-week vacations 
after 15 years’ service, effective im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Rybka said all wage increases 
are retroactive to July 1. The in- 
creases bring the minimum hourly 
pay for the mill workers to $1.30 
at Pratt Food Co. and $1.25 at the 
other six plants. A 10¢ wage increase 
was won by the union Feb. 1 under a 
wage reopening clause in the expired 
contracts. 

The union has begun contract ne- 
gotiations at four other feed mills 
which employ 650 workers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. M. LUYBEN APPOINTED 
SALESMAN FOR PILLSBURY 


NEW YORK — A. M. Luyben re- 
cently was appointed a pre-mix divi- 
sion salesman for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in the Philadelphia-New Jersey 
sales area, it has been announced by 
Lewis B. Wall, division president. Mr. 
Luyben served on the board of di- 
rectors of the National Allied Trades 
Assn., was a member of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., and vice president of the 
Philadelphia Men’s Club. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS PUBLICITY GROUP 
MEETS IN KANSAS CITY 


_KANSAS CITY—A general discus- 
Sion of the public relations program 
of the Millers National Federation 
took place here July 29, when mem- 
bers of the federation publicity sub- 
committee met. Present were: J. A. 
Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co: Kansas City, chairman; J. J. 








Vanier, Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina; R. R. Winters, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the Long-Range 
program committee, and R. E. Mc- 
Donald, program director, Chicago. 
No policy decisions were announced. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. R. MOORE APPOINTED 
MIDLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY—W. R. Moore has 
been appointed as special representa- 
tive in the Chicago area for the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Gordon B. 
Wood, vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the company, announced this 
week. Well known in the baking in- 
dustry of the Middle West, Mr. Moore 
has been district bakery sales repre- 
sentative for the Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, and previously for 
many years was with General Mills, 
Inc. : 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS SECOND. GOLF DAY 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club golf party last month was 
so successful that another outing is 


being planned for Aug. 15, Charles.. 


Dreyer, Dreyer Commission. Co., 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, announced this week. The 
party will be held at the Indian Hills 
Country Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUATEMALA ISSUES NEW 
FOREIGN LABEL DECREES 


WASHINGTON—AII products man- 
ufacturd abroad and imported into 
Guatemala, not bearing a mark of 
origin, must bear the word “Impor- 
tado,” according to Decree No. 398 
of May 29, 1947, published in the 
Diario de Centro America of June 
19, 1947, and effective 30 days there- 
after, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce said recently. The decree also 
establishes regulations governing the 
marking of domestically produced 
goods, and provides, further, that any 
violation will be subject to fine. 
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SPRING WHEAT PROSPECT SET 
BACK BY HEAT AND DRY SOIL 


Over-All Situation Not Serious, But Observers See Some 
Deterioration From Perfect Condition of Two Weeks 


Ago — Kansas 


While over-all spring wheat pros- 
pects remain favorable, the crop has 
been punished somewhat during the 
past 10 days by extreme heat and 
drouth and some observers are shad- 
ing their estimates of probable total 
outturn. Two weeks ago the outlook 
was about perfect, but it is pointed 
out that mid-July yield prospect sel- 
dom is maintained through that 
month. The crop in some areas has 
gone back a little and with the ma- 
turity date still two to four weeks 
away, cooler temperatures and rains 
will be necessary in August to fill out 
the heads properly. It is reported 
that already some spring wheat acre- 
age is being cut with mowers for 
hay because of heavy weed mixtures 
or sawfly damage. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, in 
an Aug. 1 summary, reported that 
the consensus of observers in its ter- 
ritory indicates that production of 
spring wheat will be 15% below 1946 
in Minnesota, 15% above a year ago 
in North Dakota and 40 to 45% high- 
er in Montana. In the latter state, 
the heavier production results more 
from a higher acreage base than 
from acerage yields. 

The weekly report of the South 
Dakota department of agriculture is 


Harvest Nearly Done 


not alarming, the bulletin comment- 
ing that spring grains ripened fast 
during the week, with much early 
sown barley and oats harvested. Rye 
returns in that state are generally 
rated as good to very good. 

Montana agricultural observers re- 
port that grain crops on nonirrigated 
lands have been hurried to maturity 
and some shriveling of winter wheat 
is anticipated, due to extremely hot 
weather. Spring wheat there is suf- 
fering from dryness and heat. 


Kansas Harvest Nearly Done 


Winter wheat harvest was gener- 
ally complete in Kansas, except in 
the northwestern part of the state, 
and by the end of the period was well 
advanced in that area. Rains caused 
an interruption of harvest for a few 
days, but not a great deal of damage 
was reported and by the end of the 
period harvest in the northwestern 
counties was being rapidly completed. 
There was still considerable wheat 
piled on the ground in some western 
counties. Progress in plowing stubble 
land has been good, with moisture 
from recent rains generally putting 
topsoil in favorable condition for 
working. Only a few counties re- 
ported topsoil too dry for good plow- 
ing. 





USDA Grants New 
Flour, Protein 
Meal Quotas 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 29 an- 
nounced the following supplemental 
and exchange export allocations, 
which were authorized during the 
week ended July 25, 1947: 

1. 400 long tons linseed screenings 
meal to France. This product is not 
readily salable in the U.S. and is ur- 
gently needed in France. Procure- 
ment will be through commercial 
channels. 

2. 17,000 long tons wheat for 
Greece, for August, to be supplied by 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in connection with the US. 
Foreign Relief Program administered 
by the Department of State. 

3. 12,000 long tons flour, wheat 
equivalent, for Lebanon, for August, 
to be procured commercially. 

Later the department announced 
the following supplemental export al- 
locations and cancellations authorized 
during the week ended Aug. 1: 


1. 500 tons soybean oil to Den- 
mark as an advance against its ten- 
tative allocation for the fourth quar- 
ter. (Commercial procurement.) 

2. 1,100 long tons alfalfa meal to 
Belgium, where a feedstuffs shortage 
continues. (Commercial procure- 
ment.) 

3. 2,000 long tons linseed screen- 
ings meal to France; this product is 
not readily salable in the U.S. and 
there is urgent need for feedstuffs 
in France. (Commercial procure- 
ment.) 

4, 5,900 long tons flour (wheat 
equivalent) for Union of South Af- 
rica, August shipment. (Commercial 
procurement.) 

5. 51,000 long tons wheat for Japan, 
August shipment. (PMA procure- 
ment.) : 

6. 8,500 long tons grain sorghums 
for Japan, August shipment. (PMA 
procurement.) Wi 

7. 17,000 tons wheat for Austria, 
August shipment. (PMA _ procure- 
ment.) 

8. A previous allocation of 1,000 
long tons linseed screenings meal to 
Denmark was canceled after the 
Danish government found that the 
product does not meet its legal stand- 
ards covering importations of feed- 
stuffs. 





PMA Buys 2,007,900 Sacks Flour in Week 


* 


* * 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of flour by the Production and Marketing 
Administration during the week ended Aug. 1 amounted to 2,007,900 sacks 
and the agency reports that its July takings aggregated 5,522,500 sacks. 
Since Aug. 1, some additional purchases have been made, but the quantity 
was not revealed. The Commodity Credit Corp. bought 25,520,800 bu. wheat 
from noon July 25 to noon Aug. 1, along with 360,000 bu. grain sorghums. 
No. corn, oats or barley were purchased during the week. 
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MILLS BOOK LIBERAL FLOUR 
ORDERS AS WHEAT PRICE DIPS 


Heavy Buying Flurry Tapers Off Quickly, However, 
When Grain Recovers Loss—Springs Handicapped 
Pricewise—Export Trade Dull 


Millers added a substantial volume 
of orders to their books early last 
week when wheat broke sharply, but 
the flurry subsided materially when 
grain showed a strong recovery. A 
good many buyers now are sufficient- 
ly well covered to permit in-and-out 
buying operations for the remainder 
of their 120-day needs, and it is again 
evident that strong hopes for possible 
price breaks remain in the minds of 
many. Export trade has been light, 
due largely to small fresh allocations, 
but also because of tight shopping by 
foreign buyers. Settlement of the 
Buffalo strike over the week-end re- 
moved the mounting production 
threat, but it will be some time be- 
fore mills are able to fully catch up 
with shipping directions. 


PRIVATE EXPORT TRADE 
DISAPPOINTING 


The disappointing September flour 
allocations left the milling industry 
with practically nothing in the way 
of European claimant business for 
that month. Norway purchased some 
flour and was reported seeking more 
to fill its 12,000-ton August alloca- 
tion, while the U. K. secured an un- 
determined amount of clears for the 
U.K.-Pacific zone. It was reported 
that Dutch bids on 80% extraction 
flour were too low to encourage mill 
interest. Neither the Dutch nor the 
British purchased all of their require- 
ments at. first. Of the other claimant 
allocations, only India and France 
are left open for September business. 
South American business likewise is 
light. 


GOOD SALES EARLY 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Sales by southwestern millers av- 
eraged around 206% of capacity last 
week, compared with 202% the pre- 
ceding week and 35% a year ago. 
Much of the business was done in 
the early part of the period on the 
sharp wheat price break. About sev- 
en eights of the business was for 
domestic account. PMA took most of 
the remaining one eighth with pri- 
vate export trade very light. The ad- 
vance in prices late in the week shut 
off a large part of the bakery busi- 
ness, but there was a good volume 
done on the preceding decline, with 
some of the chain buyers taking ad- 
ditional amounts. A few have not 
covered very far ahead, although 
most of them are booked for the next 
90 days and in some cases longer. 
The medium-sized operators con- 
tinued to buy more conservatively, al- 
though they are now covered to a 
greater extent than in recent months. 
Family trade continues fair on a 
small-lot basis, with many distrib- 
utors fairly well covered and others 
having little or nothing bought in ad- 
vance. Production continued at a high 
rate, with mills in Kansas City op- 
erating for the third consecutive 
week at practically seven-day capac- 
ity. 


SPRING BUYING 


TAPERS OFF 


A flurry of spring wheat flour buy- 
ing which came with the wheat mar- 


ket break, disappeared when the mar- 
ket turned up. The orders placed on 
books came from widely scattered 
territory and were mainly in small 
lots. Bakery jobbers bought sparingly 
and only enough to cover part of 
their 30- to 60-day needs. Spring 
prices are still too much out of line 
to permit heavy old crop flour sales. 
As high as $1.13 bu. premium over 
the Minneapolis September future has 
been paid for 16% protein spring 
wheat. New crop prices for flour for 
shipment after Sept. 15 range about 
85@90¢ sack under spot for stand- 
ard and short patents, $1 under for 
high glutens and 50@60¢ under for 
clears. Bookings by northwestern 
mills last week averaged about 135% 
of capacity, as compared with 183% 
a week earlier and only 14% a year 
ago. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
PLACE ORDERS 


Buffalo trade was. curtailed 
throughout the week by the strike, 
with mills unable to book until the 
settlement had been negotiated. In- 
quiry was active, especially at the 
lower price levels early in the week. 
Metropolitan New York flour buyers 
placed sizable orders for hard win- 
ters and new crop springs because 
of apprehension over the Buffalo 
strike situation. New crop springs 
showed a wide range of prices, but 
were considerably below old crop 
springs. Export buyers were cautious 
about filling September allocations. 

Prices declined at Boston when 
wheat broke and the lower levels 
brought in some buying interest. This 
continued even after the market 
firmed up later, due to apprehension 
about deliveries out of Buffalo. Phila- 
delphia business was good in the ag- 
gregate, but mostly of moderate- 
sized individual bookings. Interest 
was mainly in hard winters, due to 
the price discount under springs. 
Pittsburgh buyers were reluctant to 
buy flour in larger quantities than 
needed for the next 60 days, with 
the feeling that prices may decline 
again becoming evident in some job- 


bing and baking circles. Bakery prod- 
ucts sales are seasonally light, due to 
vacations. 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE 
FAIRLY GOOD 


A fairly good business continues at 
Chicago, although demand has slack- 
ened somewhat from the previous 
rush. Directions are active. Consider- 
able flour was purchased by jobbers 
and bakers in the Cleveland market, 
most of it on the early-week break 
in wheat. Many bakers and some job- 
bers have covered their needs for the 
next 90 days. High gluten spring 
wheat flour is slow sale because of 
its wide premium, necessitated by 
record-breaking premiums for high 
protein old crop spring wheat. Large 
bakery chains and _ independents 
booked lightly at St. Louis, but lib- 
eral PMA bookings took up the slack. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYING 
STEADY, BUT LIGHT 


Some flour business is going on 
steadily in the Southeast, especially 
on price breaks, but no long-time 
contracts are being reported. Atlanta 
reports shipping instructions from 
bakers fair to good, as bread sales 
are holding up well. Movement of 
sweet goods, however, has slowed 
down, reflecting availability of fresh 
fruits. Family flour trade is fairly 
good, with numerous buyers in the 
market for 30- to 90-day require- 
ments. A fairly general rush of buy- 
ing occurred at New Orleans on the 
market break, but this fell off after 
prices turned up again. Hard winters 
continue in buyers’ preference, due to 
the wide discount under springs. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SALES MODERATE 


Pacific Northwest sales continue 
of moderate proportions. Some mills 
booked moderate amounts of 80% ex- 
traction flour to the PMA, but do- 
mestic business still reflects reluc- 
tance of buyers to contract ahead. A 
few 90- to 120-day bookings were re- 
ported, however, from buyers who are 
arriving at the conclusion that. the 
market is not going to soften up 
very much in view of the heavy ex- 
port program. 


PHILIPPINES BUYING 
IN CANADA 


Mills in western Canada report the 
reentry of Philippine importers into 
the flour market for August-Septem- 
ber delivery. This business follows a 
period of three or four months of in- 





Durum Granulars Demand Slackens 
as Buyers Back Away at Advance 


Advancing prices have shut off in- 
quiry for durum granulars. For a 
while it looked as though domestic 
trade was headed back to normalcy, 
with more buyers in the market than 
for a long time, but their needs were 
soon filled, and they are again wait- 
ing in hopes that new crop move- 
ment may bring prices-down. 

Harvesting of durum, however, is 
still a few weeks away. The crop is 
suffering for want of surface mois- 
ture, and heavy rains are needed in 
North Dakota to maintain prospects. 

Shipping directions are good, taken 
by mills as an indication that business 
with the macaroni manufacturers is 
picking up. However, reports from 
the East are that there has been a 
let-up in export demand. 

Based on the close of the durum 


market Aug. 4, granulars were quot- 
ed at $5.65 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 

apolis. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 2, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...$2.42 @2.46 
2 Amber Durum or better... 2.42 @2.46 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.41 @2.45 
1 Durum or better ......... 2.36 | @2.41 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.36 @2.41 
3 Durum or better ......... 2.35 @2.40 


DORUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 

July 27-Aug. 2 ......... 175,577 75 
Previous week ......... 190,930 81 
ee GD aa Bec c wee 3 0006 131,754 63 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Aug. 2, 1947 ........00000 774,860 
Taly G-Aws. 8, WES onc ccccvccses 787,595 
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activity by the Manila buyers. Oth- 
er far eastern demand is quiet, due to 
the inflation situation. In the do. 
mestic trade, some millers report con- 
siderable embarrassment in not being 
able to fill all orders as a result of 
the limitation to 105% of their last 
year’s business. Vancouver reports a 
substantial increase in population, 
with the result that the 105% quota 
is inadequate to fill all demands. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 105,923 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
687,176 sacks, compared with 3.533, 
961 sacks in the corresponding eek 
a year ago. Two years ago the fivure 
was 3,648,203 and three years ago 3,- 
170,218. Flour production incre: sed 
53,000 sacks in the Southwest and 
14,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while there were decreases in all 
other sections; 3,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 151,000 in Buffalo and 
18,000 in the Central and Southeast. 
The decrease in Buffalo was duc to 
shutdown because of the strike of all 
but the smallest of the six milis in 
that city. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PRICES REMAIN 
FIRM; DEMAND ACT!VE 


Hot Weather Setback to Corn (ver- 
rides Settlement of Buffalo Strie 
as Market Influence 


Feed ingredients again averszed 
higher the past week, despite some 
weakness in feed grain price trends. 
Returns from products of the {ced 
lot are reported favorable and sup- 
plemental feeding to maintain high 
production continues at a good rate. 
The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as a whole, as 
compiled by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, rose nearly 
five points, to 277, the highest !«vel 
since July, 1946. ~The feed grain in- 
dex, on the other hand, slipped off 
74 points, to 292.1. 

Feeding Ratios Improve 

Feeding ratios in July were slightly 
more favorable for both dairymen 
and poultrymen than a month earlier. 
Butterfat and egg prices advanced 
relatively more than feed prices. At 
the middle of July a pound of butier- 
fat would purchase about 19 Ib. of a 
representative dairy ration compred 
with 18.1 Ib. in June and 18.6 lb. in 
July a year ago. A dozen eggs at the 
middle of July would purchase a}out 
12 lb. of ingredients of a represe::ta- 
tive poultry ration compared with 
11.3 lb. in June and only 9.3 lb. in 
July, 1946. 


Millfeed Demand Good 


Demand for millfeeds continued ‘1r- 
gent, particularly from eastern b ‘y- 
ers, who apparently were appreh«n- 
sive concerning supplies as a resuli of 
reduced production at Buffalo, °e- 
cause of labor difficulties. In Min*e- 
apolis, further price advances w«'e 
registered. Bran again led the )2- 
rade to the higher levels, with t¢ 
price differential between bran 2°d 
middlings, which had been so lar 
during recent weeks, narrowing 
about $5 ton, compared with $ 
three weeks ago. Even at the curren 
ly quoted prices supplies of bran we 
hard to find at times, especially 
nearby positions. Production of fee 
was excellent but not of sufficient 
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Sharp Dip in Wheat Prices | 
Quickly Recovered : 


Heavy Flour Buying on Break Generates Price Strength— 
Corn and Spring Wheat Crop Damage Reports Help Upturn 


After breaking 10¢ bu. in one ses-, 
sion—July 29—wheat prices devel- 
oped strong recovery power and with- 
in two days had all of the loss back 
and went on to close the week ended 
Aug. 4 with gains of 1% @4%¢ bu. 
The sharp break was set off by the 
heavy reduction in September export 
allocations and was kept going by 
heavy pressure of new crop offer- 
ings. During the decline, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was able to en- 
ter the market for several million 
bushels of wheat on a scale-down 
price basis without generating much 
bullish resistance. The market had 
shown signs of being top heavy for 
a few days previous to the big break 
and even at the full decline it showed 
few indications of underlying 
strength. 


Flour Orders Heavy 


Heavy domestic and Production 
and Marketing Administration flour 
buying came in on the break, how- 
ever, and by the next day a good 
class of buying support had devel- 
oped. This continued into the next 
session, with the result that the 10¢ 
dip was soon recovered. As the week 
progressed, the market drew support 
from unfavorable spring wheat crop 
reports out of Canada and the Amer- 
ican Northwest. Official dominion re- 
ports told of damage from blistering 
sun and drouth and private observ- 
ers lowered their estimates of pro- 
duction from the former 500 million- 
bushel prospect to as little as 300 
to 350 million. Spread of excessively 
high temperatures into the main USS. 
Corn Belt dashed all hopes for a 
large corn crop and this lent strength 
to the wheat market because of the 
potential drains on the bread grain 
for livestock feeding. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Aug. 4 were: Sep- 
tember $2.34%, December $2.31%, 
May $2.27%4; Minneapolis—Septem- 
ber $2.36%, December $2.32%, May 


$2.27; Kansas City — September 
$2.25%, December $2.23%, May 
$2.18%. 


Spring Premiums Tremendous 
The Minneapolis cash wheat mar- 
ket was a narrow, but very strong 





MONTANA WHEAT LIGHT, 
BUT HIGH PROTEIN 


Cutting of Montana winter has 
started with first deliveries varying 
widely in test weight. Some samples 
as low as 54 Ib., with exceedingly high 
protein levels are reported. It ap- 
pears that the protein level will ex- 
ceed that of last year by as much as 
from 1 to 2%, according to informa- 
tion received by the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling ©o., Walla Walla,’ Wash. 
High temperatures have cut the 
Montana spring wheat crop during 
the past two weeks with much of it 
firing. A private reporter estimated 
as of July 30, a total crop of winter 
and spring wheat for Montana at 50 
million bushels. This compares to 66 
million for July 1, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture July 1 esti- 
mate of 70 million. 


————— 





affair, especially from the _ stand- 
point of premiums for protein. Mills 
followed a hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy, being in one day and out the 
next, but their needs for strong pro- 
tein wheat for blending forced them 
to pay as much as 90¢ bu for 15% 
protein over ordinary, which, with 
the prevailing premium of ordinary 
over the September future, ran the 
cost as high as $1.13 bu. over the 
basic future. Receipts at Minneapolis 
totaled 765 cars for the week, while 
Duluth had 635. Interest in better 
grades of durum improved and the 
market firmed up after early weak- 
ness. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 2: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib.......... $2.57 @2.61 
Be! BO | Serer ar 2.56 @2.60 
I DNS GE ID. 2. nc cc ccccccces 2.56 @2.60 
3 DNS 87 UD, 2.02. cccccvscee 2.55 @2.59 
S DG BE ID. ocscsccecsivves 2.52 @2.58 
3 DONG Sb WD. vc cvs visiccsdeue 2.52 @2.57% 


Protein premiums: 12%, 4¢; 13%, 25¢; 
14%, 50¢; 15%, 704; 16%, 90¢. 


K. C. Prices Strengthen 


Although protein premiums were 
narrowing at Kansas City, wheat 
values were on a stronger trend and 
early this week they showed further 
strength, borrowed from the bullish 
corn outlook. Corn prices were at the 
season’s peak as_ continued hot 
weather cut into the possibilities of 
an adequate crop. High temperatures 
over the Northwest, which are tend- 
ing to reduce estimates of the 1947 
spring wheat crop, also held winter 
wheat prices from a decline. Among 
other bullish factors in the wheat 
market were the reduced receipts 
during the past week. No single day 
accumulation amounted to more than 
900 cars. Although an important fac- 
tor last week, Commodity Credit 
Corp. was nearing its third quarter 
goal and now prefers to limit buying 
until adequate breaks in the market 
come. Nevertheless, mill demand was 
fairly active and merchandisers were 
good buyers. The market dropped 
off July 29, but since that time prices 
have regained practically all the loss. 
However, premiums are weaker, the 
big slash coming between 12% and 
12.50% protein. Aug. 4, 12% protein 
No. 1 dark hard wheat was worth 
2%¢ over the September future and 
12.50% protein figured 6¢ over. On the 
week’s low, the 12.50% protein traded 
at $2.20, but since then the market 
has risen to $2.30%, although pre- 
miums have declined 1¢ on that pro- 
tein. CCC was a heavy buyer last 
week, taking nearly 26 million bush- 
els at Kansas City during that week 
alone to bring total purchases to 
61,840,000 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 2, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard......$2.24% @2.60% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.23% @2.59% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.22% @2.58% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.21% @2.57% 
ee See eee 2.27% @2.31% 
ING. BME 06 bc ie ecccccveccs 2.26% @2.30% 
i 2 eer es 2.25% @2.29% 
a Se eee ees eee se 2.24% @2.27% 


Demand at Fort Worth was rather 
slow early this week, but country 
offerings were light. Ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter wheat was 
quoted Aug. 4 at $2.39@2.40, basis 
delivered Texas common points, or 
5@6¢ over Chicago September, with 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
July 27-Aug. Previous July 28-Aug. July 29-Aug. July 30-Aug. 
5, 1944 

















2, 1947 week 3, 1946 4, 1945 
Po RN eer tee eee 943,895 947,366 822,050 886,349 702,750 
Ee Pee ara ht eer a 1,673,135 1,620,617 1,404,076 1,290,426 1,156,181 
ES. hvac ows wedie<o,e4.04.0,46.000 109,733 260,324 538,987 499,457 447,918 
Central and Southeast ......... 587,734 605,717 448,663 615,393 527,432 
North Pacific Coast .......... 372,679 359,075 320,185 356,578 335,967 
PE 640s; 0-4.9 656 4:0°0:8.8.dlete gine 3,687,176 3,793,099 3,533,961 3,648,203 3,170,248 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated ‘ ¢ July 1 to ‘ 
July 27- July 28- July 29- July 30- 
Aug. 2, Previous Aug. 3, Aug. 4 Aug. 5, Aug. 2, Aug. 3, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ....... 92 92 80 90 72 4,201,233 3,519,707 
Southwest ....... 109 106 96 $3 85 7,562,619 6,737,060 
| ee eee 18 43 90 83 77 1,843,003 2,486,555 
Central and S.E. 74 76 60 78 67 2,622,895 2,078,299 
N. Pacific Coast.. 104 100 85 97 81 1,646,168 1,211,627 
, | ey 86 88 84 88 76 17,775,918 16,033,248 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, ° in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
July 27-Aug. 2.. 994,280 1,034,900 110 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 994,280 996,292 106 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 894,660 872,374 9g 0 July 27-Aug. 2.. 646,200 *574,204 9 
Two years ago.. 814,380 829,107 102 Previous week .. 646,200 566,235 88 
Five-year average .............00: 93 — ABO ....eee pei ted tight 78 
wo years ago.. 667,80 549,045 82 
TOM-YOAF AVETAGS ..ccccccccccccses 86 Wive-year average .............+.. 66 
Kansas City WORF ORE BVOTERS oo civic cicess vee 59 
July 27-Aug. 2.. 372,720 409,567 110 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 372,720 410,073 110 
Year ago ....... 364,320 341,278 94 Minasepelis 
Two years ago.. 352,800 283,800 go July 27-Aug. 2.. 378,360 369,691 98 
Five-year average .............+.- 85 Previous week .. 378,360 381,131 101 
WON=VORT ABVETABCS 22... ccscccccceve 80 Year ago ...... 360,360 298,258 83 
Two years: ago.. 321,360 337,304 105 
Wichita Pive-year @VOTAZS «...... cc ceeeee 78 
July 27-Aug. 2.. 118,800 134,668 113 STORE DVGUOES 56.6 6:66 60:0:50.v0,8.0:2'00 67 
Previous week .. 118,800 126,570 107 
Year ago ....... 112,800 110,805 98 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago.. 111,132 104,726 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
WUUN+FORE GVOTERS 66 onc c ccc cdivicces 91 capacity output tivity 
OU-YORE BVGTORE occ ccc ccicesens 82 July 27-Aug. 2 .. 223,320 234,137 105 
Previous week .. 223,320 *210,700 94 
Salina WORF BESO ..6e.-. 243,720 222,394 91 
July 27-Aug. ey i 100,200 94,000 94 Two years ago.. 269,100 207,314 92 
Previous week .. 100,200 87,682 gg Five-year average ................ 79 
Year ago ....... 84,600 79,619 94 Ten-year average ...............+. 72 
Two years ago .. 80,556 72,793 90 *Preliminary. 
Five-year average .............+6. 89 
Ten-year average ........0..ee0ee 87 Portland District 
July 27-Aug. 2 .. 134,200 138,542 103 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week .. 134,200 148,375 111 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Year ago ....... 134,200 97,791 73 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two years ago.. 143,200 149,234 104 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Five-year average ............e005 85 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- TOM-FOAF AVETEGS wicicccccsccccsce 80 
capacity output __ tivity 
July 27-Aug. 2.. 790,266 *587,734 74 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 790,266 605,717 77 July 27-Aug. 2.. 601,200 109,733 18 
pS eee 746,707 448,663 60 Previous week .. 601,200 260,324 43 
Two years ago.. 795,240 615,395 78 VORP BOO 3 iscsi 601,200 538,987 90 
DeverPeese BVOTERS oc cians ctvovuses 66 Two years ago.. 600,600 499,457 83 
rarer ee ee 65 Five-year average ............e00- 64 
*Preliminary. Ten-year average .........seeseees 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





July ges 2. 33,881 158,930 17,385 
Previous eek.. 32,817 17,703 
Two weeks a 32,377 16,901 
1946.. +. 223,466 105,125 12,742 
1945. 26,131 128,131 17,949 
1944.. «. 23,413 115,205 14,231 
BGG sb ccvqcewnve 22,162 111,699 13,212 
five-yr. average 25,610 123,818 15,104 


82,050 1,667 36,043 52,933 277,023 
5,125 55,645 
8,067 57,345 
54,555 8,354 38,541 43,561 198,221 
83,337 10,114 51,381 54,194 262,849 
67,187 9,070 44,663 46,714 227,055 
60,211 8,791 43,317 44,165 215,227 
69,468 7,599 42,789 48,313 236,075 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





14¢ additional for each %% protein 
above 13%. 
Pacific Trade Not Active 


Trading was not as active in the 
Pacific Northwest, due to the lessen- 
ing of offerings by farmers. The 
sharp decline the middle of the week 
caused a drying up of offers and lit- 
tle trading was done. The fore part of 
the week CCC bought 1% million 
‘bushels, but the balance of the week 
nothing was taken. CCC prices 
dropped to $2.11% bu., track, Port- 
land, but at the end of the week it 


was paying $2.17%. The trade was 
paying % to 1¢ higher, with little 
offered at that price. High protein 
wheats are commanding excellent 
prices,. with Baart wheat running 
around $2.45 bu. for 12%. Mills were 
taking everything that was offered in 
the high protein line. Early in the 
week rains delayed harvesting opera- 
tions, but warm weather developed 
and harvesting operations have re- 
newed. Damage to coarse grains was 
small and confined to western Ore- 
gon and Washington. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 








AIB Sanitation Courses Planned 
in Pittsburgh, Dallas, Atlanta 


CHICAGO—Three additional re- 
gional courses in bakery sanitation to 
be given in the coming fall of 1947 
have been announced by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, following 
the four regional courses given early 
this year and late last fall. 

The first of the newly announced 
courses will be held at the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh Oct. 13-16. 
The next will be held at the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas Nov. 10-13, and the 
last at the Henry Grady Hotel in 
Atlanta Dec. 8-11. 

Tuition for each of these courses 
will be $50 for the four days, in- 
cluding a luncheon or dinner. Each 
course is designed primarily for bak- 
ers, but Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of the department of sanitation 
of the AIB, points out that the course 
will be “of interest to every branch 
of the baking industry, including all 
the different sections of the allied 


BREAD !S THE 


INTERSTATE’S 28-WEEK 
PROFIT REPORTED HIGHER 


CHICAGO — Estimated net profit 
of Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the 
28 weeks ended July 12, 1947, was 
placed at $890,242 in an earnings re- 
port recently released. This com- 
pares with $505,710 for the 28 weeks 
ended July 13, 1946. 

Estimated operating income for the 
1947 period was set at $1,435,874, 
compared with $815,662 for the 1946 
comparable period. Federal taxes 
were $545,632 in the 1947 period and 
$309,952 in the 1946 period. 

Earnings per share were listed by 
the report as follows: 


1947 1946 
Preferred Shares 
COUCRCMMIGIND 6666 oc tivedae 84,520 64,080 % 
Earned Preferred Share.. $10.53 $5.98 
Common Shares 
Outsteanaging ......ccece 305,442 305,442 
Earned Common Share... $2.20 $.94 


Earnings per share preferred for 
both 1947 and 1946 periods were com- 
puted on 84,520 shares of $4.80 divi- 
dend preferred stock, which became 
exchangeable for 63,390 shares of $5 
dividend preferred on June 9, 1947, 
the report said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA Convention 
Set for Chicago 
in April, 1948 


CHICAGO—The 1948 convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be held April 4-7 at the 
Hotel Sherman here, according to 
an announcement by ARBA. 

The board of directors of the 
ARBA at its recent meeting appoint- 
ed Al Kruse, Wigwam Bakeries, 








Tulsa, Okla., and George Laucks, 
Laucks’ Bakery, Fresno, Cal., to the 
ARBA board to serve until ARBA’s 
next annual election. 


trades.” 

Tentative plans are being consid- 
ered for holding special additional 
sessions during the “evening, which 
can be attended by retail bakers un- 
able to attend the morning sessions. 
Announcement of these will be made 
later to the local areas included, Dr. 
Holmes said. 

Registration for the courses will 
be limited to 100. 

The same subject matter will be 
covered at each course, Dr. Holmes 
said, although “because of the geo- 
graphical difficulties, different speak- 
ers may be obtained to cover the 
different subjects.” 

The Pittsburgh course is being held 
with the cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. 

Additional sanitation courses are 
tentatively planned for next winter 
in Chicago and New York, Dr. 
Holmes indicated. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERS GET 
1948 ELECTION BALLOTS 


MILWAUKEE—Ballots have been 
mailed to members of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., for election of 
governors, who will meet in Mil- 
waukee early in September to elect 
officers for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1948, according to Fred Laufenburg, 
executive secretary of the _ state 
group. 

Currently the Wisconsin associa- 
tion is headed by Edwin Petrowski, 
Beckman Bakery, Wausau, who, 
while not eligible for re-election to 
the board of governors, is eligible for 
another term as head of the group. 

Nominees for directors are selected 
by nominating committees in each 
of the districts comprising the state 
association. All ballots must be in 
the secretary’s office by Sept. 1. 

District One nominees, one to be 
elected, are: 


E. V. Tromberg, Frederic Bakery, Fred- 
eric; Clarence Schleicher, Federal Bakery, 
Superior; Arthur Harris, Luck (Wis.) Bak- 
ery; Lee Blair, Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale, Superior. 

From District Two, the following 
have been nominated, with one to be 
elected: 

Maurice A. Maloney, Bohemian Baking 
Co., Green Bay; Roy Molan, Molan’s Bak- 
ery, Sheboygan; Hector Dick, Dick Bros. 
Bakery Co., Manitowoc; Carl W. Schuster, 
Gunkel’s Bakery, Antigo; Joseph Kulhanek, 
Sanitary Bakery, Marinette; Gerhard Voel- 
ske, Gerry’s West Side Bakery, Wausau; 
Cc. P. Christianson, Mrs. Kelly’s Bakery, 
Oshkosh. 


District Three, includes Milwaukee 
and nearby counties. Bakers operat- 
ing in Milwaukee county will vote for 
one of the following: 


Fred W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehlmann 
Baking Co.; Richard Porath, Porath’s Bak- 
ery; Percival Port, Porth Pie Co.; C. A. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Kornreich Klein Bakery; 
Kenneth Gross, Gross Bakery; Edwin Ra- 
hoi, Royal Baking Co. 


Operators outside Milwaukee coun- 
ty will vote for one of the following 
nominees: 


Mrs. Lillie E. Comer, Comer’s Bakery, 
Waukesha; Henry Platzbecker, Platzbecker 
Bakery, Kenosha; Arnold Kannenberg, City 
Bakery, West Bend; A. J. Kappus, Kappus 
Bakery, Inc., Kenosha; Alex P. Janzer, Jan- 
zer’s Bakery, Hartford. 


Bakers operating in District Four 








will vote for one each in two groups. 


Group A includes: 

Edward Klomberg, Port’s Bakery, Hori- 
con; Phil Joyce, Colvine’s Baking Co., 
Janesville; Norvel P. Buros, Federal Bak- 
ery, La Crosse; 8S. Heilman, Heilman’s 
Bakery, Tomah. 


Group B nominees are: 

Elmer Pregont, Pregont’s Bakery, Janes- 
ville; Herman Matzinger, New Glarus (Wis.) 
Bakery; Florence Koser, Koser’s Bakery, 
Watertown; Edwin Gustafson, Karlen’s 
Bakery, Monroe, and Karl Feil, Randolph 
(Wis.) Bakery. 


District Five, comprised of Michi- 
gan bakers in the Upper Peninsula 
who were admitted to Wisconsin as- 
sociation membership during the past 
year, will vote for one of the follow- 
ing: 


Norman O. Knitson, Gladstone (Mich.) 
Baking Co.; T. R. Wirtanen, Northern Bak- 
ing Co., Ironwood; J. H. Marta, Marta Bak- 
ery, Laurium; E. ‘J. Wittstock, Big Jo 
Bakery, Stambaugh; Frank Thurner, Qual- 
ity Bakery, Calumet. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PHILADELPHIA TOURNEY 


PHILADELPHIA — The third an- 
nual golf outing of the Philadelphia 
Production Men’s Club was held at 
the North Hills Country Club July 
17. G. Adolph Jahn, vice president, 
Federal Yeast Corp., was chairman 
of the meet. The Production Men’s 
golf team played the Philadelphia 
Bakers Club for the championship of 
Philadelphia bakers, the winning 
team to take home the new cup do- 
nated by John Hagy, Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., president of the Philadelphia 
Bakers Club. Mr. Hagy’s club won 
the trophy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
B. F. SMITH RESIGNS 


NEW YORK—tThe resignation of 
Brooks F. Smith, New York district 
sales manager, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., has been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Smith’s resignation is effective 
Sept. 1, 1947, when he will join a 
Canadian baking concern with head- 
quarters in Toronto. He was New 
England division manager for Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., prior to his New 
York assignment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














NEW COCONUT PLANT 


NEW YORK—tThe new $3 million 
coconut plant of the Franklin Bak- 
er division of the General Foods 
Corp. was placed in operation in mid- 
July, the company has announced. It 
will operate at 25% of capacity which 
it is expected to increase to 100% by 
Sept. 1. 


Committee Plans 
Nineteenth Annua! 
“Donut Month” 


NEW YORK—The National Octo- 
ber Donut Month committee is ar- 
ranging the 19th annual promotion of 
a campaign that has helped doucgh- 
nut sales in the US. rise from $81 
million in 1940 to $200 million in 
1946. 

Publicity campaigns will be used 
throughout the month in newspapcrs, 
magazines, radio, television and 
newsreels. According to commitice 
spokesmen, the campaign will be as 
complete as the 1946 promotion, 
which was awarded the American 
Public Relations Assn. prize for the 
best industrial promotion of 1946. 

The committee chose “Bigger Do- 
nut Sales with Advertising” as a 
theme for their fall campaign, and is 
stressing the fact that this is the 
first year since before the war that 
bakers are freed of restrictions that 
hamper the setting up of sampling 
operations. Merchandising plans have 
been prepared for bakers to help 
them arrange the promotion for the 
month. 

Material and instructions on the 
merchandising and pricing of dough- 
nuts is to be sent out to the baking 
industry, and advertising campaigns 
will be available. Further inforina- 
tion on the October campaign can be 
obtained by writing the National 
Donut Month Committee, 393 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS TO MEET 
AT DES MOINES IN MAY 


The 1948 convention of the Iowa 
Bakers Assn. has been scheduled for 
May 19-20 at the Savery Hote! in 
Des Moines, according to a recent 
announcement by Don Jackson, Ideal 
Pastry Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
secretary of the group. 

An executive meeting is scheduled 
soon to make plans for the sales 
girl training clinics to be held by 
the association at various points in 
the state this fall and winter. 








BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA, AIB Plan Short Course 


for Retail Bakers in February 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has announced 
that a course for retail bakers will 
be held next February under the 
joint auspices of ARBA and the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
course, to be held at the AIB, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., will be of two weeks’ 
duration commencing Feb. 16, 1948, 
and will be limited to 60 students. 
Tuition will be $100. 

The curriculum has been formulat- 
ed jointly by the teaching staff of 
the AIB and the officers of the ARBA. 


A good portion of the time will !° 
devoted to practical bakeshop pr: 
duction. There is also technical su! 
ject material included to give th 
students a better knowledge of wha 
takes place in baking and the fun 
tions of the various ingredients i! 
baked foods. 

The curriculum also provides fo: 
instructions in retail bakery business 
management and administration. 

“The course should be of immens« 
value and benefit to bakery proprie- 
tors as well as bakery journeymen,” 
an ARBA announcement said. 
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UIP Eficiancy and 


Variety. = 


CUT COSTS with the NEW FREFARED 
BAKING MIKES BY FULLSBURY/ 





PILLSBURY BULK PREPARED MIXES 
Doh ‘Lux, Gold-N-Doh and Market Master DONUTS 


Special Sweet, Redi-Raise and Rollex SWEET DOUGHS 


GOLD-N-KRISP RAISED DONUT MIX 





Biggest news yet in the bakery business! Now. 
you can buy prepared mixes for practically 
any kind of baked goods you want! These 
Pillsbury Pre-Mixes will enable you to in- 
crease production and variety with the same 
amount of labor .. . actually pyramid profits! 
And every roll, every bun, every cake will be 
of a uniformly high quality .. . the kind that 
brings you repeat business from customers 
who depend on you for the best. Be sure to 
see the Pillsbury Pre-Mix representative or - 
jobber’s man when he calls—he’s bringing you 


good news! 





| 


Pre-Mix Division, PILLSBURY ‘MILLS, INC. 
21 West St., New York 6, N.Y. 


ad 2 
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John Pisausts, Head) Washington Office 

Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 

Comments on the First Session of the 
80th Congress. 


WASHINGTON—In assaying the 
results of the first session of the 80th 
Congress it appears that its major 
accomplishment was on the negative 
side, featuring the removal of the 
war powers over the milling, feed, 
baking and dis- 
tilling industries 
which produced 
the high extrac- 
tion restriction 
and use limita- 
tions on grain and 
flour. In _ substi- 
tuting the First 
and then the Sec- 
ond Decontrol 
Act of 1947 for 
the authority 
previously grant- 
ed under the Sec- 
ond War Powers 
Act, the Congress lifted the gov- 
ernment’s authority to impose use 
restrictions on domestic milling, bak- 
ing and feed industries but continued 
the government’s authority to allo- 
cate for export grains and a number 
of other commodities and products. 

In the absence of new legislation 
the government no longer has the 
power to issue such orders as WFO 
1-9-141-143 and 144 or any other 
regulations of this type regarding 
domestic operations. Even though the 
President has told Congress that a 
deteriorating food supply situation 
at home might make a renewal of 
these powers desirable, some legal 
authorities question the constitution- 
al right of Congress to legislate in 
this manner except in a _ national 
emergency. 


No Farm Legislation 

The congressional action removed 
the threat that the 80% extraction 
proposal might be renewed, but in 
most respects the session was nega- 
tive regarding the agricultural. prob- 
lem in that no major piece of farm 
legislation was enacted and the prob- 
lem of the revision of parity and the 
solution of the price support program 
remained unsolved. 

The Republican majority in Con- 
gress, joined by substantial mem- 
bers of the minority, radically altered 
the Wagner act under which the pow- 
er of labor grew in the 14-year reign 
of the Democratic party. According 
to Republican leaders the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law establishes an equity 
between management and labor in 
bargaining. 


Taft-Hartley Provisions 


The measure was aimed at alleged- 
ly vicious practices which had sprung 
up, outlawed the closed shop except 
on consent of management and was 
designed to give management free- 
dom of speech in presenting its side 
in labor problems. The law has been 
subject to considerable criticism, and 
the Republican majority has pledged 
that after a trial it will amend the 
present law to eliminate demonstrat- 
ed defects. 

Another piece of legislation which 
removed a serious hazard to many 
operators in the baking industry was 





John Cipperly 


the Gwynne bill, curtailing the threat 
of portal-to-portal pay suits which 
under court decisions were retro- 
active in their nature. The Gwynne 
bill, which was enacted early in the 
session, wiped out the extended ret- 
roactive features of the old law and 
a reversal of lower court rulings re- 
stricted liability in portal-to-portal 
claims. 

Efforts to ameni the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 to give the 
Food and Drug administrator au- 
thority to seize contaminated, adul- 
terated and infested food after it had 
come to rest in intrastate commerce 
after leaving the interstate stream 
failed to pass in the first session of 
the Congress. The administration had 
requested Congress to extend the 
seizure power to provide extended 
authority of the federal government 
beyond state lines. 

Legal authorities, while agreeable 
to the aims of the amendment to the 
Food and Drug Act, doubted the 
right of Congress to grant this ex- 
tended authority on the grounds that 
in so doing the Congress would 
be re-defining interstate commerce 
which is written into the Constitu- 
tion. These attorneys insist that re- 
lief is only obtainable through 
amendment to the Constitution it- 
self. Samples of industry opinion in- 
dicated that large processors fa- 
vored the extension of Food and Drug 
Administration seizure authority be- 
yond state borders as a needed pro- 
tection to brand names and to the 
ultimate consumers. While Congress 
failed to act on this bill its attention 
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will probably be devoted to the prob- 
lem when it resumes its functions, 
now scheduled for January unless 
called into special session. 


Legislation Reconsidered 


All legislation which was _ intro- 
duced in Congress but which did not 
come up for vote in the two houses 
will be subject to attention when 
the session is resumed. 

In passing the second decontrol 
authority of 1947 the Congress con- 
ferred on export allocation control 
authority over grains and import 
controls over fats and oils until 
March 11, 1948. The same act gave 
the government allocation authority 
over railroad facilities until Jan. 31, 
1948. The administration of these 
powers will remain in the Office of 
Defense Transportation under the 
guidance of Colonel J. Monroe John- 
son. 

The passage of the Second De- 
control Act of 1947 saw the grain 
trade stage and lose a fight to get 
the government out of its monopoly 
of wheat procurement for foreign 
claimants despite the support it re- 
ceived from influential government 
officials such as Capt. Granville Con- 
way, coordinator of emergency’ ship- 
ping programs, and C. Tyler Wood, 
economic advisor to the state depart- 
ment. 

: Control Authority~ 


While the fight was lost, hope re- 
mains that government control may 
be reduced before the act expires. 
Congress specifically put the secre- 
tary of commerce, who was given 
coordination authority over all ex- 
port controls, on notice that it ex- 
pected him to examine all programs 
with priority on grain exports and 
report to it, through the President, 
quarterly. 

Sen. John S. Cooper (R., Ky.), told 
The Northwestern Miller that he was 
keenly interested'in this grain export 
matter and intended to give it his 
attention even though Congress is 





REUNION—Charles Lockwood and his brother, J. F. Lockwood, both 
technical experts in the milling industry, met for the first time in 10 
years when both came to this country recently to make first hand ob- 
servations of the industry here. The picture shows the two men in com- 
pany with Dr. John A. Shellenberger in the mill at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Charles (left) is technical manager of Molinos Rio de la 
Plata Buenos Aires, Argentina, and his brother J. F. (right) is technical 
director of Henry Simon, Ltd., British mill machinery manufacturer, 
Cheadle Heath, Stockport, England. The meeting at Manhattan also was 
the occasion for the renewal of acquaintanceships for the Argentinian 
miller and Dr. Shellenberger (center), who recently spent a year in the 
Argentine, conducting a survey of the milling and grain industries of 


that country for the Armour Research Foundation. 
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Congressional Action of Year Reviewed 


not in session. Sen. Cooper confessed 
that Capt. Conway’s opinion before 
the Senate Judiciary committee, in 
which he stated that the government 
should surrender its monopoly over 
wheat exports and return it to pri- 
vate hands which could do the job 
more efficiently, was impressive. If 
the Senator is able to give this mat- 
ter his alert attention the fight to 
break the government stranglehold 
on-the wheat export business is far 
from over. However, even the most 
optimistic advocates in grain trade 
circles admit that Jan. 1, 1948, will 
be the earliest date on which the 
transition back to private enterprise 
can be effected. 


Agriculture Hearings 


The House agriculture committee 
held extensive hearings on the long 
range agriculture program and will 
continue hearings throughout the 
country during the recess. The time- 
table for these hearings has not been 
announced. 

Legislative analysts, in reviewing 
the House hearings on the farm pro- 
gram detect no contribution of ma- 
jor or radical importance. Most wit- 
nesses confined themselves to recom- 
mendations which would refine or 
amend the present principles of par- 
ity formula and the price support 
program. Observers leaned more and 
more to the belief that the Congress 
was bipartisan in a desire to make 
the price support program which is 
due to expire on Jan. 1, 1949, a per- 
manent part of the national farm 
program. Witnesses who expressed 
doubt over the wisdom of such a 
move were subjected to hostile criti- 
cism by farm-state members of the 
House committee. The price support 
program for agricultural commodi- 
ties is seen as the farm equivalent 
of the minimum wage for industrial 
workers. 

AAA Amendment 


The proposal to amend the AAA 
act insofar as marketing agreements 
are concerned was passed by Con- 
gress but only after congressional 
surgery. The feature which would 
have made all agricultural commodi- 
ties subject to producer and handlers 
marketing agreements was eliminat- 
ed from the bill as passed. However, 
a major: change which permits such 
marketing agreements which are 
legal under the act to remain in force 
after parity for the commodity is 
attained was approved. Advocates of 
this change contended that it was 
unwise to halt the use of efficient 
marketing practices which were 
achieved under marketing agreemen's 
merely because parity price had been 
reached. Originally the law intended 
that the marketing agreement wes 
an instrument to help the farm pro- 
ducer to obtain parity for his pro 
duce. 

Efforts to start hearings on_ th: 
controversial matter of taxation fo: 
cooperatives failed and they are now 
slated to be held later this year by 
the House Ways and Means Com 
mittee. However the House smal! 
business committee will hold a series 
of hearings across the nation during 
the congressional recess to determine 
the impact of the tax exemption on 
cooperative enterprises or small busi- 
ness. The House Ways and Means 
Committee concluded that with more 
than 100 witnesses asking to be heard 
in favof of extending taxation to co- 
operatives that the available time 
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at this session was too short. It is 


‘tentatively proposed to start extend- 


ed hearings in November. 
Car Service Division 


A house proposal to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission author- 
ity to set up a car service division 
with power to order the distribution 
of freight cars betwecn the carriers 
did not get beyond committee hear- 
ings. While the maldistribution of 
box cars has been the object of con- 
siderable grain trade protest general- 
ly it was believed that the grain 
trade was in opposition to this pro- 
posal on the grounds that it extended 
federal. authority. 

Efforts to establish a joint com- 
mittee to investigate domestic price 
levels was beaten but Congress au- 
thorized a select committee to study 
export programs and the Taft Senate 
committee which has been holding 
hearings on the general economic 
outlook will continue to hold regional 
sessions after a short vacation. 

Funds.:.for foreign relief were 
granted. in full as requested. This 
grant amounts to $350 million dol- 
lars to be used to obtain food sup- 
plies, largely wheat and flour, for 
nations which heretofore had been 
assisted under the UNRRA adminis- 
tration, except nations which have 
fallen under the sphere of influence 
of Soviet Russia, namely Poland, 
Hungary, Roumania and Finland, all 
formerly UNRRA ’ beneficiaries. 


Greek Food Supplies 


A $400 million loan for Greece 
and Turkey was approved by Con- 
gress but only approximately $80 
million of this total will be used for 
food supplies. 

In this coming year, $635 million 
was authorized for relief feeding in 
Germany. This represents half of the 
financial burden which is _ being 
shared equally by this country and 
the U.K. There is some speculation 
over the ability of the U.K. to hold 
up its end of the burden as its finan- 
cial position in the world has been 
seriously weakened through its in- 
ability to expand its export of manu- 
factured goods and the heavy dollar 
drains it has found necessary to pay 
for imports of necessities. In addi- 
tion doubt has been cast over the 
adequacy of the German relief fund 
with certain experts insisting that a 
minimum increase of 25% is manda- 
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tory even if the population is main- 
tained at a bare subsistence level. 


Subject to Call 


The first session of the 80th Con- 
gress adjourned subject to the call of 
the leaders or of the President. Al- 
though published intentions reveal 
that the adjournment will last until 
after Jan. 1, 1948, there is strong 
feeling that if the Marshall plan is 
to be put into effect in Europe and 
implemented by further financial aid 
from this country it will be necessary 
to call back Congress early in the fall 
to study the problem. State depart- 
ment experts have already reported 


that foreign dollar credits will be ex- 
hausted by Jan. 1, 1948, and the 
President in the mid-year economic 
report stated that it is important to 
our domestic economy to maintain 
our exports at a high level. These 
two considerations lead observers to 
conclude that Congress will resume 
its sessions, possibly in October. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS’ OUTING 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe third sum- 
mer outing of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ers Club was held July 8, at the 
North Hills Country Club. Hosts for 
the North Hills outing were Frank 
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Eberhardt, Eberhardt’s Logan Pas- 
try Shop, T. A. Hallahan, Hallahan 
Co., S. G. Smith, Lever Brothers and 
F. Wm. McCarthy of Fleischmann’s 
Vienna Model Bakery. A full course 
steak dinner was arranged by the 
hosts, and golf, bridge and miscella- 
neous prizes were presented by John 
Hagy, the golf prizes going to Harold 
Muller-Thym, George Gotwols, Food 
Materials Corp., and D. Joseph Daly, 
A. C. Nowland Co. There were two 
new members elected at this meet- 
ing, E. P. Weil of W. J. A. Diettrich 
Co. and William J. Stiefel, II, of Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 








‘The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


GET BIG DONUT SALES 
This Fall by Planning NOW! 


Here’s How! 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





393 SEVENTH AVE. 








This fall, the Donut Month Committee is 
setting the ground work for the biggest 
promotion and publicity campaign in its 
19-year history. And for the first time 
since 1941 you can go all out for big 
donut sales by tying in with this nation- 
wide campaign. 

To help you do this, DCA has prepared 
its most successful merchandising cam- 
paign. DCA now knows, from field tests 
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BAKERY SALES DIVISION 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA i 
NEW YORK 1,N. Y. i 
e 
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Branches in principal cities including Toronto and London 





















made in recent weeks, that it has the right 
recipe for getting big increases in donut 
sales in today’s market. And DCA offers 
this to you in a complete campaign tai- 
lored to fit your special needs. To get 
ready, you must plan now. So clip the 
coupon and mail it today! 


Bakery Sales Division, 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information about your 
tailor-made campaign for bigger donut sales this fall. 
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THE FIRST AND THE THIRD 
QUARTER CENTURY—As reads 
the legend on the front cover, The 
Northwestern Miller now is in the 
seventy-fifth year of its existence, 
and next June will have completed 
its third quarter of a century of con- 
tinuous publication. 

As most of our readers remember 
—or have heard tell—quite a fuss 
was made over our fiftieth anniver- 
sary, which was greatly celebrated 
in print and in convocation. But lit- 
tle was made of the twenty-fifth, as 
doubtless was fitting, for the occa- 
sion was one of youth not as yet of 
remarkable age. Wrote the editor as 
the first quarter century was at its 
conclusion: 

“After an individual reaches a cer- 
tain age he is inclined to let his 
birthday pass by with as little notice 
as possible. The annual reminder of 
his increasing age is rarely a wel- 
come day in the calendar. It is too 
apt to recall the fact that the thin 
spot on the top of his head is in- 
creasing its area, while the crop of 
gray hair is growing greater and 
whiter. A publication, however, hav- 
ing no fixed limit to its existence, 
looks upon each returning birthday 
as a sign of renewed life and an evi- 
dence of increasing permanency and 
value. It therefore rejoices that one 
more year has been added to its rec- 
ord and, caring naught for the limit 
of three score years and ten allotted 
to mere man, finds its birthdays a 
subject for congratulation. 

“Age is but relative. While 25 
years would be a ripe old age for a 
fresh egg, let us say, it is but the 
beginning of existence for a Negro 
minstrel joke. This month The 
Northwestern Miller finishes its first 
quarter of a century. As it expects to 
be very much alive in the year 3,000, 
it does not feel at all ancient now; 
hence has no desire to ignore its 
birthday. On the contrary, it is glad 
to mark the passing of its days of 
infancy, and hopes that its maturity 
will mark an equally satisfactory ad- 
vance. ... 

“The present management has en- 


deavored, by conscientious and con- 
tinuous effort, to put The North- 
western Miller of each year as far 
as possible in advance of that of the 
year preceding. It feels that the 
limit of usefulness which such a 
journal can reach, if wisely managed, 
is far beyond its present achieve- 
ment, and toward this point The 
Northwestern Miller will be steadily 
pushed. 

“For a quarter of a century of 
progress we have to thank a very 
appreciative and responsive class of 
readers and advertisers, who have 
never been slow in cooperating with 
us in each forward step we have 
taken. We ask a continuation of 
their kindly interest, friendship and 
good-will, believing that we will 
demonstrate in the future, even more 
than in the past, that a first-class 
journal is invaluable to every mem- 
ber of the trade it represents.” 


FATHER & SON—There was bio- 
graphical confusion on this page last 
week. It was in the piece about the 
Roos papers, which were given to 
the Minnesota Historical Society by 
the late Hugo Roos, managing ed- 
itor of the Modern Miller, who died 
last December. The confusion was in 
the matter of Charles Roos, his fa- 
ther, a pioneer citizen of New Ulm, 
Minn., and Charles L. Roos, his 
brother, the prominent miller of New 
Ulm and Wellington, Kansas. Charles 
L. died in retirement at his home in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 10, 1941, 
aged 80. His father—and Hugo’s, of 
course—died in New Ulm March 26, 
1878. 2 J 3 The elder Charles was 
associated with most of the civic 
and business enterprises of the little 
Minnesota settlement to which ehe 
came from Germany in 1854 at the 
age of 19 years, but there is no 
record of his having been a flour 
miller, though his papers, now the 
property of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, include business records of 
such firms as the New Ulm Roller 
Mill and the Globe Mills. Twice he 
was chosen mayor of the town. His 
eminence as a citizen is thus de- 
scribed by the New Ulm Herald in 
the paragraphs that recorded his 
death: “He always took an active 
part in county matters and at dif- 
ferent times held almost every re- 
sponsible office in the gift of the 
people of this city and county. 
Prompted more by the desire of his 
fellow citizens than by political am- 
bition, he was never defeated. Faith- 


ful in office, successful in private 
business and a wise and considerate 
friend, he was looked up to by all, 
especially the poor and ignorant, as 
a counselor and adviser, while he 
always stood high in the estimation 
of the general public for his worth 
and ability. His awkwardness of 
manner, simplicity of speech and 
quaintness of style were but ex- 
terior appearances. In pure intel- 
lectual power, he had few equals 
and no superiors in this county. His 
life and example is something for 
the citizens of New Ulm to profit by. 
A man in character, an affectionate 
husband and tender parent, his mem- 
ory will grow greener and sweeter 
in the hearts of his grieving family 
and numerous friends every return- 
ing year.” 
e @ 


The Northwestern Miller of 50 
years ago chronicles what appears 
to have been the unusual instance of 
a sale of Canadian flour for export 
and expresses the opinion that Can- 
ada “will hereafter take larger place 
in the four export business.” Wrote 
J. S. Robertson, agent and corre- 
spondent at Toronto: “A year or 
two ago the export trade had prac- 
tically passed our doors, while in 
former times it was worth a good 
deal to millers. But once more trade 
is coming the way of Canada... 
Canadian brands had been lost sight 


of in the British markets, but now 
they are on call in the leading cen- 
ters of the United Kingdom, and 
orders are readily placed.” 


eee 
Appraisal in 
August 


What I say now, is without conceit: 
“Here seems a bumper crop of wheat 


From seed, I sowed; in ground, I 
plowed,” 

For the Gods have ways of humbling 
the proud— 


The Weather Gods, as well I know 
Empowered at will to lay fields low: 
All man’s labor and hopes, in vain, 
Against the elements. So this grain 
A potential harvest, almost raised, 
Must not be vaunted, when appraised; 
But mentioned with prayers, (and 
fingers crossed). 


Till the last of the bulging sacks is 
tossed 

Tip-top a mountainous-laden truck, 

Shall I dare so much as breathe of 
luck, 

And only then — the blown chaff 
thinned 

To an amber shadow on autumn 
wind— 

With propitiatory nods 

Toward the sky and the whimsical 
Gods. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 





“Seems right funny,” 
River Roller Mills, “ 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
to look back on the time when every 


miller in the kentry, from branch water to salt water, was 
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worried about how there was enough 
mills to grind all the flour needed in 

about four months steady runnin’ out 
» of every year. I never did git much 
het up by this idea any more 
than stewin’ 
too many laws or too much 
weather or too little thinkin’. 
An’ now it turns out that tie 
no good mills are wore out and 


*’bout there bein’ 


all of ’em that amount to shucks 
are dang near runnin’ their pants off an’ still can’t make 
hardly enough flour to go ’round. It’s a good deal like in 
the case of wheat ’bout which the professors every now a1 
then dang near break their hearts on account there won't 
be ’nough wheat an’ then the Lord God Almighty takes 
aholt an’ turns out a big ’nough harvest to feed everybody 
ef’n they treat it right an’ sensible and work and jes’ plain 


behave theirselves.” 


—R. E. 5 ‘3. 
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August 5, 1947 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FLOUR 
abbas gapomabl by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of the relative 
amounts of wheat and flour in the schedule of the 
general grain export program is an unexpected 
and most unwelcome jolt to the United States 
flour milling industry. It was anticipated, largely 
in response to the plans of the Department of 
State, that the relative proportion of flour would 
be somewhat decreased in order to aid in‘rehabili- 
tation of the foreign milling industry. But, so far 
as we had heard, no miller anticipated that the 
proportion of flour in the total would be reduced 
to the slightly over twenty per cent of the whole 
announced in the September program. 

Furthermore, there seems insufficient reason 
to reduce United Kingdom flour shipments to a 
bare 12,000 tons, while supplying the strong and 
highly prosperous millers of that country with five 
times as much wheat as flour (in tons). Equal dis- 
crimination against the products of American flour 
mills is to be found in the case of France with an 
even larger discrimination in the case of Italy 
and, of all things, a five to one differential in 
wheat-flour relationship in shipments to American 
occupied Germany. 

It has been generally understood that the 
preponderance of ‘wheat as related to flour in the 
entire export program was based upon the desira- 
bility of restoring industry in many countries as 
well as to increase their supplies of feedstuffs by 
milling the wheat themselves. At the moment, this 
latter consideration assuredly is more than de- 
batable, because, by reason of the prospective 
shortage of feeding grains, especially corn, in this 
country, the absolute necessity of conserving our 
own supply of millfeeds is apparent, not to give 
particular emphasis to the quite definite prospect 
that coarse grain shortages will result, as in the 
three previous years, in using wheat itself as ani- 
mal provender. 

In making this comment on the September ex- 
port program, we desire to make it plain that we 
are expressing only our own views and in no sense 
assume to speak for the American milling indus- 
try. Nevertheless, the considerable. number of 
millers whose views we have invited not only ex- 
press definite resentment of the quite unexpected 
extent of the discrimination against flour in the 
over-all program but assure us that the protest 
of the entire flour milling industry shortly will be 
made vigorously known among officials of govern- 
ment, be they in the State, War or Agricultural 
departments. 


NOTE—On another page of this issue will be 
found a factual story by John Cipperly, chief of 
The Northwestern Miller’s Washington Bureau, 
describing the weird juggling with calorie figures 
and dollar values by which the experts figure a 
saving of $85,000,000 will be effected by supplying 
European needs largely with wheat instead of 
flour. Quite obviously this fantastic sum would 
appear in an altogether different aspect if it were 
made crystal clear that the alleged saving will be 
accomplished almost wholly at the joint cost of 
American industry and American agriculture, the 
first by partly idle flour mills and the latter, of 
even greater importance, by the high prices which 
agriculture will be compelled to pay for scarce 
millfeeds and probably equally scarce and costly 
Supplies of corn and other animal feeds. 


e®e:e 
“UNREALISTIC LEADERSHIP” 


WE have not until now had opportunity to 
comment upon a leading editorial in the 
Winnipeg Free Press of late June date, with 
the above caption and a sub-title, “Sound Think- 
ing Would Have Avoided the Mistake of the 
United Kingdom-Canada Wheat Agreement.” 
Even now we are overcoming a desire to 
quote liberally from the Free Press opinion, 
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chiefly because it follows so closely the tenor 
of our own comments through past months on 
the subject of the utter stupidity of this agree- 
ment, which not only provided for the sale by 
Canadian wheat growers of 160,000,000 bushels 
of their fine wheat to Britain at approximately 
a dollar a bushel under what they would have 
received in the free world market but binds 
them to repeat the transaction in the 1947-48 
harvest year. 

The reason for this astonishing transaction, 
resulting in the loss of more than $100,000,000 
in a single year to the wheat growers of western 
Canada, never was clear. Apparently initiated 
by the British government, it was accepted by— 
even enthusiastically endorsed by—the Canadian 
government, with apparently eager acceptance 
in behalf of the growers by the wheat pools 
under. the ardent leadership of Mr. Wesson, 
president of the Saskatchewan pool. So far as 
was revealed by the circumstances the astonish- 
ing transaction was based upon three alleged 
reasons: friendship within the British common- 
wealths; a leg up for the suggested international 
wheat agreement—now dead; and a factor of 
quid pro quo based on the curious idea that by 
selling their wheat at $1.55 per bushel now and 
next year, the Canadian growers would have 
price protection and assurance at the rate of 
$1.25 per bushel in the third, fourth and fifth 
years of the agreement. By that time it was 
assumed that wheat would sell at surplus distress 
prices throughout the world. Regarding this, the 
Free Press says: 

“Wheat growers will be wise, in future, 
to depend more upon the record of inter- 
national wheat negotiations, of what actually 
has happened, than upon optimistic fore- 
casts. 

“With regard to the world wheat confer- 
ence, the failure at London should put an 
end to loose talk of early success. Mr. Wes- 
son, in recent speeches, has referred with 
characteristic optimism to prospects of an 
agreement this summer. Such enthusiasm is 
to be discounted. The record, which goes 
back twenty years, is one of unrelieved fail- 
ure. Surely for the stoutest optimist this 
rainbow must have vanished.” 

The foregoing is, of course, at the heart of 
the matter. There is not now, even if there ever 
has been, the slightest chance of a world wheat 
price agreement. Whatever Canada might do, 
whatever Australia might do, there still would 
remain America and Argentina. The former is 
tied hand and foot by its “agricultural program” 
guaranteeing “parity” or some similar price pro- 
tection to growers; and the Argentine has shown 
both by words and deeds that it proposes to 
carry on as before, obtaining the most it can 
get for its wheat—recently above $5 per bushel 
—and also to employ its wheat production self- 
ishly and to the greatest possible advantage for 
its own economy particularly in the simple busi- 
ness of horse trading in all commodities with 
the nations of the world. 

Thus we have the three perfectly clear fac- 
tors; a benevolent Canada, with the growers 
paying the cost; America with all good intentions 
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but bound both by domestic politics and definite 
commitments to maintain the domestic price of 
wheat at the highest possible level for the bene- 
fit of producers; and Argentina firmly committed 
to a wholly self-interest policy with no concern 
whatever about what the need may be else- 
where in the world. 

In some sense, no doubt, Canada is to be 
commended for its generous gifts of wheat to 
Britain, although the reason why this gift is 
paid for by the wheat growers alone is not and 
never can be clear. But, apart from this good 
will, it must stand self-confessed on the charge 
of utter stupidity in its faith in an international 
wheat price agreement or its hope that by sell- 
ing wheat a dollar under world price now it will 
be given some sort of bonus over world prices 
at some vague time in the years ahead. 


eee 
TAXES AND WHEAT MARKETINGS 


E have noted comment here and there about 

the probable effect of income tax reduction 
upon the rate of farm marketings of wheat. 
Bearing on this has been clear evidence in the 
territories of earliest wheat movement of wheat 
in the Southwest that farmers were little dis- 
posed to sell beyond their immediate needs for 
cash so long as Congress and the President were 
at war over the proposal to reduce income taxes 
as of January 1. 

Now that that legislation has, by reason of 
the President’s political veto and the Senate’s 
equally politically influenced weakness, failed, 
another and no less important question presents 
itself. The wheat grower, with his thousands up 
to hundreds of thousands of bushels of $2 wheat 
now knows that he cannot count for sure upon 
lower income taxes to become effective January 
1, but there assuredly is no reason for his not 
looking hopefully forward to that time. Indeed, 
with the perfectly obvious widespread demand 
for tax reduction denied solely by act of the 
President, farmers and every other income tax 
payer have today reason to anticipate with a 
considerable degree of confidence that there will 
be some tax reduction effective January 1, even 
though it be applied retroactively as the result 
of later legislation. 

Another fact not unlikely to have considerable 
influence upon growers’ wheat marketings is 
that thousands of growers did not sell the bulk 
of their 1946 production until the present year 
— a substantial part of it in response to the 
government’s thirty cent bonus; so that for them 
to sell a substantial part of two crops within 
this single year in the face of probable tax rate 
reduction is scarcely conceivable. The normal 
wheat grower, be he great or small, still clings, 
as his father and grandfather clung, to his con- 
fidence in good wheat in the bin; and this con- 
fidence is not likely to be reduced by the 
constantly advertised insatiable foreign demand, 
the shortage in feed grain crops and the im- 
pending reduction, at least sometime, in the heavy 
tax burden. 

In these speculations it is worth bearing in 
mind that in the vast Southwest, five states of 
which have produced the equivalent of the na- 
tion’s entire wheat crop only a few weeks ago, 
wheat is not produced on what are known as 
“family sized farms” with a small production 
here and there. Rather it is produced on wide- 
spread acreages, hundreds and thousands and 
even tens of thousands of acres, so that the 
factor of income tax rates is not as a child’s toy 
or a passing zephyr, but a major matter of 
greater importance even than all the ups and 
downs of price and thus certain to determine 
in considerable degree just when and in what 
quantities these hundreds of millions of bushels 
will come to market and ultimately to the 
miller’s supplies. 
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Argentine Government Subsidizes 


Flour; All Grains Under Control 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentine flour 
mills are grinding at the rate of ap- 
proximately 2,664,000 metric tons of 
wheat annually. The maximum ca- 
pacity of present units is in the 
neighborhood of 3 million tons. 

The Argentine milling industry is 
operated under individual ownership, 
similar to that in the U.S. The larg- 
est company controls 27 units, scat- 
tered over the country. A second 


company operates nine mills, while a 
third has seven mills. Practically all 
mills are equipped largely with 
European machinery, which includes 
English, Swiss, German, French and 
Italian. Naturally, the mills follow 
the European system of milling, 
characterized by extremely long 
chills, slow speed, many centrifugal 
reels, etc. 

Domestic flour prices are subsi- 
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dized by sales of wheat to millers 
below the equivalent farm price to 
hold down the cost of flour to the 
consumer, 


Government Controls Grains 


The Argentine government exer- 
cises direct control over all grains. 
A fixed price of 17 pesos per quintal 
(220 Ib.), sacked, delivered Buenos 
Aires, was established for payment 
to-the producer on this crop (equiva- 
lent to approximately $1.16 bu.). In 
turn, the government sells this same 
wheat to the mills at 10 pesos per 
quintal (68¢ bu.). Then the mills 





CAN 
“IDEAL” ROUNDER 





he precision engineering of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder includes the specially 


designed bow] that spins free and true on its own circumference, suspended on weight- 


equalizing roller bearings. It is almost vibrationless, too, with direct connected drive 


that eliminates chains, sprockets or worm gears and enables the bowl to run true 
and smooth with almost no power load. 


To this economy of operation the ‘‘Ideal’’ adds a gentle rounding and sealing action 


perfect shape to assure finer, more even textured loaves. 


that puts a firm, dry skin on your dough pieces, delivering them to the proofer in 


The “‘Ideal"’ is easy to clean, most attractive in appearance. Write for complete in- 


formation on all the advantages of this superior machine — first choice of progressive 


bakeries throughout the world today. 


Gmsrican Bakere Machinery Co.' 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard . 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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must sell their flour production in 
accordance with the following 
schedule: 


Grade 
0000—1.55 pesos 10 kilos ($1.70 100 Ibs.) 
000—1.50 pesos 10 kilos 
00—1.45 pesos 10 kilos 
0—1.40 pesos 10 kilos 
Harinilla No. 1—No fixed price 
Harinilla No. 2—No fixed price 
Bran—13.20 pesos 100 kilos ($30 short 


ton) 
Shorts—13.60 pesos 100 kilos 


Bread Prices Controlled 


Prices for bread are also con. 
trolled. Bakeries must sell their 
bread at prices ranging from 30 
centavos to 60 centavos per kilogram 
(3% to 7¢ Ib.), depending upon qual- 
ity and type. 

Export of the better grades of 
flour is not permitted, although it is 
reported that small amounts of flour 
have been exported in the black mar- 
ket at exorbitant prices. Al! flour 
produced in Argentina is supposedly 
for internal consumption. This quan- 
tity approximates 1,750,000 tons, or 
equivalent to 241 Ib. per capita. 

About three months ago the gov- 
ernment declared it possible for mills 
to export Harinilla No. 2 (low grade) 
at 22.50 pesos per 100 kilos ($2.56 
100 Ib.) without limiting percentages 
of production. Naturally, with the ex- 
port price much higher than the local 
price for either flour or offals, there 
was a sudden increase in the pro- 
duction of this low grade flour. How- 
ever, now each mill’s quota is limited 
to 5% of its total flour production. 

According to a decree, the Argen- 
tine milling industry may export 
550,000 metric tons of offals during 
the period Feb. 1, 1947, and Jan. 31, 
1948. But if the local feeding demand 
expands it is likely that this quota 
may be reduced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL BAKING COMMON 
SHARE YIELDS 31.21c 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the estimated net profit 
of the company for the 26-week pe- 
riod ended June 28, 1947, (after es- 
timated federal income taxes of 
$579,114), amounted to $830,250, 





equal to 31.21¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an esti- 
mated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period 1946 (after estimated fed- 
eral income taxes of $894,179), of 
$1,074,634, or 46.77¢ a common share. 
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Sist AIB Class 
Hears of Plans for 
Future Expansion 


CHICAGO—"TIt is the intent and 
purpose of the American Institute 
School of Baking to have its courses 
abreast of the times, to include in- 
structions in all phases of baking 
and bakery management, and at the 
same time to keep the classes of 
such length that opportunities can 
be offered to all applicants,” L. E. 
Caster, president of the American 
Institute of Baking, told the members 
of the 51st class at the opening pro- 
gram July 14. 

Mr. Caster, in his brief talk to the 
class, presented the plans of the in- 
stitute for its new building and for 
the expansion of the work of the 
school through added facilities. 

Other speakers on the program 
were: C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn.; Lloyd Mer- 
rill, president of the AIB Alumni 
Assn.; Robert M. Woods, chairman 
of the educational advisory commit- 
tee of AIB, and Victor Marx, a trus- 
tee of the C. B. Morison Memorial 
Award fund. . 

The class has the maximum en- 
rollment of 72 members, represent- 
ing 30 states. All but 13 of- the stu- 
dents are veterans of World War II. 
In the class are three men who are 


sons of alumni of the school: Richard _ 


T. Knight of the Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver; William O. Wilson, Jr., 
Continental Baking Co., Sacramento, 
Calif, and Allen T. Gilliland, Sunlite 
Bakery, San Jose, Calif. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCER’S HEAD BLAMES 
TAXES, NOT FOOD COSTS 


NEW YORK—tThe real squeeze on 
consumers is not the high cost of 
food but taxes that take an average 
of 32¢ from each dollar earned, ac- 
cording to Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. 

Mr. Willis recently stated that the 
homemaker’s food budget relief in 
1948 should come through tax relief, 
and said, “it is after the family has 
paid its taxes that Mrs. Homemaker 
feels the pinch and she would wel- 
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come the relief brought through tax 
reduction.” 

He indicated that huge exports 
plus a continued domestic demand 
for foods was “bound to sustain retail 
food prices in the U.S.” 

“We are all willing to share our 
food with the starving peoples of 
Europe and Asia, for humanitarian 
reasons and because food is now rec- 
ognized as our most potent weapon 
against the spread of communism,” 
Mr. Willis stated, “but not all of us 
are willing to recognize that such aid 
must necessarily have its effect upon 
our national economy, particularly 
upon the prices we pay for food.” 


In this connection he pointed out 
that we must understand “the future 
behavior of food prices will continue 
to depend to a very large degree up- 
on the quantities of food which the 
government will buy for relief pur- 
poses, and on the manner in which it 
makes these purchases,” 

In concluding the statement, he 
visualized the possibility of the re- 
cent coal wage pact starting another 
round in the inflationary wage-price 
cycle. He stated that the indicated 
rise in the price of steel presents the 
“likelihood of higher prices for ma- 
terial essential to the production and 
distribution of our food supply—and 
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grocery manufacturers are already 
struggling to counteract current 
higher cost of production and thus 
keep prices in hand.” 


——~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY LOST IN ELEVATOR FIRE 

MACDONALD, MAN.—Fire of un- 
known origin totally destroyed the 
Reliance Grain Co. country elevator 
at this city, some 60 miles northwest 
of Winnipeg. The loss of the elevator 
and 8,000 bu. barley, in store at the 
time, was estimated at $30,000. The 
estimate does not cover the annex to 
the elevator which was -also de- 
stroyed. 
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Now! ... you can bake pies, cakes, tarts and other 
pastries made with frozen, sliced apricots (non- 
blanched, non-sulphur treated) and offer your 
customers a new fruit sensation. 

Sliced apricots, treated with Ascorbic Acid 
(vitamin C) by the special ‘Roche’ method prior 
to freezing, retain natural color and ‘“‘fresh-fruit”’ 


flavor on thawing. 


FOR PIES, CAKES, TARTS 





“mush.” 


enjoyment. 


request. 


‘ Using these frozen, sliced ‘cots brings thése 


big new advantages: 


Pies and cakes have real “‘tree-ripe” fruit flavor 


and color. 


Fruit slices stay firm throughout baking, do not 
Bite-size individual fruit slices for easy eating 
Ask your supplier for this superfor frozen fruit 


—pre-treated with Ascorbic Acid by the “Roche” 
method. Further information gladly supplied on 


‘ROCHE Diviston 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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CHICAGO—Because of the critical 
need for current information on the 
availability of livestock and poultry 
feeds for next fall and winter, the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
recently called into special emer- 
gency session a group of nationally 
known agricultural authorities as a 
fact-finding subcommittee of the reg- 
ular college feed survey committee, 
which normally convenes once a year 
in the fall. 

The complete text of the sub- 
committee’s report is given herewith: 

Feed crops have been consider- 
ably damaged by unseasonably cold 
and wet weather throughout much 
of the nation. Most of the crops in 
the Corn Belt were planted two to 
four weeks late. Extensive flooding 
prevented the planting of much fer- 
tile bottom land. Haying was delayed 
and the feeding quality was lowered. 

Two bright spots appear in the 
current crop picture: the record 
wheat crop now being harvested and 
the excellent pasture conditions that 
have prevailed. 

Feed supplies for the next year are 
largely dependent upon the weather 
during the balance of the summer 
and fall. With abundant soil mois- 
ture, good growing weather, and a 
late fall, good corn and soybean 
crops may yet be realized. 

Under these conditions what will 
be the impact upon the production of 
meat, milk and eggs? 

During the first nine months of the 
feeding year beginning Oct. 1, 1946, 
the production of meat, milk and eggs 
was about equal to that of a similar 
period a year ago. Total egg produc- 
tion was slightly less than a year ago. 
Milk production exceeded last year’s 
by a slight margin. Decreases in pork, 
lamb and mutton were offset by in- 
creases in beef and veal so that about 
the same quantity of total meat will 
be available to consumers this year 
at least. 

The bumper harvest of 1946 feed 
crops, especially the record corn crop, 
has made it possible to maintain this 
high level of production of meat, milk 
and eggs during the current year. 
This high level of production has re- 
sulted in the use of about the same 
total amount of feeds so far this feed- 
ing year as occurred last year during 
a similar period. This was indicated 
in the college feed survey report 
made last fall. 


Grain Use Off, Proteins Up 


Under price ceilings there was a 
shortage of high protein feeds. For 
the period under review there was 
actually a small decrease in the use 
of grains and cereal by-products and 
a slight increase in the use of high 
protein feeds. 

No significant change in total live- 
stock production, other than season- 
able, is expected in the next few 
months. Evidence indicates that there 
will be slightly more pigs produced 
this fall than last. Present price dis- 
counts on heavy hogs at markets and 
a less favorable hog-corn ratio will 
probably result in the marketing of 
hogs at lighter weights during the 
third quarter of this calendar year 
than the same. period last year. 

Reports indicate that the number 
of chickens being raised in 1947 will 
probably equal or slightly exceed the 
number raised in 1946. Turkey pro- 
duction is considerably smaller than 
a year ago. The number of cattle 
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Experts Survey Feed Situation 


kkk 


placed in feedlots during the first half 
of 1947 was larger than for a similar 
period a year ago. In general cattle 
feeding operations have been for 
shorter periods or quicker turns than 
usual. Dairy cattle numbers are 
slightly below those of last year, but 
the. rate of grain feeding has con- 
tinued heavy up to July 1, even 
though pasture conditions have been 
favorable. 

The July 1, 1947, farm stocks of 
corn were nearly 200 million bu., or 
about 40%, larger than a year ago. 
Oats stocks, however, were slightly 
smaller. The total stocks of feed 
grains and the remaining supplies of 
high protein feeds at mid-year appear 
to be sufficient to carry out the indi- 
cated livestock and poultry opera- 
tions for the next few months or to 
the fall harvest. 

The official estimate as of July 1 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
indicated a corn crop of 2.6 billion 
bu., assuming normal growing weath- 
er for the balance of the season (July 
22 official estimate raised to 2,771 
million bu). This is nearly 700 million 
bu. smaller than last year’s record 
production, but about equal to the 
1936-45 annual average production. A 
further reduction in total feed grain 
production is indicated by a nearly 
20% smaller oat crop and a smaller 
acreage of grain sorghums.. Barley 
production is slightly larger than a 
year ago. These reductions mean a 
lowering of total feed grain produc- 
tion by about 900 million bushels 
from a year ago, the all-time high. 

The production outlook of high 
protein seed crops is brighter than 
that for the feed grains. The soybean 
acreage is up approximately 10%, 


_ cotton nearly 20% and flax is expect- 


ed to be materially larger than the 
small crop of Jast year, indicating 
an increased supply of oil seed meals. 


Pasture conditions have been ex- 
cellent in most parts of the country 
and hay supplies will likely be great- 
er than in 1946, although the feed- 
ing quality of the hay generally will 
be lower. 


Wheat Use Held Key 


In contrast to the production of 
feed grains, the total production of 
wheat of 1.4 billion bu. is by far 
the largest on record. This produc- 
tion, plus the small carry-over from 
last year’s crop, makes it possible to 
meet normal domestic requirements 
for food, seed, average prewar feed- 
ing of livestock and other uses and to 
leave a balance of about 750 million 
bu. If a carry-over of approximately 
200 million bushels is provided for, 
some 550 million bu. of wheat would 
be available for export or for sup- 
plementing feed grain supplies in 
order to maintain the production of 
meat, milk and eggs that prevailed 
during the past year or two. What 
disposition will be made of these 
excess stocks of wheat will deter- 
mine what changes will have to be 
made in livestock and poultry produc- 
tion in the coming year. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS HEALTH 
BENEFITS LIBERALIZED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Adoption of a 
liberalized employee medical benefit 
plan by members of the General 
Mills’ Health Assn. was ‘announced 
by company officials recently. 

Under the plan, which went into 
effect July 28, employees will be 
entitled to extended hospital, surgi- 
cal, and doctor visitation benefits ac- 
cording to schedules incorporated in 
the new plan. 

The liberalized scheme provides 
that any employee may secure full 
coverage for all children under 18 
years, regardless of number, by pay- 
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ment of $1.00 per month. The cost 
for employees and their wives is $1.09 
each per month making a maximum 
cost of $36 per year for a family with 
children. 

Hospital benefits provide a board 
and room allowance of up to $6.00 
per day, drugs and medicines up to 
$100, X-ray fees of $25, laboratory 
service up to $10 and 25% of amounts 
over that figure plus allowances on 
X-ray, oxygen therapy and other sery- 
ices. 

Employees are also automatically 
given life insurance equal to one 
half their annual earnings under an- 
other phase of the plan. Since its or. 
ganization in 1940 the association has 
paid more than a third of a million 
dollars in claims. The company con- 
tributes substantially to the plan. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Heavy Enrollment 
at Dunwoody 
School to Continue 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Dunwoody 
Baking School recently closed an- 
other successful year with 265 stu- 
dents enrolled in the day classes. ac- 
cording to A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the Dunwoody Baking Schoo! and 
technical editor of The American 
Baker. 

Students were enrolled at )Dun- 
woody from 33 states, Alaska, Cana- 
da, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Colom- 
bia, South America. 

Enrollment in evening classes at 
Dunwoody. totaled 107, primarily 
from the Twin Cities territory. 

“We are adding additional equip- 
ment and expect to continue our 
heavy enrollment for quite some 
time,” Mr. Vander Voort said. 

An illustrated booklet has recently 
been published by Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute outlining courses of 
instruction availablé at the insiitute 
and giving a brief history of the 
school. 





R. R. Duff 


BEMIS EXECUTIVE SHIFTS—R. R. Duff (left), now 
in the market research department in the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, will succeed F. C. Chenault as sales 
manager at the Memphis plant. Mr. Duff has been a 
member of the Bemis organization since 1932. 
the war years he was on leave from the company and 
served in Washington in the War Foods Administration. 
Bemis Sales Manager at 
Memphis, succeeds C. W.. Loomis ‘as manager of the 


Mr. Chenault (center), 


F. O. Chenault 


During over 30 years. 


is widely known throughout the southern flour and fe! 
industries and has been with the Bemis company {°° 





C. W. Loomis 


Memphis plant of the company. He took over his nev 
duties on July 1. Mr. Chenault, a native of Tennesse”, 


; 


Mr. Loomis (right), manager of the Bemis Memph 
plant since 1931, has been transferred to St. Low 
where he will assume important administrative dutic- 
at the general offices of the company. 
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HE Rust Prevention Assn. was 

organized in 1922 by the agri- 

cultural interests of 13 north 
central states, later increased to 18. 
The state departments of agricul- 
ture, the experiment stations, farm- 
ers’ state organizations and interest- 
ed business groups are actively co- 
operating in an all-out effort to con- 
trol black stem rust, the most de- 
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Black Stem Rust—Wheat’s Great Enemy 


kkk 
By Donald G. Fletcher 


structive plant disease. that attacks 
our small grain crops—wheat, oats, 
barley and rye. 

Industry, represented by the mill- 
ers, grain trade, railroads, implement 
manufacturers and bankers, has in- 
vested $400,000 in furthering this 
work by furnishing and distributing 
educational literature, motion pic- 
tures, colored slides and publicity on 





all methods of stem rust control. The 
association, from its office in Minne- 
apolis, cooperates with the states and 
the federal government in supple- 
menting their work in barberry erad- 
ication and the development of rust- 
resistant varieties of grains. 

At the time the barberry eradica- 
tion project was started in 1918, 
durum wheats were the only grains, 
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with the sole objective of build- 
ing a quality loaf of bread and 
proved by a fine record of bak- 
ing performance over many 
years. 
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commercially grown, that were re. 
sistant to stem rust. There was only 
a limited demand for durrum wheat 
as it was good. only for feed anq 
making macaroni, not bread. For 
more than 50 years, agronomists had 
been seeking varieties of bread wheat 
that would resist the attacks of stem 
rust, which had been the curse of al] 
farmers as far back as history has 
been recorded. 


Rust Resistant Types Developed 


Not until Ceres, a spring wheat, 
was developed and distributed in 1926, 
was a satisfactory rust-resistant com- 
mercial variety placed in the hands 
of our farmers. This one wheat saved 
the nation millions of bushels of grain 
and protected the farmers’ labor, un- 
til 1935 when a race of stem rust, 
previously unimportant, destroyed 
119 million bushels in that one year, 
Since that time, several rust-resistant 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Black stem 
rust is considered the greatest sin- 
gle enemy of wheat. In certain sea- 
sons of hot, humid weather condi- 
tions, the fungus spreads rapidly over 
the entire winter and spring wheat 
belts, sapping the life from the 
wheat plants and shriveling or kill- 
ing the berries. Host of the black 
rust is the common. barberry 
bush and valiant efforts have 
been put forth in recent years to 
completely eradicate this bush, as a 
protection to the nation’s vital bread 
grain crop. The accompanying arti- 
cle comprises the essential text of a 
plea made before the House subcom- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations 
in Washington in April, 1947, by Mr. 
Fletcher, who is executive secretary 
of the Conference for the Preven- 
tion of Grain Rust. The Northwest- 
ern Miller is pleased to print Mr. 
Fletcher’s statement because of the 
interesting background material 
about the disease and the efforts 
which have been made to combat it. 





varieties have been produced by the 
plant breeders and are grown com- 
mercially in the spring wheat terri- 
tory of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Among these are Thatcher, New- 
thatch, Rival, Pilot, Mida, Renown 
and Regent. Two winter wheat va- 
rieties, Austin and Seabreeze, are 
now being grown on small acreages 
in Texas, and many hybrids are being 
tested in the trial plots of the plant 
breeders. Only trained scientists can 
satisfactorily develop and test new 
varieties. The work must be ade- 
quately supported and carried on in 
all states, for local adaptability, as 
well as quality and disease and in- 
sect resistance, are of great impor- 
tance. 

Continuous Fight 

It appears to be a continuous fight 
between man and nature, for thus 
far no variety of small grain has 
been produced that is resistant to all 
the known races of rust. The stem 
rust control problem is so complex 
and the damage which rust is capable 
of causing is so great that every 
method of reducing losses must be 
used to protect our grain crops. 

Last year these crops had a farm 
value of about $3,750 million. When 
processed, the value is more than 
doubled and, as human food, it is con- 
sumed by everyone. The grains used 
for animal ‘feed are required by every 
state in the Union, and to a large de- 
gree control production and prices of 
many animal products. Nearly three 
quarters of the total U.S. small grain 
production is grown in the states oi 
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the barberry eradication area. This 
national food resource must be pro- 
tected. 

Losses Tremendous 

Losses caused by black stem rust 
have been tremendous in past years. 
Two hundred million bushels of wheat 
have been lost in a single year in the 
United States. The effects of such 
losses on the economic life of the 
country are severe. One implement 
company alone had machinery order 
cancellations amounting to more than 
$500,000 in one state during the rust 
epidemic of 1935. 

Definite progress in reducing stem 
rust losses has been made by the 
destruction of millions of rust spread- 
ing barberry bushes and the develop- 
ment and use of rust-resistant varie- 
ties of grains. The average annual 
rust loss of 47 million. bushels of 
wheat alone, sustained by the farm- 
ers of 13 north central states during 
the period 1915-30, has been reduced 
to 24 million bushels for the period 
1931-45. During the last five years 
the loss has been less than 5 million 
bushels. 


Eradication Increases Yields 


Special studies were made in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and in Grayson 
County, Virginia, where barberry 
eradication was begun in 1935, to de- 
termine the local benefits of the work. 
Farmers’ production figures were se- 
cured from 168 oat growers in Penn- 
sylvania and from 68 wheat growers 
in Virginia, covering the average 
yields for the periods five years prior 
to and five years following the eradi- 
cation of barberry bushes from their 
communities. Average oat yields on 
the Pennsylvania farms increased 
123%, or from 17.4 bu. an acre to 
38.9 bu. after the bushes were de- 
stroyed; and wheat yields in Grayson 
County, Virginia, farms increased 
82% following barberry eradication. 
None of these farmers changed varie- 
ties or increased their use of fertilizer 
during the 10-year period. 

It should be realized that nearly 
75% of all the wheat and oats grown 
in the barberry eradication area has 
little or no resistance to the races 
of rust which now predominate. 
There are no rust-resistant varieties 
of rye. Only a very small acreage of 
the barley grown has any rust-resist- 
ance. The rapid completion of the 
barberry eradication work is needed 
to reduce local and regional losses 
still further, and also to protect the 
new superior varieties of grain from 
the many races of rust which each 
year are produced by hybridization 
on all rust-spreaading barberry 
bushes. 


Land Owners’ Responsibility 


When formed, our organization felt 
that the responsibility for finding and 
destroying barberry bushes should 
rest with the land owner. On that 
theory we began our work of edu- 
cating the general public, and par- 
ticularly the farmers, regarding the 
relationship between the common 
barberry and black stem rust, to rec- 
ognize the guilty bush, to impress on 
them the need for the eradication of 
this rust-spreading bush, and to crys- 
tallize this knowledge into - action; 
namely, that it is every land owner's 
individual job to destroy all barberry 
bushes on his own property and en- 
courage his neighbors to do likewise. 

Hundreds of meetings were held 
with farm groups, the help of school 
children, scouts, 4-H Club members 
and Future Farmers was enlisted, and 
county agents organized local eradi- 
cation programs among the farmers. 
Many thousands of bushes were found 
and destroyed. In most of these cases 
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an experienced barberry man worked 
with the cooperating groups, and 
every attempt was made to keep ac- 
curate records and cover the territory 
carefully. At the best, volunteer la- 
bor was available for only short pe- 
riods, and the area covered very local 
in extent. Prizes were given to any- 
one reporting the location of barberry 
bushes. Most of the counties of one 
state offered bounties of $2 to $10 
for reported barberry locations. Each 
different method used to locate the 
guilty bushes was responsible for find- 
ing a considerable number. 

Check surveys carried on in terri- 
tory where volunteer help was 


thought to be the best showed that_ 


not more than 30% of the barberry 
locations were ever located in a 
county when this procedure was used. 
To find the missed bushes, an inten- 
sive search of the entire county by 
trained field men was necessary; 
therefore, although every effort con- 
tinues to be made to enlist volunteer 
help, they supplement but do not 
take the place of trained field crews. 

The policy of asking farm owners 
or renters to help look for and de- 
stroy barberry bushes on their own 
farms is regularly followed, but even 
when considerable time is spent in 
organizing and notifying farmers in 
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advance of the crew’s arrival the re- 
sponse varies greatly. It is worth- 
less to destroy barberries on only 
part of the infested properties in a 
community or county. Because black 
stem rust is carried long distances 
by the wind, the control program is 
considered different from some other 
disease control projects where very 
local protection will solve the prob- 
lem. 

It is decidedly wasteful to jump 
from one property to another, wait- 
ing until it is convenient for the ten- 
nant or owner to work with the state 
or federal field men. Every hour of 
volunteer help is and should be grate- 
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For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids. 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the r 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 
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The brilliance of Bernis2 i6'inks gives brands a sales- 
winning sparkle. Bemis laboratories test these inks so that 
your brand will reproduce faithfully. Bemis’ own skilled 
engravers make the plates used for printing Bemis Bags. 
They see to it that the design is clear, sharp... ready for 
best impressions on Bemis’ modern color presses. Bemis 
printing is another reason why it pays to have:“The 
Bemis Habit.” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 















Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago 
Denver + Detroit « East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis + Kansas City 
Los Angeles * Louisville » Memphis « Minneapolis » Mobile » New Orleans 
New York City » Norfolk » Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Pittsburgh 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore, + St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 

Salina + Seattle » Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. \ 
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BUILDING 
BREAD SALES 
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HEN it comes to building.a 

bread business, nothing beats a 
fine, appetizing slice appearance and 
soft, smooth crumb. That’s the kind 
of bread that brings them back for 
more: 


You can rely on HAVASAK to help 
achieve that result in your bread. 
For HAVASAK is milled from 
choice hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected from the finest growing areas 
in the Southwest, the kind of wheat 
that is ideal for the type of loaf 
you need to win today’s market com- 
petition. 


You can rely on HAVASAK every 
time, too. It is backed by careful, 
laboratory controlled milling practice 
that keeps production uniform day in 
and day out. 


Try HAVASAK, it will help keep 
your loaf the way you want it all 
the time. 
































Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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fully accepted and effectively used, 
but it cannot be substituted for 
trained field crews. Our original idea 
of making the citizens responsible for 
finding and destroying rust-spreading 
barberry bushes was a fine theory, 
but in practice it does not produce 
even 50% of the desired results. 


Kansas Not Included 


Kansas is not included in the bar- 
berry eradication area but has laws 
outlawing the bush, and in 1945 a 
farmstead and town survey for bar- 
berry bushes was conducted in part 
of the northern three tiers of coun- 
ties on a random sampling basis. 
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Seven hundred and ninety-three bar- 
berry bushes were found on 95 prop- 
erties. Property owners were fully 
informed as to the damage done by 
the bushes and they were expected 
to destroy them. Later a card was 
sent to all owners, requesting their 
cooperation in removing barberry 
bushes not previously removed. A 
check by state nursery inspectors 
showed that barberries on only 27% 
of the properties had been destroyed. 

In 1946, another letter was sent to 
the property owners who still retained 
their barberries and another check in 
the counties concerned was made by 
state inspectors in the course of their 









other duties. Only 46% of the prop- 
erties were found to be free from 
rust-spreading barberries after two 
visits, and after two cards had been 
mailed requesting voluntary coopera- 
tion by land owners. 


15% of Worked Area Clean 


Seventy-five per cent of the million 
square miles of territory in the 18 
states of the barberry eradication 
area is on a maintenance basis; that 
is, such land is now believed to be 
practically free from all susceptible 
barberries and no further organized 


‘eradication work will be necessary. 


Nearly half of the remaining terri- 
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Twice-useful cotton bags are star salesmen for your product. Thousands of 
thrifty fingers make pretty dresses, aprons, and dozens of other useful 
household items from cotton bags that bring products into the home. 
“Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” (the new cotton bag sewing book) is 
packed with exciting new ideas to spur them on. 

Advertising in national farm magazines is bringing requests for “Thrifty 
Thrills” by the hundreds of thousands. The circulation of this remarkable 
booklet to rural housewives ...and its use by teachers in sewing classes 
--.are boosting business for products in Cotton Bags. Economical house- 
wives are purchasing cotton bags in increasing 
quantities from their local bakeries. 


A SURE-FIRE CUSTOMER BUILDER 


Manufacturers are using “Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” to in- 
crease sales, and open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 
bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity prices. 


Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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tory (265,000 square miles) was once 
heavily infested with barberry and 
will require at least two reworks to 
remove bushes developed from seed. 
Some of this work will be slow and 
the cost much higher than in most of 
the area already clear. Intensive 
acre by acre field work must be car. 
ried on in all such areas. These loca- 
tions are scattered in all the states 
and in many counties. 

When the barberry eradication pro. 
gram began, the immediate concern 
was to destroy quickly as many bar. 
berry bushes in the grain growing 
areas as possible. When millions of 
barberries grew in the area, extreme 
thoroughness of clean-up was im- 
practical with the funds then avail. 
able—approximately $350,000 a year, 
From 1935 to 1940 about $1,250,000 
a year was allotted to this work. 
This permitted intensive survey of 
all territory needing this type in the 
13 original barberry = eradication 
states, and considerable work in 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Washington began 
her barberry eradication program in 
1944. 

Careful Records Kept 


Careful records have been kept of 
the barberry situation, property by 
property, in all intensively surveyed 
territory and also where work was 
done by the farmstead method of sur- 
vey. Results of these surveys showed 
conclusively that large percentages of 
the area of each state need never 
have any additional work. They also 
indicated the locations which must 
be reworked. With 75% of the area 
of 18 states cleared of barberry, it 
is only good business to see that this 
condition is maintained. 

Common barberry (berberis vul- 
garis) is not a native shrub. It was 
planted by the early settlers and 
later sold by nurserymen. The bush 
is outlawed now, and sale or posses- 
sion is prohibited in the states of the 
eradication area. Of the 35 million 
common barberry bushes destroyed, 
more than 83% had escaped from 
cultivation and were growing wild in 
fence rows, creek bottoms and in tim- 
bered areas near old locations of 
planted bushes. Birds eat the berries 
and spread the seed. 


10-Year-Old Seeds Germinate 


Barberry seeds have been known 
to lie in the ground for 10 years be- 
fore germinating and producing seed- 
lings. For this reason areas where 
fruiting bushes are found must be 
revisited at regular intervals of five 
or six years so that all seedlings 
can be destroyed before they bear 
fruit and reseed the surrounding ter- 
ritory. Practically all of the 302 mil- 
lion rust-spreading native barberry 
bushes (berberis canadensis and ber- 
beris fenderli) destroyed to date have 
been found in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Colorado. These bushes are also 
spread by seeds and the areas must 
be reworked until all regrowth is 
checked. 

Since 1942, funds and available 
labor have not been sufficient to keep 
the rework up to schedule. As a re- 
sult, there are now areas totaling 
50,000 square miles in the barberry 
eradication area that are urgently in 
need of rework. In many of these 
areas barberry seedlings have grown 
to fruiting size and are reinfesting 
previously worked territory. Such 
procedure is inefficient, wasteful and 
should be corrected. 

This plant disease control project is 
a co-operative program of the feder- 
al government and 18 states. Forty- 
eight states are affected because of 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Market for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Produets in Cuba 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompa- 
nying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for United 
States wheat, wheat flour and allied 
cereal products in various countries. 
The author is Victor E. Hood, chief 
of the foodstuffs division, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Other articles in 
this series will appear in subsequent 
issues of The Northwestern Miller. 
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W heat 


O wheat is produced in Cuba ex- 

cept in a few experimental 
fields. Thus, Cuba is dependent on 
imports for her requirements. 


Consumption and Utilization 


Cuba’s wheat imports do not aver- 
age more than 60,000 bu. yearly. The 
wheat is used in preparing a native 
cereal known as Gofio. No special 
type of wheat is required for it. 


Wheat Flour 


There is no wheat flour-milling in- 
dustry in Cuba. 


Distribution 


During the -immediate prewar 
years Cuban annual imports of wheat 
flour were slightly more than 2,000,- 
000 sacks of 100 lb. each. In 1942, 
imports jumped to 2,745,237 sacks 
and in 1943 rose to 3,111,079 sacks. 
Consumption of wheat flour in 1944 
appears to have been close to 25,000,- 
000 lb. a month, equivalent to 250,000 
sacks. Annual consumption at this 
rate would be 300,000,000 lb. or 
3,000,000 sacks, which is between 40 
and 50% greater than in prewar 
years. 

Large purchasing power, as well 
as the low price of bread compared 
with prices of other foodstuffs, ac- 
counts for this increase. 

Around 95% of all imported flour 
is sold directly by importers to bak- 
ers. It is estimated that less than 
10% of imported flour is sold over 
the retail counter, principally special- 
ty flours in packages of 5 or 10 lbs. 
Flour is usually handled by the 
wholesalers in 200-lb. bags and re- 
tail sales are made in 10-lb. or 
smaller lots. Trade-marks and brands 
are important factors in flour dis- 
tribution. 

Foreign Trade 


The greater part of the wheat 
flour imported by Cuba is from the 
United States. Occasional very small 
sales are made by Canadian mills. 
However, in most years only slightly 
more than half of the imported flour 
is made wholly from United States 
wheat. The remainder is from Cana- 
dian wheat milled in™ bond in the 
United States, principally by Buffalo 
mills, 

The main factors affecting the de- 
mand for United States flour are the 
purchasing power of the people and 
the price relative to Canadian wheat 
(milled in bond in the United States). 

The competitive status of United 
States wheat flour is greatly assisted 
in Cuba by import duty preferences. 
The general tariff rate, applicable to 
Canadian and Argentine flour, is $1.30 
per 100 kilograms, equivalent to $1.18 
per bag of 200 Ibs. The United States 
holds a preference of 40% in the 
Case of flour milled wholly from 
United States wheat and 30% when 
the flour is milled from wheat grown 


outside the United States. On a bag 
of 200 lbs. a United States mill there- 
fore has a price advantage of 47¢ and 
35¢ respectively. In addition, the con- 
sular and port charges, taxes, fees, 
and other such costs are higher for 
other countries than the approximate 
65¢ applied against a bag of United 
States flour. 

Cuba will continue to import at 
least 1,000,000 bags of wheat flour 
(2,000,000 sacks) per year, ranging 


up to 1,500,000 bags if prosperous con- 
ditions prevail. The source of supply 
will depend primarily on price. Unit- 
ed States flour to hold the market, 
will have to sell at export prices, 
delivered Havana, not more than 50¢ 
higher than the prices of similar 
grades and qualities offered by mills 
in other countries. 


Baking Industry 


Bread and “galletas” are the most 
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widely used bakery products. The 
galleta is a large, hard cracker made 
from hard wheat flour and used in 
place of bread, particularly in rural 
areas where mold appears quickly 
on bread because of the hot, wet cli- 
mate. Nearly all baking is done com- 
mercially as there is very little home 
baking except in rural districts. 
Most bakeries are neighborhood 
enterprises, making less than 1,000 
pounds of bread a day. Most of the 
bread dough is molded in long 20-oz. 
loaves, which, after baking are about 
30 in. long and weigh roughly 16 oz. 
Before baking, a banana leaf is 
(Continued on page 78) 











Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 








LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you”need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907. 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect “tour 





Maintaining the finest baking qualities of THorRo- 
BREAD is a point of pride with us—just as produc- 
ing quality bread is your pride and your business. 
We regard giving the most particular and exacting 
attention to maintaining the high standards of 
THoRO-BREAD as our bounden duty. 3 


To that end we have recently made extensive alter- 
ations in our milling plant, enlarging capacity and 
installing much new equipment. 


We have made these improvements to maintain top 
notch service to our customers ...and we have 
made them, too, so that we may take pride in keep- 
ing THoRO-BrEAD “the perfect flour.” 


AMTOLD UF STEALING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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Cannon Valley Milling Company has 
been buying the choicest spring wheat 
from the heart of the high protein spring 
wheat sections and ‘Master Milling” it 


for bakers every where. 


Master Bakers have learned to depend on 
Cannon Valley Flours for full strength, 
full flavor, and better rising qualities. 
Living up to a reputation means good 


business ... and good products. 


CANNON VALLEY “© MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Baes CANNON FALLS, MINN. 





“MASTER MILLED’’ sPpRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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Nabisco Head 


Sees No Consumer 
Demand Letdown 


BUFFALO — George H. Coppers, 
president of the National Biscuit Co., 
sees no signs of a letdown in con- 
sumer demand 

In Buffalo to present awards to 
employees for “top” suggestions in 
company’s suggestion system, Mr. 
Coppers said, “a year ago we were 
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suffering from material shortages 
and some of our plants were closed 
down. We are now relatively free of 
shortages. The only raw material 
which is really short is sugar, and 
that situation has improved.” 

“As to sugar,” Mr. Coppers con- 
tinued, “last year at this time we 
were operating at 65% of our 1941 
sugar consumption. On April 1 it 
was increased to 75% and in the 
quarter which started July 1, it went 
to 85%. 

“As far as prices are concerned, 
there has been an increase of 25% 
—15% was granted to industry by 
the OPA and subsequently, in Octo- 


ber, after controls were lifted, an 
increase of approximately 10% was 
approved. Compared with other items 
of foodstuffs, the increase in prices 
in bakery products has been rela- 
tively small, and I don’t anticipate 
any further increase.” 

Two Buffalo employees were the 
first of 28,000 company employees to 
hit the “jackpot” top award of $2,500 
in the company’s suggestion system 
which has brought in more than 6,000 
suggestions in seven months. They 
are Arnold W. Facklam, head ma- 
chinist, and Robert Diehl, baking 
foreman. 

Mr. Coppers said their contribu- 





At present costs of bread 


“a> 


is more economical than ever before to use 


at least 6 percent Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 





try this formula!— 


per pound 


baked bread. 





If you like to work with figures, 


Let MP = price of dry milk 


solids in cents per pound 


and DC = dough cost in cents 


Then, (MP — 2 x DC) x 3.65 = 
cost of using 6% nonfat dry 
milk solids per 100 lbs. of 












ingredients it 


Add the double-barrelled advantages 
of improved nutrition and appetite ap- 
peal and you have every reason for 
using generous amounts of nonfat milk 


solids in your bread and rolls. 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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tion was an “automatic device for 
dusting flour on dough.” The presen. 
tation was made at ceremonies jn 
the cafeteria of the Nabisco bakery 
here. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ADHESIVES COMPANY 
ADDS STORAGE SPACE 


ATLANTA, GA.—The national ad- 
hesives division of the National 
Starch Co. has just established new 
warehousing facilities here to serve 
the Southeast and may later locate a 
manufacturing plant in this city, ac. 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Leo Klempner, district sales manager. 


The new warehouse, with between 
20,000 and 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
has been established at 882 Marietta 
St., N.W. From these facilities the 
concern will serve Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, South Carolina and eastern 
Tennessee with its commercial ad- 
hesives, starches, dextrines and siz- 
ings used by a variety of industries, 
including the bakery trade. 

Mr. Klempner said the company 
also is considering establishing a 
manufacturing plant in Atlanta at a 
later date. With home offices in New 
York, the company has a regional of- 
fice at 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS PLAN OUTING 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Master 
Bakers Assn. will hold its annual out- 
ing at Cook’s Paradise Grove in Mill- 
ersport, N. Y., Aug. 13, according to 
Ralph Harmel, newly-elected presi- 
dent. A meeting of the entertain- 
ment committee was held at Dippy 
Dips Lodge in Ebenezer July 23 to 
make plans for the outing, which is 
expected to attract bakers from all 
over western New York. 











Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
tory reste 
op qbor al king 
"rot fine 4 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Quality 


Means 


Attention 


to 


Detail 














ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 


Fo 


be nothing slipshod about it. 


You can’t see the expert care with which Town Crier wheat buy- 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail .. . the fine baking performance that TowN Crier always offers. 


Users know it . ... Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 











THE MIDLAND 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


ee... 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 











KANSAS CITY 




















































PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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much sugar, the crust. on the baked 


ges YoU KNOW ? cakes will have a lighter color. True 
° e +d or false? 


wa 4. Salt rising bread should be 
- proofed at 92 to 95° F. True or 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- ‘alse? 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 5. When using cornstarch in mak- 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn ing custard pie filling, best results 
to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer are obtained by pre-cooking the 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. starch with part of the sugar and 


milk. True or false? 
































































1. In a cake or cookie formula butter cream icing, replacing part 


where no salt is mentioned, it is a of the butter, in order to give the 6. A bushel of wheat will pro- 
good idea to figure 1 oz. salt for icing a firmer body. True or false? duce about 70 to 72% white flour. 
each 10 lb. dough. True or false? 3. When 10% corn sugar is used ‘True or false? 

2. Puff paste is sometimes used in in an angel food cake, replacing that 7. Liquid buttermilk will con- 


Use Tested and 


Approved Formulas 


by 
ae $150) 


Veni-Short or Cake-Short... 


Really New Veri-Short and Cake-Short are basic ingredients, so easy to use, that you do 
not need a master-baker to show you how to handle them. They are both homogenizing emulsi- 
fiers. Veri-Short for bread and sweet doughs; to improve softness, texture, flavor and toasting 
qualities. Cake-Short for cake; to increase volume, hold more moisture and retain oven freshness. 


Use New Veri-Short and Cake-Short in your present formulas; or use the formulas that we 
supply to you, worked out by Mr. W. E. Broeg. leading bakery consultant. We do not have to 
send out a demonstrator with every sample, to worry you and disrupt your organization, there is 
no need for tt with these easy-to-handle basic emulsifiers. 


Just follow Mr. Broeg’s formulas and we guarantee satisfactory results. Your own. super- 
intendent can easily handle New Veri-Short and Cake-Short. 


New Veri-Short and Cake-Short are sold in bulk; 5 gal., 30 gal. and 50 gal. drums. 
We also have available 1 gal. sample jars at $8.50 per gallon. 


Write today for a gallon and your free booklet by Mr. W. E. Broeg 
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tain about 5 to .7% acetic acid. 
True or false? 

8. The temperature of shorten. 
ing in making cakes should be about 
70 to 75° to obtain the best re. 
sults. True or false? 

9. A variation in the size of sugar 
granules when making cookies, may 
cause a variation in the spread dur- 
ing baking. True or false? 


10. Bread made from a6 stiff 
sponge will stale faster than bread 
made from a soft sponge. True or 
false? 

11. Fruit fillings used for pies 
should be as cold as possible when 
the pies are filled, when making 
two crust pies. True or false? 


12. It is not possible to make 
good angel food cakes using dried 
whites. True or false? 

13. When making banana cream 
pies, the sliced bananas should be 
covered at once with the cream fill- 
ing on a glaze of some type. True 
or false? 

14. According to the government 
standard, a loaf of white bread may 
contain not more than 40% mois- 
ture one hour or more after it is 
baked. True or false? 

15.. When frying fat has been 
overheated and smokes, the smok- 


ing can be eliminated by adding some - 


fresh shortening to it. True or 
false? 


16. A baker, making his own bak- 
ing powder using cream of tartar 
and soda, should use 4 oz. cream 
of tartar, 8 oz. soda and 4 oz. corn- 
starch to make 1 lb. True or false? 


17. For best results, when making 
bread doughs, the yeast and malt 
should be dissolved together in part 
of the water. True or false? 


18. As hard wheat flour is lower 
in price than soft wheat flour, there 
is no objection to using it in mak- 
ing sponge cakes. True or false? 

19. When proofing bread, the rela- 
tive humidity in the proof box 
should be about 80 to 85%. ‘True 
or false? 


20. Because cream of tartar pro- 
duces carbon dioxide gas, it is used 
in making puff paste to produce 
greater volume in the finished prod- 
ucts. True or false? 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FAMILY MARKET INCREASES 

There are now 39,000,000 families 
in the United States including 5,- 
000,000 to 6,000,000 new homemak- 
ers, according to a recent report. 
There are more two-person families 
than any other size, the report said. 
Less than 1% of all families have 
any outside household help, accord- 
ing to the survey. 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


o * 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CC. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








7AVIS & COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

















FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
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BACK IN THE Winelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON & 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS = Jom 
WHICH ALL SZarclaeed  FLouRS Ua 

ENIOY Today! 





eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK PEP 
eSOTA BAKERS BEST eSTATEN ISLAND BEST eCERENA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD conraw 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Two States Pass Enrichment Bills 
During Year; Future Attempts Seen 


NEW YORK-—Bills requiring vita- 
min enrichment of white bread and 
flour were enacted this year in two 
states—Kansas and Oklahoma—but 
failed to pass in the legislatures of 
six other states, a survey reveals. 

Action by the Kansas and Okla- 
homa legislatures brought to 21 the 
number of states which have enacted 
such measures. Compulsory enrich- 


ment laws previously were adopted 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico also have such laws. 


Although supported by such groups’ 


as the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council, the 
American Public Health Assn., the 
American Medical Assn., the Council 
of State Governments and the As- 
sociation of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, compulsory enrich- 
ment remains controversial and ap- 
pears likely to be an issue in future 
legislative sessions of many of the 





(‘QNSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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states which haven’t enacted such 
measures. 

Opposition stems largely from 
dairy producers who, despite conten- 
tions of proponents to the contrary, 
fear that compulsory enrichment of 
bread will lessen the demand from 
bakers for milk solids. Some seg- 
ments of the baking industry also 
have expressed opposition to com- 
pulsory enrichment, as have others 
opposed to further regulation of any 
kind. 

Little Opposition 

Little opposition was evidenced in 
either Kansas or Oklahoma. The 
Kansas bill was backed by health and 
nutrition groups, farm organizations, 
millers and bakers. Similiar support 
was received by the Oklahoma meas- 
ure. 

In other states where such legisla- 
tion was presented this year, how- 
ever> opposition came from mixed 
sources. In Florida, an enrichment 
bill was opposed by citrus industry 
representatives as well as by dairy 
producers. Citrus spokesmen claimed 
that the measure might destroy the 
effect of the state’s citrus advertis- 
ing program. A’ law requiring the 
addition of artificial vitamins to 
bread, grits, flour and meal would 
hurt the advertising claims that the 
best vitamins are those produced in 
citrus, it was argued. The enrichment 
bill was passed by the Florida Senate 
but died in the House. 

A Connecticut enrichment bill died 
in committee after it had been op- 
posed by the Connecticut Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., as “impractical, un- 
workable and unsound.” The Con- 
necticut bakers expressed a desire to 
go along with voluntary enrichment 
but opposed the compulsory proposal. 
Such a measure, they said, might 
lead to further added requirements 
and would make it unlawful to pro- 
duce unenriched bread “even though 
it might be better.” 

Vermont nutritionists and baking 
industry representatives favored an 
enrichment bill, but it was opposed 
by dairy and agricultural interests. 
The bill got through the State Sen- 
ate but was killed in the House. 


Bills Die 


The Pennsylvania League of Wom- 
en Voters made an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to get favorable action on an 
enrichment bill in the Pennsylvania 
legislature. Such bills also died in the 
legislatures of Colorado and Rhode 
Island. 

An attempt to repeal Maine’s en- 
richment law was killed by that 
state’s legislature. No similar repeal 
move was reported from any of the 
other states which already have en- 
richment laws. 

Meanwhile, indications are that 
efforts to obtain more widespread 
adoption of uniform compulsory en- 
richment laws will continue to be 
pressed in future state legislative 
sessions. Proposals for such measures 
have been advanced recently in sev- 
eral states, including Delaware, Mas- 
sachusetts and Michigan, as well as 
in those where legislative action was 
unsuccessfully sought this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER RETIRES 

ALLENTOWN, PA. — Frank T. 
Broskey, manager of the Allentown 
branch of the Maier Bakery, was 
given a testimonial dinner to mark 
his retirement after 25 years. Be- 
fore coming here he was employed 
in the Reading bakery. Mr. Broskey 
was presented with gifts by Andrew 
Maier, company president, and by his 
fellow employees. 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA! 


Only the best in bread quality will win 
and hold new customers these days, with 
competition from every angle more 
critical than for some time. 


There is no better lift toward a quality 
goal than ISMERTA in your doughs. 
For ISMERTA will give you the 
smooth, white, velvety texture so de- 
sired by bread buyers. 


With ISMERTA you are sure of uni- 
form high flour quality. It is milled by 
master craftsmen who know how to 
get the best out of selected wheats 
chosen for their better baking 
qualities. 





ISMERT-HINCKE Mm MittInGg Co. 
: oA 








THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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8 Baking Companies in Running 
for Financial World Survey Trophy 


NEW YORK—The 1946 annual re- 
ports of eight baking companies were 
cited for excellence in the seventh 
annual report survey conducted by 
Financial World, national weekly 
magazine. The companies were: 

Burry Biscuit Corp., Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., General Baking 
Co., General Bakeries, Ltd., Inter- 
state Bakeries Co., National Biscuit 
Co., Sunshine Biscuit Co., and George 
Weston, Ltd. 

In the final judging, to be complet- 
ed by mid-September, one of these 
companies will be judged as having 
the best 1946 annual report of the 
baking industry, and then will be 
awarded the bronze “Oscar of In- 
dustry” trophy at the Financial 
World Annual Report Awards. Ban- 
quet in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Oct. 
10. Last year the 1945 annual report 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., (Loose- 
Wiles) won the top award of the bak- 
ing industry. 

More than 3,500 annual reports of 
corporations were entered in this 
year’s competition, according to Wes- 
ton Smith, director of- the survey, 
and the reports of 758 corporations 
have qualified for the final judging in 
100 industrial classifications. General 
Mills, Inc., already has won the first 
Oscar for the best annual report mo- 
tion picture—its “Operation ’46.” 

The independent board of judges is 
headed by Dr. Lewis Haney, profes- 
sor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, and he’ is assisted by Glenn 
Griswold, editor of Public Relations 





Thomas A. Catlan 


OWNERSHIP CHANGE—Thomas A. 
Catlan and Harry Walton of the Wal- 
ton Baking Co., have sold their stock 
in the company to Fred W. Wald- 
koetter, who has been six years with 
the Hostess Cake Co. and 20 years 
with Continental Baking Co. The 
Walton company started in 1913 and 
was incorporated in 1927. Thomas 
A. Catlan, joined the cofmpany and 
assumed management in 1923 and has 
been prominently identified with the 
baking industry in Ohio having 
served two years as president of the 
Ohio Bakers Assn. and seven times 
as president of the Northwestern 
Ohio Master Bakers Assn. He has 
no immediate plans for the future 
but after a rest expects to associate 
himself with some allied trades firm 
in the baking industry. 


News; Sylvia F. Porter, financial 
editor of the New York Post; Elmer 
Walzer, financial editor of the United 
Press Assn., and Lester Tichy, in- 
dustrial designer and architect. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COUNCIL CHAIRMAN 
MEMPHIS, TENN. — Frank M. 
Grout, president of the Colonial Bak- 
ing Co. here, and a civic and indus- 








trial leader for 17 years, has been 
named chairman of the Industrial 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SOYBEAN PRODUCT 
HAS DIFFERENT FLAVOR 


A new edible virgin oil derived 
from soybeans was announced recent- 
ly by the Soya Corp. of America, 
New York City. 

The _ corporation, according to 
Armand Burke, president, has de- 
veloped in its laboratories and will 
shortly market in commercial quan- 
tities the new product, which is pro- 
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duced from soybeans pressure cured 
by the “Horvath process,” patented 
by the corporation. 

Comparable with or superior to 
other premium quality food oils, in 
break, temperature resistance, smoke 
point and aging, this new product has 
a delicate nut-like flavor completely 
different from the commonly known 
refined soybean oils, Mr. Burke said. 
Unlike most soybean oil, it has a long 
shelf life free from rancidity. 

Mr. Burke stated the new virgin 
oil will be available commercially at 
a price approximately one third that 
of fine quality olive oil. At present 


















HACHMEISTES 


HAKO-SHORT | 


HAKO-SHORT is a Well Established Name 
in Better Bread and Roll Production. ..a 
familiar name to bakers everywhere. They 
have been using it for years in the produc- 
tion of their finer textured, better bread 
that Keeps its softer freshness days longer. 


Introduced by HACHMEISTER-INC. many 
years ago, HAKO-SHORT is firmly estab- 
lished as the bakers’ special ingredient 
for controlling the wider distribution and 
most efficient action of the shortening in 
bread and rolls. 


Bakers everywhere now use HAKO.- 
SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid,” for baking 
millions of pounds of better bread and 
rolls every day. 


And now HACHMEISTER-INC. brings you 
a companion product, TRU-FLO, for better 
cakes of finer texture and long extended 
freshness. Read all about TRU-FLO on the 
following page. 
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carload shipments will be made from 
the corporation’s Baltimore plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COST EXECUTIVE’S PLACE 
IMPORTANT IN INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK —Increasing impor- 
tance of the cost executive was 
stressed by William J. Madison, gen- 
eral plant manager of Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., in an address here 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
New York chapter of the National 
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Bankers and financing agencies, he 
said, “are looking more and more to 
the reports of the cost executive 
upon which to base their credit judg- 
ment in financing industry.” 

Mr. Madison declared that the most 
important function of the cost ex- 
ecutive is “the analysis of his busi- 
ness to determine weaknesses in op- 
eration and to promote efficiencies.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW PARK COMMISSIONER 


BUFFALO—Francis M. McGuire, 
manager of MacDoel’s Restaurant 
and Bakery here and prominent in re- 


Association of Cost Accountants. 


tail baking circles, has been appoint- 
ed to the Niagara Frontier State 
Park Commission by Gov. Dewey. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY CUTS PRICES 


UTICA, N. Y.—Alan’s Bakery, 86 
Genesee St., announced recently that 
it was lowering the regular price on 
several items “despite rising food 
costs.” Butterfly buns, sweet buns, 
Danish buns and cupcakes, all for- 
merly priced at 48¢ doz., have been 
cut to 40¢ doz. “We just want to do 
our part to make the food dollar go 





farther,” the management declared. 
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TRU-FLO 


THE IMPORTANT NEW NAME 
IN BETTER CAKE BAKING 


TRU-FLO is the new name you’ll be hearing 
whenever better, finer cakes are baked. TRU-FLO 
is the product developed by HACHMEISTER- 
INC., Pittsburgh, through years of research into 
the special needs of cake and pastry baking. 


TRU-FLO works by well-known, fundamental 
principles of developing the best creaming action 
of the shortening; to produce fine cell struc- 
ture with strong cell walls that stand up in 
baking for voluminous, fine textured cakes;— 
cakes that retain their tender moisture-fresh- 
ness long after baking. 


TRU-FLO is effective in making smoother, drier 
icings that stay soft without sticking or shelling. 


TRU-FLO is efficient and fool-proof in action, 
easy and simple to use. It fits perfectly into the 
regular cake shop routine; requires no extra 
labor or handling time. 


There’s an expert cake production man in 
your territory waiting to show you how smoothly 
and easily TRU-FLO helps make finer, better 
cakes that stay fresh days longer. Ask your 
nearest HACHMEISTER-INC. representative, or 
write for full information. 


Int Hlo makes the difference in Fi : 
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PITTSBURGH 


Fer Cakes 
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Sales Executive 
Covers Nation 
by Airplane 


NEW YORK—Gene Flack, the 
newly-elected president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
is probably the most widely-traveled 
and widely-known of the 10,000 fed- 
eration members who represent more 
than two million salesmen. 

As sales counsel and director of 
advertising of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
as an active leader in the federation 
and other sales executive organiza- 
tions, and through giving his efforts 
to peacetime and wartime drives he 
has appeared before literally thou- 
sands of groups throughout the na- 
tion. 

His own sales territory is the na- 
tion. He flies more than 50,000 miles 
a year, having now logged almost a 
million miles. He is a charter mem- 
ber of such aviation groups as the 
Flagship Fleet, the 1,000 Mile Club, 
the Stratoliner Club, the Eighty 
Minute Club, and the Wings Club. 
Traveling by air, he has filled as 
many as four speaking engagements 
in a single day. 

He has been largely occupied with 
selling for some 32 years. He gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., in 1915, was with the 
Hearst newspapers and services in 
Chicago and elsewhere from 1915 to 
1925 with the exception of two years’ 
service in World War I, and was vice 
president of the Swenson Advertis- 
ing Agency in Chicago for 10 years 
before joining the staff of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc. 

Upon assuming his new position, 
Mr. Flack advised salesmen that two 
of their major objectives be to 
sell the importance of selling and to 
sell selling as a career. He declared 
that “millions” of new and better 
salesmen will be needed to sell the 
greatest volume of peacetime produc- 
tion in America’s history. 

























Gene Flack 


HEADS SALES GROUP — Gene 
Flack of New York City, sales coun- 
sel and advertising director of Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., was elected 
president of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives at its recent con- 
vention. In his acceptance speech he 
declared that “selling is the dynamo 
which keeps the wheels of industry 
and commerce turning. 
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World Output of Fats and Oils Up; 
Still 20% Below Prewar Production 


WASHINGTON — World produc- 
tion of fats, oils and oilseeds har- 
vested in 1946 is estimated at 17,- 
696,000 short tons oil content, which 
is about 5% above the 1945 output 
but is approximately 20% below the 
1935-39 average, according to a re- 
port by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. Production in- 
creased in 1946 in all areas, with the 





possible exception of North America. 

In Europe, however, production of 
animal fats continues much below 
prewar. Political unrest in Man- 
churia and in the Netherlands Indies 
has kept production of vegetable oils 
in Asia materially below the 1935-39 
level. In Africa, production of Egyp- 
tian cottonseed and French West 
African peanuts represents the prin- 


cipal commodities that are materially 
below normal. 

South American production of veg- 
etable oils in 1946 was approximate- 
ly the same as in the previous year, 
but was below the 1935-39 outturn. 
In the U.S. and Canada, oilseed 
crops continued well above the 1935- 
39 output, while butter production 
was lower. 


There is no secret about the good baking values of REX and 


CHARM. It lies in the extra values that come from choosing 


only the finest of baking wheats, plus skillful milling. The result 


is the top notch baking performance you get from these superior 


flours all the time. 
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In 1946 world production of each 
group of fats and oils, except animal 
fats, increased over the previous 
year. In the edible groups, olive oi] 
in the Mediterranean Basin showed 
the greatest increase over the pre- 
vious year, when the crop was re- 
duced drastically by unfavorable 
weather. The 1946 crops of cotton- 
seed, peanuts, and soybeans were 
about the same as in 1945, but the 
production of sunflower seed was 
slightly lower. 

The phenomenal recovery of the 
Philippine copra industry resulted in 
a considerably larger output in the 
palm oils group. In the industrial 
oils the only increase which occurred 
was in rapeseed, and this was the 
result of an acreage expansion in 
China where this oil is used largely 
for edible purposes. Production of 
both flaxseed and castor beans was 
less than in 1945. The 1946 rise in 
marine oil production is due to the 
renewal of whaling in the Antarctic. 
The reductien in butter, lard, and tal- 
low was primarily the result of a 
lower production in the U.S. and to 
some extent in Canada. 


1946 Harvest Available 


The fats and oils available for 
consumption in 1947 are those ob- 
tained largely from the vegetable oil- 
seeds harvested in the fall of 1946 
and from the palm oils, animal fats, 
and marine oils produced during the 
current season. As a result of the 
further recovery of the copra out- 
put in the Philippines and the Neth- 
erlands Indies, the successful Antarc- 
tic whaling season, and the increased 
olive oil supply in the Mediterranean 
area from the good harvest last fall, 
the total supply of fats and oils 
available for consumption in 1947 is 
fully 5% greater than last year. The 
1947 world output of animal fats is 
expected to exceed that of 1946 and 
at least equal the production of 
1945, owing to some anticipated re- 
covery of butter and lard in Europe 
and to greater production in North 
America. 

The total quantity of fats and oils 
available for international trade in 
1947 is estimated at 3,500,000 short 
tons oil content, compared with 2,- 
900,000 last year and 6,500,000 during 
the 1935-39 period. The increase this 
year over 1946 is due almost entirely 
to the larger copra and whale-oil out- 
put. Because of the increased con- 


*sumption in such countries as India 


and Brazil, where improved buying 
power has resulted in greater domes- 
tic utilization, the total increase in 
production is not available for inter- 
national trade. 


——BREAD 1S THE'STAFF OF LIFE 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY 
BUYS HEINZ BUILDING 


CHICAGO — Wm. J. Stange Co., 
here, has purchased the Chicago dis- 
tributing center of the H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., according to an 
announcement by William B. Durling, 
Stange’s president. The three-story 
building is located at 342 N. Western 
Ave., contains 55,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and is completely equipped 
with modern shipping facilities, both 
rail and truck. The Stange compan) 
will move its general offices and one 
of its four manufacturing operations 
to the new location late in 1947. In- 
cluded in the move are one research 
laboratory and the experimental! 
kitchen, both activities being related 
to the formulation and manufacture 
of seasonings. More adequate space 
and the most modern equipment will 
be provided for the seasoning depart- 
ment throughout. 
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Plant Officials 
of Williams Baking Company say: 


*Multiwalls are better containers 
in many ways" 









Remember this ad? Speaking 






for management, Gerard R. 
Williams, president of Williams 
Baking Company, Inc., expres- 
sed approval of multiwall paper 
bags for flour. Now plant offi- 
cials of the three Williams bak- i rem 
eries add their endorsement in 
the following quotations from 
reports to Mr. Williams: 


















A. S. Evans 
Purchasing Agent 









































**Multiwall paper flour bags have everything in their favor. They do a 100% H. W. Kingsbury 
job any way you look at it.’’ — A. 5S. Evans Supt., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. bakery 


*‘Paper bags are easier to unload from cars, and stack more compactly on 
skids. They are much cleaner; they keep the flour room neater. They are 
easier to handle at the blender. Their sanitary protection is excellent. 
There is no more breakage than with fabric bags.’’ — H. W. Kingsbury 


**Multiwall paper bags are an all-around better container for flour.” 
— W. C. Stratton 


“I like multiwall paper bags for flour. They are cleaner, and stack neatly in 
the flour storage room.”’ — A.B. Larson 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION» MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 

ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES— 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL © VANCOUVER 





A. B. Larson 
Supt., Scranton, Penna. bakery 
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More Than - 
a Label 


The Mills of Shellabarger 











TRADEMARK, such as the Shellabarger Crest, is more than an artist’s dream 
or a convenient label. It is a pledge of commercial integrity and a mark of the 
quality ideals of the product’s manufacturer. 


Making dependable flours has been Shellabarger’s business since the days of the 
American Revolution when this nation was founded. And the heritage of that long 
history is important to us...and to you. 


Today the Shellabarger Crest stands for 
an up-to-date milling organization, staffed 
with expert personnel, modern in all its 
facilities and backed with extensive wheat 
This ls SHELLABARGER’S storage capacity. But our pride of crafts- 
i; dias tee elie eda manship and our great desire to make the 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five best possible product is as old-fashioned as 


modern units in the nation’s 

greatest bread wheat“ field. the day that a waterwheel first turned a 
Backed by sufficient storage Shellabarger millstone. 

(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of & 
26 country elevators to aid in 


collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. Every sack of every 


Backed also by analytical and Shellabarger brand 
testing laboratories, the most 


rigid technical supervision F il strictl 
and, finally, by the highest is milled strictly to 


quality ideals and standards . s in li 
for every Shellabarger the be t qua ty 


product. standards. 














THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Improvements in 
Processing of 
Shortening Cited 


CHICAGO—A demonstration of a 
special new shortening which makes 
possible the saving of millions of 
dollars annually through maintenance 
of freshness of yeast-raised doughs 
was given a group of bakers July 9 
in Chicago. Bread, rolls and coffee 
cake made from the new shortening 
were tested and tasted by the bakers 





who attended the demonstration, held 
in the bakery research laboratory of 
Swift & Co. 


Along with the demonstration of 
how the new shortening induces ten- 
derness, George T. Carlin, chief of 
bakery research for Swift, pointed 
out how all fats are adaptable for 
use in shortenings with the result 
that scarcities in any particular kind 
in the future will not prevent main- 
tenance of a steady flow of shorten- 
ing to bakers. Mr. Carlin said any 
fats can be processed to achieve the 
special performance desired by the 
baker. 


“The new. shortening produces 
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baked goods whose tenderness at 12 
to 24 hours after baking has never 
been equaled,” Mr. Carlin said. “The 
same product at 48 hours is as fresh 
and tender as others immediately 
after removal from the oven and the 
48-hour-fresher ratio is maintained 
for five to six days.” 


Several bakers using the shorten- 
ing have reported that coffee cakes 
with heavy toppings, such as streusel, 
no longer sink in the middle, because 
the dough seems more stable and 
thereby reduces shrinkage, he indi- 
cated. 


Frozen unbaked and also frozen 
baked products were discussed with 











Finger-Tie Control 


No matter where you stand in 
front of the EC-TRI-FLEX, 
controls are always within 
finger-tip reach. Dual Control 
Panels save steps and lost 
motion. Timed automatic 
stop, wait and restart or auto- 
matic stop with manual 
restart further simplifies op- 
eration. Thermostatic heat 
control, rapid response and 
quick loveliong out without 
wavering gives uniform bak- 
ing under full control. 





























Watch an EC-TRI-FLEX if you like to see smooth, coordinated action 


aN 
PUSH - 


BUTTON” 

























































and beautiful baking results. You'll say it’s the easiest operating oven. 

One man or two man operation, the automatic stop and manual re- 
start from either of two control panels makes unloading and loading 
extremely simple. A flick of the finger—it translates orders instantly, 
electrically. Tray travel, baking time, oven temperature in any combi- 
nation you desire—that’s for utmost flexibility. 

Variety or line production items, the EC-TRI-FLEX bakes anything 
you want to bake the way you want it baked—reliably, efficiently and 
economically. It’s the oven preferred by particular bakers. 


PETERSEN 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY + 300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. SAN FRANCISCO-S55 Brady St. 


CANNOT BUY A BETTER BAKING OVEN THAW A PETERSEN 
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George T. Carlin 


full instructions .given for make up. 
“The baker can make pie as well as 


“the best home cook,” Mr. Carlin said, 


“but pie is a product which to obtain 
fullest flavor must be eaten within 
a few hours after baking. It is in 
the freezing process that bakers may 
at last do what many have long 
wanted—save the housewife some of 
her kitchen drudgery. By using fro- 
zen products, she avoids all the 
bother that goes with making a pie, 
biscuits or other baked products.” 

Wartime improvements in _ short- 
ening processing which promise im- 
proved quality of bakery goods were 
explained by Mr. Carlin at the Pa- 
cific Northwest Bakers Conference 
held in Portland, Ore., last May. 

Mr. Carlin told of new processing 
developments which permit manufac- 
ture of essential high grade shorten- 
ings by blending various fats and uti- 
lizing meat fats. 

“The shortening industry no long- 
er is dependent upon any one par- 
ticular type of fats and oils,” Mr. 
Carlin said. “The industry now has 
a choice of raw materials which will 
assure the American baker of much 
more uniform shortening products 
and a more plentiful supply than he 
has ever enjoyed in the past.” 

Mr. Carlin told the bakers that it 
is not the source of the fats used in 
making shortening but rather the 
processing technique that produces 
the desired results in the bake shop. 

“Processing methods developed 
during the war enable the industry 
to utilize lard as a raw material for 
hydrogenated shortenings in much 
the same manner used in the pro- 
duction of shortenings from cotton- 
seed oil and soybean oil,” he said. 

Mr. Carlin said that in addition to 
superior tenderness, the freshness of 
bakery products made with these 
special shortenings can be prolonged 
for days. 

“The field of emulsifying agents 
has hardly been scratched,” he said. 
“It is likely that a host of highly 
specialized products will be offered 
to the industry within the foresee- 
able future. “Prior to the war, the 
hydrogenated shortening field was 
considered almost exclusively a field 
for the vegetable oils. Since the Unit- 
ed States had always been an im- 
porter of vegetable oils, our country 
was faced with serious shortages 
throughout the entire period of the 
war and is still faced with shortages. 
Because of this, the research prob- 
lem dealing with the utilization of 
meat fats in manufactured shorten- 
ings was intensified and has now 


been successfully concluded.” 
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BREAD THROWN 
TO THE WINDS... 


* DRINKWATER 
BAKERY FLOUR 


S THE great combines moved ma- 

jestically into the ripened fields of 
wheat during the harvest months, every 
field owner and worker breathed earnest 
prayers for sun drenched days and 
cloudless skies. 


The elements have always played an 
awesome role in man’s conquest of the 
earth in the struggle for bread. The 
Teutonic and Germanic tribes during the 
days before Christ worshipped Odin and 
Thor, gods of wind and thunder. Thor’s 
day (Thursday) was the day to begin 
plowing and planting that the god 
might withhold his wrath and bless the 
growth of the grain. : 


The days of reaping were days of 
conquest! Harvesters with sharpened 
scythes cut each golden stalk of wheat 
as if they slew a foe. The. victory was 
complete only when the sheaves were 
piled high on carts ready to be taken 
from the field. Then was a time for 
wholehearted rejoicing . . . for singing 
and dancing! The last sheaf must be 


MORTEN 


given to a passing stranger, for this 
traveler might be Odin in disguise, and 
to Odin belonged the harvest. 


Even after the grain was safely 
stored and milled into flour, the gods 
must be appeased. When autumn winds 
blasted their angry trumpets of ap- 
proaching winter through the forests 
and across the valleys, awed peasants 
climbed their roofs and emptied sacks 
of precious flour into the rushing wind 
. .. token to the wind god that a por- 
tion of their bread was his due. When 
Décember winds blew, saucers of flour 
and salt .. . precious ingredients of 
bread .. . were carefully placed on 
doorsteps. If the saucers were emptied 
by the wind, it was taken as a sign that 
the gods were well pleased. 


No longer do men toss flour to the 
wind in pagan ceremonies. Man’s fear 
of the elements has been tempered by 
the light of Christianity, yet bread to- 
day, as over thousands of years ago, is 
treasured by a hungry people. 








* 
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New Canned Bread 
Made from Five 
Grains Introduced 


NEW YORK — Five different 
grains, plus soy flour, give their nu- 
tritional qualities to the “5-Grain 
Bread” being made by the Wuest 
Laboratories, Inc., of this city, and 
canned for delayed use. This is the 
eighth bread in the Soya-Vita family 
being made in this laboratory kitchen 


ing a song of sixpence’ 
Make your business pay, 
Seven tested baking flours* 
Made the Beardstown way. 
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for sale in specialty food shops. 

The bread was developed by Geb- 
bert Wuest, a chemist and consultant 
whose work with wheat and soy 
flours led him io introduce the first 
product of the laboratories, a soy 
and whole wheat loaf. In other loaves 
prunes are added to bread in which 
buttermilk and molasses are used. 

The five-grain bread has been made 
particularly with a view to sending it 
to starving peoples abroad. It is 
vacuum packed in 10% oz. cans 
which contain 15 or 16 thin slices. 

The company is also making the 
bread for its regular market, 
wrapped in cellophane. 


When the baking’s finished, 


Bakers all agree, 
Each one is the finest flour 


They ever hope to see! 


y THE FLO 


CK WTO... 



















No Substitute for 
Bread, Freneh Find 


BALTIMORE — According to Lois 
Felder, writing for the Baltimore Sun 
from Paris, bread is still the center 
of bitter conversation among Pari- 
sians, although the ration, reduced 
since the crises earlier this month, is 
now obtainable all over the city. 

The situation still is highly unsat- 
isfactory because the bread being 
distributed now is largely made of 
corn, a circumstance as insulting to 


*CRITIC 
JENNY LIND 
BROADCAST 

GLORIA 
NORTHERN STAR 

SUNBEAM 
MINNESOTA QUEEN 
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the French people as if wine were 
suddenly made from apples. 


Disdain for Corn 


Corn to the Frenchman is some. 
thing to be fed to pigs and not on 
any account fit for human consump- 
tion. As long as the bread is mealy 
and yellow, the complaints will be 
bitter and long. 

A wave of stomach disorders has 
hit Paris, and Parisians are sure they 
can contribute their malaise to the 
unnatural eating of corn. Evidently 
they will tell you, man was not sup- 
posed to eat maize. The stuff swells 
in your stomach, they claim, and they 
go into vivid descriptions of other 
unpleasant results. 

Besides the unsatisfactory quality 
of the bread, there is not enough 
of it. Each person has a ration of 
one slim round loaf about three feet 
long and three inches in circumfer- 
ence a day. Under this arrangement 
life becomes intolerable for bread- 
eating French people, particularly 
families of working men. Bread is 
cheap, the long unwrapped loaf cost- 
ing only about 4¢, and forms a large 
part of the diet of the average 
family. 

Breakfast consists. of strong chic- 
ory coffee, perhaps a hunk of cheese, 
and bread. The men take a loaf to 
work, to be gnawed at as the day 
goes along and to be eaten in great 
chunks with pieces of sausage and a 
sip of wine at lunch. For large fami- 
lies, the evening meal usually con- 
sists of one dish containing odds and 
ends of meat and vegetables, with 
lots of garlic and onions. Appetites 
are satisfied with bread dipped into 
the mixture, bread with cheese, bread 
dipped into wine or just bread. 

It is nothing at all for a worker 
to consume two or three of the long 
loaves (baguettes, they are called) 
during a day. The cutting down of 
the ration to one loaf—and that loaf 
a heavy mixture of corn meal and 
water—has produced a very unhappy 
France. 


Meat Easily Obtainable 

Otherwise, however, the food situ- 
ation has improved considerably with 
the coming of summer. Meat is back 
on the market and easily obtainable, 
though still rather expensive. Vege- 
tables of all varieties are plentiful 
and fruit, cherries, peaches, straw- 
berries and raspberries have started 
coming into the market to add vari- 
ety to meals. . 

Staples have not improved much. 
Sugar is still severely rationed and 
this summer housewives have been 
denied additional sugar to preserve 
fresh fruits. Coffee and tea, butter 
and flour continue scarce, but eggs 
are back in big quantities, though 
the price remains fairly high at about 
8¢ for each egg. 


a ER A A I REARING ERE KMRL 
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“SEEING THROUGH LIFE’ 
POSTER OFFERED 


A poster captioned “Seeing 
Through Life” is available from the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness at 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. Recently revised and re- 
printed in bright colors, the poster 
emphasizes the measures that con- 
serve and protect eyesight from the 
pre-natal stage through o!d age. It 
is suitable for use in connection with 
health and safety education pro 
grams. Size is 19x25 and price is 30¢ 
per single copy, with reductions 0? 
quantity orders, the society has 40- 
nounced. 


———— 
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Quality Beyond 
Question 


The high standards set for HEART 
of AMERICA .. 


tests this flour must meet before it 





. the rigorous 
is shipped to you . . . is assurance 
of quality without question in this 
famous brand. Choice wheat, care- 
ful milling and rigid laboratory con- 
trol keep HEART of AMERICA 
tops. No wonder loaves made with 


HEART of AMERICA score 


so well. 
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23,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,000, 000 BUSHELS | STORAGE 


a: 
CAGO OFFICE: 
KEL OUR COMPANY 
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RODNEY MILLING COMP/AIN 7 
oe KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


atoms PALLIED MILLING CORP, 


1209 Statler Bui 


‘ Telephone: “ome $340 
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Weare 
Proud 
Mr. Baker And . 


your achievement, 
/ 


TO MAKE 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 





A SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 





© ST’ LOUIS, MO. 
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ARKANSAS 


Mrs. L. D. Bryson has secured a 
shop location in Danville and will sell 
bakery goods produced by the Dan- 
ville Locker Plant. 

The Lonoke (Ark.) Bakery, oper- 
ated by M. J. Stasney, is being im- 
proved with the installation of new 
floors and a fountain. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


I. W. Hall has opened a retail bak- 
ery in connection with Hall’s Grocery 
at 2105 Commercial Drive, Vancou- 
ver. 

Hendry’s Cake Shop has now re- 
opened at Penticton with what is con- 
sidered one of the most modern retail 
stores in the interior. The cake-mak- 


ing plant has been operating practi- 
cally continuously throughout the 
changes, under James and Andrew 
Hendry. The new premises are un- 
der the management of William Bell. 

Officials of McGavin’s, Ltd., 2091 
W. Broadway, Vancouver, have com- 
pleted plans for the company’s pro- 
posed new plant on Leon Ave. and 


TOAST IS BETTER 


Toast it—any way you prefer—and 


note the compelling aroma and finer 


flavor which sparks your appetite. 


Thus WYTASE proves these selling 


advantages in addition to the improved 


crumb color, long recognized as a dis- 


tinctive advantage by leading bakers 


everywhere. 


Let us show you how easy it is to 


use WYTASE for baking better bread. 


DOUGH WHITENER && 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


Mm the J. R. Short Milling Comp to 





its 


natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


% 
&. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 





ee 


Ellis St., Kelwona. It will be a one 
story building to serve as the distrj- 
bution center for the firm’s bakery 
products in the interior of British 
Columbia. 

CALIFORNIA 


The bakery and kitchen of the 
Northern California State Prison at 
Folsom was destroyed by fire July 6, 


COLORADO 


One of the projects of a million 
dollar expansion program for the 
Miller’s Groceteria Co., 42nd Ave. and 
Brighton Boulevard, Denver, is the 
expansion of the present bakery by 
adding floor space measuring 88 ft, 
by 193 ft. Floors and foundations 
will be of concrete and the walls of 
brick. There will be a loading dock 
built. 

CONNECTICUT 


Stamford -will have a new bakery 
when the Top Notch Bakery chain of 
Norwalk opens the third of its chain 
bakeries in a street floor showroom 
of a building recently purchased by 
the company in the Stamford busi- 
ness district. 

Albert Adams, formerly produc- 
tion superintendent for the southern 
plants of Bell Bakeries, is now gen- 
eral manager of the Fort Pierce 
plant. Kenneth Storms, Daytona 
Beach, is now serving as southern 
production superintendent for the 
bakery firm. 

FLORIDA 


The Cushman Bakery of Miami, 
has opened a third outlet. The newest 
is in Coral Gables and will carry a 
complete line of fresh baked goods. 
Refrigerated trucks are used to carry 
bakery products to the new shop fre- 
quently. Particular attention is given 
to late afternoon deliveries of hot 
breads and doughnuts. 

Roy Forsythe, Winter Haven, for- 
mer owner and operator of Porter's 


Bakery here, has just purchased the 


Home Bakery and will operate it 
along the same lines as his old busi- 
ness. Several years ago Mr. Forsythe 
was forced:to give up business on ac- 
count of ill health. 

G. W. Nowling, Fort Walton, is 





IT’S AN AGE OF 
SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA’® 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 


1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
38—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 














*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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assembling machinery and equipment 
for a new bakery which he plans to 
open on Main St. 

Ed. Smith, who has been operat- 
ing the Venice (Fla.) Bakery, has 
closed the shop. Reason given is his 
inability to obtain enough sugar to 
carry on. 

W. Albert Adams, for the past 13 
years serving as regional supervisor 
of production for all southern plants 
of the Bell Bakeries, has been named 
manager of the Ft. Pierce plant. He 
replaces Charles DeArgentage, who 
recently resigned. 

The Marianna (Fla.) Bakery has 
been taken over by C. A. Bookout, 
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former production manager for the 
Florida Baking Co. of Pensacola. 

Marjory’s Cakery of Tampa has 
opened a branch shop at Maderia 
Beach. 

Madison Moore has purchased the 
T and G Bake Shop, 115 Fifth St., 
Panama City, from W. S. Garfield. 
For many years he was shop fore- 
man of the Paige Baking Co. and re- 
cently has operated his own plant in 
Marianna. 

Patsy Ann is the name selected for 
the new bakery being erected by Fer- 
ran Park. Black and White is the se- 
lected color scheme for the shop, lo- 
cated in Eustis. 





The Schmidt Bakery, 1196 Orange 
Ave., Winter Park, has been opened 
by John Schmidt. Before entering 
service Mr. Schmidt operated the 
Royal Bakery at Takoma Park, Md. 

Three new delivery trucks belong- 
ing to the Dortch Cake Shop, com- 
plete with the new name of the com- 
pany were demolished recently when 
a plane crashed in the parking lot 
adjoining the Dortch shop in Miami. 

The Federal Bake Shop in Jack- 
sonville recently moved a few doors 
from its old site to open their new 
bakery at 40 W. Forsyth St. Accord- 
ing to manager C. W. Gaddy, exten- 
sive remodeling in the past few 











THE BEST BREAD 


ELF-SELLING 


BOWMAN UPC*. 


The fine nonfat dry milk solids that carry 
. the BOWMAN UPC* label are your assurance 
of quality bread baking. Every batch is PRE- 
- CONDITIONED to insure normal fermentation 
and smooth make-up. Doughs proof-up bold, - 
well rounded in the pans and naturally they 
bake out uniformly into appetizing full-volume 
loaves. The flavor is richer—color better—grain  __ 
and texture finer—and that all adds up to 
increased consumer satisfaction. 


Yes, your bread gets a thorough 
. ; in ‘ * by ji i i ; i I 
pers and that’s your biggest asset when using 
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They ask for it! When it’s 
made with BOwMAN UPC. 
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Harry S. Moore 


NEW APPOINTMENT — Harry §. 
Moore, who joined the J. B. Carr Bis- 
cuit Co. in 1945 as controller, con- 
tinuing in that post following the 
merger of that company with 
the Consolidated Biscuit Co. to form 
the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
has been appointed eastern division 
manager, it has been announced by 
J. B. Carr, president. Headquarters 
of the eastern division, which em- 
braces the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., West 
Roxbury, Mass., and Greenwood, §. 
C., plants, continue in Wilkes-Barre. 
In addition to his new duties, Mr. 
Moore will serve as treasurer pro 
tem of Carr-Consolidated, pending 
the selection of a successor to Rob- 
ert C. Bristow, who has resigned as 
vice president and treasurer, effec- 
tive July 12. David A. Jones, who 
has been serving as assistant control- 
ler, will act as controller pro tem 
until the selection of a successor to 
Mr. Moore, who will devote himself 
to the administrative phases of his 
division, extending from Maine to 
Florida. 





months has given the store an air 
conditioning system and a thorough 
modernization. 


ILLINOIS 


Gary Carlile, Macomb, has _ pur- 
chased Larry’s Do-nut Bar in that 
city from Larry Holliday. He has had 
the shop under lease for several 
months. 

The Ideal Bakery at Benton has 
installed a new oven and a new mix- 
er, as well as new showcases and 
other equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Nagle, who 
have operated the Bridgeport (IIl.) 
Bakery for the past several months, 
have sold their interest to Parker 
Dempsey of Olney, IIl. 


Hurley Gould, who has been 2 ~ 


teacher in the Harvard high school, 
has made arrangements to open 4 
Dixie Cream Donut Shop in Mount 
Carmel. 

Edgar Bly, who had been operating 
the Dixie Creme Doughnut Shop at 
Mattoon sold his business there, and 
has opened a doughnut shop in Shel- 
byville. 

The Fireside Bakery, owned by 
Stanley A. Kretchman, opened re- 
cently at 2704 Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

INDIANA 

Lucius O. Hamilton, in charge of 
purchases for the White Baking Co. 
with offices in Indianapolis and plants 
in Dayton and St. Louis, has been 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 







Your loaf deserves the best in 





flour quality. And you get that 






top quality in these notable 






brands—milled to perfection from 






wheats that have superior bak- 






ing properties. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 

EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 









Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 









Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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promoted to assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 

W. A. Clark and R. E. White have 
opened the new East Side Bakery at 
1123 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute. The 
two men are owners and operators of 
the new business offering breads, 
pastries and cakes, with summer 
whipped cream products under re- 
frigeration at all times. 

Articles of incorporation for the 
Lincoln Bakery, Inc., Evansville, have 
been filed with the county recorder. 
Adam J. Neu is resident agent and 
principal offices are at 1500 Park St. 
The firm begins business with $50,000 
paid in capital. The incorporators are 
Adam J. Neu, Georgia M. Neu and 
Addis Kramer. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, increasing the present 
capital stock of 10,000 shares with a 
par value of $50, to 100,000 shares of 
no par value. Holders of present 
stock will receive 10 shares of new 
stock for each present share. Paid- 
in capital is $454,000, the petition 
stated. ~ 

Joseph Hiestand and son, John, 
have sold their bakery in Brook to 
A. B. Tyler and William Hoffener of 
Crown Point. The new owners are 
veterans of World War II. 

The South Bend branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. has doubled the 
amount of floor space for their of- 
fices and warehouse to take care of 
the expanding business in this area.. 
They now occupy a new reinforced 
concrete and brick building at 2107 
W. Sample St., with C. F. Ortt con- 
tinuing as manager. 

A retail bakery store has been 
opened at 512 Broadway, Logansport, 
with the name of Sa-So Pastry Shop, 
offering a wide variety of pastry 
products. The slogan of the new store 
is “For Quality Always Sa-So!” 

Deitzen’s a central Indiana baking 
company, has bought the Feist Bak- 
ery in Marion from Charles C. Feist, 
who headed the business bearing his 
name for the past 43 years. Mr. 
Feist stated that his personal desire 
to retire from active business had 
prompted the sale of his business. 
R. O. Worland, of Elwood, Ind., vice 


ABA STAFF MEMBER 
SCORES ACE 


CHICAGO—Bakers who got a good 
look at his golf game in three previ- 
ous rounds this year will be espe- 
cially surprised to hear of the latest 
links exploits of Searing W. East of 
the legal department of American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago. 

Mr. East admitted to ABA onlook- 
ers that he carded a score of 132 in a 
round at Asheville, N. C., while at- 
tending the Carolinas’ bakers meet- 
ing. He improved somewhat to post 
a 122 after a round at Virginia 
Beach during the Potomac States 
bakers’ meeting. Then while on va- 
cation recently in Washington, D. C., 
Mr. East took his game even more 
seriously in a round with baker 
friends, requiring only 111 strokes 
to make the 18 holes. 

Still not satisfied with his play, 
however, Mr. East was a mighty de- 
termined linksman in his fourth 
round of the year June 28 at the 
Navajo Fields Golf Club in Chicago. 
In addition to shaving a total of 16 
strokes off his previous best score to 
post what others in his foursome 
termed a “scorching 95,” ABA’s seri- 
ous minded divot-digger dropped a 
perfectly hit hole-in-one on the Nava- 
jo club’s 125 yd. par 83 fourth hole, 
ABA officials said. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


9 
Ioleheart 
CAKE FLOUR.. 
HARVESTA .-.. 
CRACKER SPONGE 
FLOUR 


DIADEM 
WHITE STAR .- 


PIEFLOUR..-- 


Swans Down 


CAKE FLOUR ..-- 
DOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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PERCY KENT BAG C0. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Men at work have an especial 
need for good nutrition in order to 
do their jobs efficiently and with- 
out excessive fatigue at the end 
of the day. 

Since bread is an excellent source 
of food energy, nutritionists rec- 
ommend two or more sandwiches 
for the lunch box that goes to 
work. When made with ‘‘B-E-T-S” 
enriched bread, sandwiches satisfy 
appetite and help feed the “‘hidden 
hunger” for vitamins and iron 
which are essential for maintaining 
stamina and general good health. 

‘‘B-E-T-S” offer the easy, accu- 
rate, economical way to enrich 
bread with essential vitamins and 
iron in the form of ferrous sulfate. 
Clinical tests show that there is no 
form of iron more assimilable than 
ferrous sulfate, first used in en- 
richment tablets by Winthrop for 
better nutrition. 


Men at Work... 


When bakers enrich bread with 
“B-E-T-S”, they combine good 
health with good taste and satisfy 
consumer demand for a fine white 
loaf with excellent nutritive value. 

And merchandising authorities 
agree that nutritive value today is 
one of the most important factors 
in the merchandising of food 
products. 


For practical assistance with your enrich- ~ 
ment procedure, consult our Technically- 
Trained Representatives. 


Id Address Inquiries to: 


wi S; ial Markets Divisi 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Use Koccal powerful 


germ-killer to sanitize your bakery 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











B-E-T:S 


(GEITHROP'S GRAND OF BREAD.CHRICKEERT vaauts 
oat aorvan FoR 


THE PIONEER 
ENRICHMENT TABLET OFFERS 
THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Fastest disintegrating tablet, assures de- 
pendable and uniform enrichment. 


mended potencies of all required nutrients 


9 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recom- 
accurately, easily and economically. 


Aided in making the method of enrichment 
optional and has saved bakers millions of 
dollars. 


A highly assimilable form of iron—Ferrous 
Sulfate. 





Stocked for quick delivery at Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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president of Deitzen’s, announced 
that no immediate changes are an- 
ticipated in the operations. The firm 
will continue to use the Feist name. 
However, operations in Marion will 
be expanded as quickly as conditions 
permit. ‘ 
IOWA 


Carl and Mary Kirschner have 
opened their new bakery at 50 W. 
Broadway, Fairfield. Known as the 
Broadway Bakery, the firm will pro- 
duce a full line of baked goods, as 
well as cater on special orders. 

A new bakery in Hawarden to re- 
place the Home Bakery will move 
into the same building as soon as the 
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equipment of the Vande Berg Bakery a salesman for the Lowenberg Bak- 
in Remsen can be moved. Mr. Vande ery, has purchased the Agency 
Berg announced that the remodeling (Iowa) Bakery from Dean Kruse, 
is being completed as soon as pos- and plans to operate a bake shop 
sible. and pastry kitchen in connection 
The Anderson Bakery in Forest With the cafe. 

City was closed for an employee’s 
vacation period of two weeks, the KANSAS 

Ark Bakers, Inc., which last No- 


time being used for the redecorat- 
ing of the shop and the installation vember purchased the former Rush- 
of new showcases. ton Bakery at Kansas City, has com- 
The Dunsworth Bakery, Fort Madi- Pleted a $150,000 remodeling job in 
son will be able to send its line of | construction and new equipment. 
bread and baked goods through the Martin’s Bakery, Dodge City, has 
city’s stores with the completion of recently installed new doughnut 
equipment and a cookie machine. 


their new $12,000 plant. 
Louis May, formerly employed as Frank Faucett, owner of the Purity 


Another /(WUt?uck Success Story 


Cry tohMelia-toCobac(-1ina-la-\eMolileMiatiicli(-toMinl-Bei-iaedace 
Twin-Pack unit to meet the consumer demand for 


the newest idea in bread packaging. 


Joseph Giusti, Advertising 
Manager, beams as he exam- 
ines the first Twin-Pack 
loaves as they leave the pick- 
off table of the AMF Stand- 
ard Bread Wrapper equipped 
with Twin-Pack parts. 


Twin-Pack loaves roll off the pick-off table of the AMF Standard 
Bread Wrapper in the Giusti Baking Company wrapping room. 
Each loaf was sliced and separated into two halves by the slicer 
separating device and then guided to the material feed of the first 
wrapper where both half-loaves are wrapped simultaneously. The 
separately wrapped half-loaves then pass through the -Twin-Pack 
Polar Seal and timed feed conveyor to the second AMF Standard 
where both wrapped halves are wrapped together.in the final 
outer wrapper. 


“Consumer response 
has been tremendous” 


Write the Bakery Division for this and other Twin-Pack success stories 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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Bakery, Garden City, has recently 
purchased bakeries at Ulysses and 
Syracuse. 

Gene De Loe of DeLoe’s Bakery 
Iola, has installed a new cake mixer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coy Higgins have 
sold the City Bakery, Oswego, to Leo 
Doyle of Kansas City. They have 
purchased the Baker Boy Bakery at 
Miami, Okla. 

The Bama Pie Shop, Topeka, has 
installed a new oven and made other 
alterations. 

Kenneth Locke, Eria (Kansas) 
Bakery has installed a new oven. 

The Kihm Bakery, Frankfort, was 
purchased recently by M. A. Askren 
of Frankfort. Mr. Askren had 1) 
years baking experience prior to his 
entry into the armed forces, and 
Served as a baker in the U:S. Army 
while stationed in India. 

R. F. Fawcett, Garden City, re. 
cently purchased the Syracuse (Kan- 
sas) Bakery from Cline Farthing, 
who is moving to Las Animas, Colo. 

He will be assisted in the Frank- 
fort bakery business by V. R. Askren. 

Mr. Fawcett owns bakeries in Gar- 
den City and Ulysses and operates 
under the name of Purity Bakery. 
His son, Robert, will manage the 
Syracuse plant which will be used 
entirely to supply the firm’s pastry 
needs in the territory. 

Bread will be brought to Syracuse 
from one of the other bakeries while 
the Syracuse bakery will supply pas- 
try needs of the other towns. 


KENTUCKY 


The Gumbel Cake Co., Louisville, 
with a capital of $7,000, has been in- 
corporated by Matthew J., Ruth and 
Minnie Gumble. 


MINNESOTA 


The Home Bakery, Little Falls, has 
installed complete new equipment to 
supply the new shop under the direc- 
tion of E. T. Hokkanen and R. D. 
Lambe, who left Long Prairie recent- 
ly to start their Little Falls bakery. 

J. A. Bernauer, 1023 W. Howard 
St., Winona, who has operated a bak- 
ery here for the last 18 years, an- 
nounced recently that he is discon- 
tinuing the business and will retire. 
The Federal Bakery Co. has pur- 
chased the business, Wendell Fish, 
manager of the company, said. The 
Bernauer Bakery, which has special- 
ized in cakes and pastries, was lo- 
cated at 553 Huff St. 

The Clarissa (Minn.) Bakery is 
under new management after Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Fenton, who took 
over the bakery last October, sold 
the shop to Richard S. Feste, who 
had been employed there. 

General alterations and remodeling 
are under way at Willards Pastry 
Shop, 1457 University Ave., St. Paul. 
The work is expected to cost $4,000. 

Jerabek’s Bakery has opened at 


eee ee ee ee ae 





CONTROVERSY OVER 
BAKERY ENDED 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Following 
six weeks of controversy, the M. E. 
Hill Baking Co. has been given per 
mission by the town board of Vestal 
to construct a $100,000 bakery plant 
in the Bunn Hill area. The town 
board denied the petition of Some 
owners near the proposed bakery to 
rezone the area from industrial to 
residential classification. The baking 
firm had sought other sites in the 
area, but J. K. Moyer, vice president 
and general manager of the bakery, 
said none was comparable to the 
Bunn Hill location. 
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GREAT BEND 











IMPERIAL 








Forty- Seven Years Ago|— 


in the summer of 1877, John V. Brinkman, father 
of the present president of this company, in com- 
pany with E. C. Sooy, formed a partnership under 
style of 





three run of French burrs. The little mill was, 
therefore, mounted on rollers, brought to the pres- 
ent site in Great Bend and equipped with a steam 


Later the firm style was changed to Sooy, Brink- 
man & Roberts, continuing until 1887, when it was 
incorporated under the present name. 
increases in capacity brought its capacity up to 700 


Eight years ago the entire plant was swept away in 


perfectly equipped steel and concrete plant rose in 
its stead. The capacity now is 1,000 barrels per day. 


Its present management strives, in its milling meth- 
ods and in its business policies, to be worthy of 
the magnificent mill which it has in charge and of 
the wonderful supply of wheat which comes from 
the almost unbroken field extending for scores of 
miles on every side. 


THE WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Sooy & Brinkman, and built a small water- 
power mill on 
Walnut Creek, 
three miles 
from Great 
Bend. 


Walnut Creek 
failed of ex- 
pectations and 
did not supply 
enough water 
to operate the 


Gradual 


storm, but within a few months the present 


“Velvet Flour” KANSAS 





eA Larger Mill 


e Finer Fguipinent 


e Vastly More and Much Finer 
Wheat Grown All About Us 


e Above All : 


Longer Experience 
Better Products 
More and Surer Customer Friendships 


Great Bend, Kansas 
T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 


* SNOBUDDY * 


This Advertisement 
Is Reprinted From the 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number of The Northwestern 
Miller Published in 1923. 


THIS YEAR IS OUR 












NOW SOMETHING HAS BEEN ADDED 


THE WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


VELVET 
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1317 Thompson Ave., South St. Paul, 
with a complete line of baked goods. 

Roscoe and Lois Rerrine have pur- 
chased the Sweet Shop in Blue Earth. 
‘John Beringson has purchased a 
puilding in Cass Lake which he will 
remodel into a bakery and - bakery 
sales room. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A one-story brick building to house 
a bakery and ice cream plant is be- 
ing built in the Veterans’ Center res- 
ervation at Biloxi. Of brick and con- 
crete construction, it will require six 
months for completion and cost ap- 
proximately $60,000. 


MISSOURI 


L. E. Jones of Little Rock, Ark., 
has gone to Dexter and has taken 
over the Dexter Bakery. The plant 
is being entirely renovated and im- 
proved. 

Robert Smolly, a baker for 30 
years in St. Joseph, has opened his 
own bakery at 607 S. Eighth St. in 
that city. 

The new brick addition to the Co- 
lonial Bakery Co. plant, Springfield, 
is abot 50% complete. The extra 
floor space will be used mostly for 
storage. Allen Lawrence is_ the 
Springfield general manager. 

The Thomas Pastry Shop, 112 W. 
Fifth St., Sedalia, has been sold to a 
new firm, Yancey & O’Dell, who have 
changed the name to the Sedalia 
Pastry Shop. 

The Cape Girardeau Baking Co., 
Cape Girardeau, has filed articles of 
incorporation under its new name of 
the Master Baking Co. The company 
will issue 5,000 shares of $10 capital 
stock. 

James L. Pepper of Dexter and L. 
E. Jones, formerly of Little Rock, 
Ark., have purchased the Dexter bak- 
ery from C. A. Rife. The new owners 
will redecorate and re-equip the 
plant. 

MONTANA 


The Lell Bakery, Fort Benton, 
formerly owned by Norman Grylls, 
has been leased by John Macken- 
stadt, Big Sandy, and Bob Nelson, 
Fort Benton. Additional machinery is 
being installed in the building. Mr. 
Mackenstadt will continue to handle 
his Big Sandy bakery. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Moore’s Market & Bakery, with 
stores at 750 Elm St. and 140 Wilson 
St, Manchester,. and 4 Main St., 
Goffstown, has been celebrating its 
30th anniversary. 

A cafeteria has been opened in 
connection with the Comet Donut 
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BAKERY SHUTS DOWN 
AFTER 100 YEARS 


MANITOWOC, WIS. — Approxi- 


mately 100 years of continuous op- 


eration on ane location was brought 
to a close recently with the tempo- 
fary shutdown of the City Bakery, 
815 Jay St., preparatory to relocat- 
ing in a new and modern building at 
1926 S. Ninth St. The shop was 
founded in 1850 by the late William 
Wernecke who came to Manitowoc 
from Germany. In 1882 he was joined 
by his son-in-law, Carl Schroeter, who 
later took over the business, and in 
1892 erected the present two-story 
brick bakery. In 1919 he sold the 
bakery to Frank Frieder. The latter 
operated the bakery with his sons, 
and on the death of the elder Frieder, 
Mrs. Frieder and her sons continued. 


———— 
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Shop at 8 Wakefield St., Rochester. 
The doughnut’ establishment, of 
which Victor Hamel is the proprietor, 
was opened six years ago. 

The Hillsborough county delegation 
in the legislature has rejected a re- 


quest for an appropriation of $10,000. 


for the establishment of a new bak- 
ery at the county farm, Concord. 


NEW MEXICO 


Rowley’s Bakery, Augua Fria and 
Water Sts., Santa Fe, has taken out 
a permit for a 38 ft. by 50 ft. addi- 
tion to cost $3,000. The walls will be 
of cement block construction. 

The Bowman Baking Co. has in- 


stalled a new refrigerated case in 
their bakery in Deming. The new 
service will enable the bakery to 
supply cream pies and puffs, as well 
as whipped cream products. 

The Hill Bakery Shop is now open 
in Los Alamos under the direction of 
George Hillhouse and Henry Martin, 
who have the concession. 

Wilson L. and David Elmo Orr 
have opened the Orr Sweet Shop, 
607 W. Second St., Roswell, formerly 
operated as the Orr Bakery under 
their father’s management. The shop 
will continue to bake pastries, will 
enlarge their service departments 
and add an ice cream department. 
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NEW YORK 

The Broad St. Doughnut Shop has 
been opened at 62 Broad St., Johnson 
City, by Arthur and Ardell Steika. 

Gus Baska, operator of a bakery at 
1204 Seneca St., Buffalo, has been 
granted a permit by the city division 
of buildings to enlarge his bakery, 
at a cost of $4,000. 

Hendees Pies, Inc., 471 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Buffalo, has been granted a 
building permit by the city division 
of buildings to alter its bakery at a 
cost of $8,000. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the Royale Cake 
Shoppe, 3327 Bailey Ave., Buffalo. The 
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partners are Anthony Madonia and 
Sam Madonia. 

The Billings Bakery, 106 E. 3rd 
St., Jamestown, has been reopened 
after a two-week shutdown during 
which time the shop was redecorated. 

A business name has been filed for 


the Tasty Pastry Shop, 64 Ridge 
Road, Lackawanna, by John An- 
dreeff, Vangel E. Gherass and Alek- 
sander P. Bogoevich. 

Saltzman’s Bakery Co. has been 
granted a building permit to alter its 
store at 300 Main St., Buffalo, at a 
cost of $900. 

Potwin’s Bakery, 508 W. 5th St., 
Jamestown, has been opened under 
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new management. Decorated cakes 
are a specialty of the shop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Capitalized at $60,000, the Quality 
Pastry Shop, Inc., High Point, has 
been organized here to engage in a 
general bakery business. Incorporat- 
ors include Odell and Lola H. Cal- 
houn, both of Craneville, and T. R. 
Bruce of High Point. 

The Southern Baker’s Supplies, 
Inc., has been formed with $100,000 
capitalization at Charlotte by R. E. 
Hodgins, among others. 

Ralph Stanley and his wife, Mary, 
have recently remodeled their plant, 





the Rockingham (N. C.) Bakery, and 
have resumed the production of bread 
which they discontinued several 
months ago. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Inc., Char- 
lotte, has been granted a charter to 
deal in bakery products. Authorized 
capital stock is $100,000. Incorporat- 
ors of the new concern include V. J. 
Parker, James Lampros and I. E. 
Pittle, all of Charlotte. 

The Krispy Kreme Corp., Winston- 
Salem, has been granted a charter to 
engage in a general bakery, soft 
drink, and fruits and edibles business 
in all their branches. Authorized 
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capital stock is $100,000. The incor. 
porators include Vernon C. and Lewis 
Rudolph, both of Winston-Salem, and 
Oscar L. Mathis of Charlotte. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Hoffman Bros. Bakery in Mc. 
Clusky has been opened for business 
after extensive remodeling. The new 
shop will be operated by Walter and 
Harvey Hoffman. 

Paul Meidinger has taken charge of 
the Sweetheart Bakery in Williston, 


OHIO 


The Felber Biscuit Co., 408 N. 6th 
St., Columbus, has begun construc- 
tion of an addition to its garage at a 
cost of $9,000. 

A $350,000 bakery will be built in 
Columbus by the Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., biscuit division of Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. The three- 
story building will be erected on a 
3%-acre site on the north side of 
E. Livingston Ave. The structure will 
have an 80 ft. front and will be 350 
ft. long, of concrete and face brick. 
A 200 ft. continuous automatic bak- 
ing oven will be installed. When in 
full operation, the bakery will employ 
about 200 persons. 


OKLAHOMA 


The General Baking Co., Tulsa, 
has added four new trucks to its fleet. 
The company’s plant in Oklahoma 
City has two ‘new trucks and the 
Enid plant two trucks. 

The Continental Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, has bought three trucks. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Purcell, has 
installed bread-making equipment. 
Heretofore the shop has made pas- 
tries only. 

Jim Bills has bought a delivery 
truck for his Chickasha, Okla., Bake- 
Rite Bakery. 

The National Biscuit Co., Tulsa, 
has bought a new truck. 

Mead’s Bakery, Lawton, Okla., has 
also added a truck to its equipment. 

The Laverne (Okla.) Bakery has 
moved into its new building and has 
installed new equipment. 

The Garling Bakery, Elk City, has 
been bought by Ralph Johnson, Bor- ' 
ger, Texas. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Two ex-army men, Warren Han- 
son and Albert J. Steigerwald, are 
operating the Frigid-Dough Co., at 
2817 Forbes St., Pittsburgh. They 
have a franchise to cover western 
Pennsylvania, most of West Virginia 
and part of New York, and make 
frozen pies, cinnamon and cloverleaf 
rolls. 

As part of an expansion program, 
the Quality Bakery, 184 E. Main St., 
Spartansburg, has opened a second 
bakery and retail store at 128 
Morgan Square in the downtown 
business district of Spartansburg, ac- 
cording to Frank Gant, owner. 

A charter was granted by the sec- 
retary of state at Columbia, to the 
Tasty Bake Shop, Inc., of that city 
for a general bakery business, with 
capital stock of $20,000. W. L. Cobb 
is president. 

Sonney’s Bakery & Catering Serv- 
ice has been opened at 617 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Williamsport, by Alfred B. 
Haswell, Jr. A bakery, lunch counter 
and catering service are operated 
seven days a week. The owner and all 
employees are veterans of World War 
i, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The state of South Dakota has let 
contracts to five out-of-town concerns 
for complete equipment for the new 
bakery at the State Hospital in Yank- 
ton. The firms include the Omaha 
Bakery Supply Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 








Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 









This year’s huge southwestern winter wheat crop is one of the star 
achievements of America this year. Produced in a time of critical 
need for wheat, this year’s crop is a proud accomplishment for this 
nation. We are proud, too, of the fine baking performance of 
AMERICAN FLOURS. For producing a quality loaf, there is 


no better foundation. 


© 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. BOSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Aslesen Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Twin City Supply Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; the Leonard Haines Co. and 
the Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York City. 

The Horchler Bakery in Parkston 
is being enlarged and fitted out with 
a new mastik flooring as part of a 
building improvement program. 

C. H. Bauer has opened a new pas- 
try shop on the corner of 3rd St. and 
2nd Ave., Milbank, and has added a 
new oven and equipment in order to 
facilitate his handling of special pas- 
try orders. 

TENNESSEE 


The Dixie Donut Shop in Martin has 
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moved into a newly-decorated build- 
ing there where more room is pro- 
vided and where the store will be 
more accessible to the public, com- 
gpany officials said. 

Kling’s Bakery, 3502 Dodds Ave., 
Chattanooga, has been granted a 
charter to manufacture and sell bak- 
ery products. 

TEXAS 

The Sabine Holsum Bakers, with a 
stock capitalization of $50,000, has 
been formed in Port Arthur by 
Jack Straus, W. A. Atkin and Carl 
Vaughan. 

Taystee Baking Co., Beaumont has 
been authorized by the construction 


division office, Office of Housing Ex- 


pediter, to proceed with plans for the 
construction of a new $210,000: bak- 
ery plant on the Port Arthur high- 
way. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Y. Congdon opened 
a bakery in Bryan recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Gibson have 
purchased the Big Dandy Bakery in 
Alice from John Nauer and changed 
the name to the Alice Bakery. 

H. E. Vaughn has sold his half in- 
terest in the Specialty Bake Shop, 
San Angelo, to Ted Ross. 

Mrs. Boehme’s Bakery in San An- 
gelo recently had a $3,000 fire loss 
from a defective water heater vent. 








RED STAR YEAST 


CONFIDENCE 


CONFIDENCE in a product is seldom an overnight 


achievement . . . it is the reward of consistent quality 


and uniformity. 


The sixty-five year history of RED STAR YEAST is a 
story of product confidence—won and held through 
rigid adherence to ever higher manufacturing stand- 
ards. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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VIRGINIA 

The Krispy Kreme Doughnut Co, 
a North Carolina corporation, with 
principal office in Virginia at Alex. 
andria, with Ernest Rudolph as agent, 
has been granted a certificate of ay- 
thority to conduct a bakery business, 
Maximum capital is 7,500 shares 
without par value. The certificate 
was procured by the corporation, 419 
First National Bank Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

The Rainbow Bread Co. is con- 
structing a new home on Gillespie 
Road in Roanoke. The new plant will 
be about twice the size of the present 
Center Ave. structure and will have 
larger ovens and new machinery. Of- 
fices and garages will be located in one 
large building. F. J. Welch, manager 
of the company, said he hopes to 
move into the new building about 
Jan. 1. 


WISCONSIN 


Mr. and Mrs. David Closs, proprie- 
tors of the Glenwood Bakery of Glen- 
wood City, have purchased the Harri- 
man building in that city. 

The Korner Bakery, Sparta, has in- 
stalled a new revolving tray oven. 
Owen Vieregge is the firm’s head. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Peterson of Eau 
Claire have purchased the Home 
Bake Shop in Tomah from Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruweld Masuhr. The Petersons 
have been in the bakery business in 
Eau Claire for the past 16 years. 

Mom and Dad’s East Side Bakery 
is open for business at 807 Main St., 
Eau Claire, stocking a complete line 
of baked goods under the ownership 
of Les and Irma Turk. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gusset are oc- 
cuping the location in Pardeeville 
formerly belonging to the Wenzel 
Coffee Shop. The Gussets have op- 
erated bakeries in Lodi and Prairie 
du Sac for 25 years before coming 
to Pardeeville, where they will han- 
dle all varieties of baked goods. 

The City Bakery, Black River 
Falls, was closed recently for the in- 
stallation of a new electrically con- 
trolled revolving oven, a dough mix- 
er and the redecoration of the sales 
room. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. McDonald 
are proprietors. 

The Eddy Bakery, Winter St. and 
Ogden Ave., managed by William 
Tomkin, has completed a six months 
improvement program involving in- 
stallation of new equipment and gen- 
eral modernization of the firm’s quar- 
ters. 

The Star Bakery in Waupaca, op- 
erated by Mr. and Mrs. Will Doerfier 
for the past 20 years, has been sold 
to Levi Olson of Chicago. Mr. Olson 
learned the baking trade with the 
Star shop before going to Chicago to 
engage in business. 

Ownership of the Merrill (Wis.) 
Bakery, 818 First St., has been trans- 
ferred to Russell Dumond. He former- 
ly lived in Milwaukee, and has spent 
17 years in the bakery business. The 
former owner of the bakery was Jos- 
eph Heineman. 

The Strand Bakery Co. store at 
2536 Monroe St., will close in August, 
according to Olaf Strand, operating 
the bakery. He also operates stor:s 
at 2007 Atwood Ave., 843 E. Johnson 
St. and in Middleton. 


WASHINGTON 
Walla Walla’s newest bakery is 
now open at East Maine and Spokane 
Sts. It is the “Dainty Maid Bakery” 
under the ownership and managership 
of W. G. Phelps. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


N. W. Wilson has assumed charge 
of the Dutch Oven, 1508 Bland St., 
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The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 

















MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS ; OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 














F. By using a combination of puff 
paste and butter in.the icing the 
softening point of the icing is raised 
giving it a firmer body. This is 
quite helpful during the summer 
months. 

3. False. Corn sugar caramelizes 
at a somewhat lower temperature 
than nicrose, resulting in the crust 
being slightly darker. 

4. False. Salt rising bread should 
be proofed at about 110° F. for best 
results. 

5. True. By using this procedure, 
the filling and crust will be im- 
proved. The starch will not settle 
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TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on Page 38 

























1. True. In checking over numer- 
ous formulas, we have found that 
when 1 oz. salt is used for each 10 
lb. dough, that this is about the 
correct amount to use. 

2. True. Puff paste has a melt- 
ing point of about 112 to 115° F., 
and butter melts at about 85 to 88° 
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to the bottom of the filling during 
baking, eliminating sogginess of the 
crust. The cooked starch should 
be cooled before it is added to the 
balance of the ingredients for the 
custard filling. 

6. True. A bushel of good wheat 
will weigh approximately 60 lb. The 
miller therefore should obtain about 
42 lb. of white flour from it. This 
is called a straight flour. 

7. False. Liquid buttermilk will 
contain about .5 to .7% lactic acid. 
Powdered buttermilk contains from 
5 to 7%. As manufacturers of pow- 
dered buttermilk control the acidity, 

























































It isn't outer appearance that makes a policeman. It’s the selection of 
the man, the years of training, the constant vigilance. Protective pack- 
aging is also more than mere outer appearance. It requires selection of 
a paper with the right basic qualities . . . one that can meet your needs 
exactly .. .and economically. That’s why over 600 different Riegel 
Papers are used by leading firms in many fields. For protective papers 
. . . for special papers of any type . . . always consult Riegel first. 









RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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it has been found that by using this 
type, more uniform results will pe 
obtained by the baker. 


8. True. When the temperature 
is lower than this, longer creaming 
time is necessary in order to obtain 
the proper volume. When warmer 
than 75°, the creaming time should 
be decreased. Considering that very 
few bakers have control over the 
temperature in the cakeshop, it is 
surprising to find the fine quality 
cakes being produced. Proper man- 
ipulation is undoubtedly a big reason 
for this. 


9. True. For example, a finer 
granulation would decrease the 
spread, while a coarser granulation 
will cause an increase. However, 
when the sugar crystals are ex. 
tremely course, spread may be re- 
duced due to the sugar crystals not 
dissolving during baking. 


10. False. Experimental work 
done on this problem showed there 
was little or no difference in the 
staling of the bread. 


11. True. This will help to de- 
crease the tendency for the filling to 
boil out. The oven should be hot 
enough also, to bake the crust be- 
fore the filling starts to boil. 


12. False. Excellent angel foods 
have been made by using dried 
whites. The results obtained are de- 
pendent upon the quality and process 
used in the manufacture of dried 
whites. 


13. True. This will decrease the 
tendency for the slices to turn dark. 
Speed of production is important. It 
has been experienced that when slic- 
ing the bananas with a wooden blade 
instead of a metal one, discoloration 
will be somewhat retarded. 


14. False. It may not contain 
more than 38% moisture one hour 
or more after it is baked. 


15. False. There is nothing that 
can be done to eliminate the smok- 
ing of the burnt fat. The flavor 
of the fat has been damaged, and 
if it is used, the fried products will 
have an inferior flavor. 


16. False. We should use 8 oz. 
cream of tartar, 4 oz. soda and 4 oz. 
cornstarch to make 1 lb. baking pow- 
der. This baking powder would be 
slightly on the alkaline side, but 
would do for practical baking pur- 
poses. The starch is used to de- 
crease the tendency for the mix- 
ture to become lumpy. 


17. False. This procedure is 
frowned upon as irregular fermenta- 
tion is very apt to result. 


18. False. Bread flour would pro- 
duce a tougher cake, which would be 
objectionable. 


19. True. It is the general opin- 
ion that 80 to 85% relative humidity 
will produce the best results. 


20. False. Cream of tartar does 
not produce carbon dioxide gas. It is 
used in puff paste in order to mellow 
the gluten in the dough. The dough 
will be easier to roll out. If the 
doughs are allowed to rest in a cool 
place over night, it is not necessary 
to use it, as the acidity of the 
doughs is increased naturally, and 
the gluten mellowed. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


O. E. SLEEPER DEAD 

BURLINGTON, VT. — O. Earl 
Sleeper, 57, secretary of the Vermont 
Bakers Assn. and local manager of 
Standard Brands, Inc., since 1939, re- 
cently died suddenly following a heart 
attack. His survivors include two 
sons, Forest B. and Frank W. Sleeper. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 































SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 




















ESTABLISHED 18658 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS | | Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 













F vuein 4,006 sane Family Flour De Luxe 
TOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA THE CRETE MILLS 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ~ 














‘DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE 13) D.4 § 309 2 O) ay. 8 8 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL - FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Sylisk seen £4,0°00-Sacks. Daily 
- UTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


upply for all your flour heeds 
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E. G. Laughery 


NEW APPOINTMENT — The T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha, has announced 
the appointment of E. G. Laughery 
as technical director. In this posi- 
tion he will be responsible for quality 
control, research development and the 
technical aspects of manufacturing. 
Mr. Laughery is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and has been 
associated with the food manufactur- 
ing field in a technical capacity for 
the past 11 years. Previously he has 
been connected with the Flavor Serv- 
ice Corp., Pabst Brewing Co. and 
the Corn Products Refining Co. 





To Professionals... 





Story of Bakers’ 
Bread Presented in 
Fleischmann Ads 


Since 1941 the makers of Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast have appealed to doc- 
tors, home economists and profession- 
al nutritionists in the interests of 
bakers’ bread through advertisements 
appearing in the business papers of 
these professions—the Journal of 
the American Medical Assn. and 
What’s New in Home Economics. 

An illustrated prospectus on these 
professional appeals has been pub- 
lished recently for distribution to 
bakers by the Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc. From this 
bakers may learn what appeals were 
made in 1946 and 1947. They also are 
invited by Fleischmann to use these 
ads over their own signatures locally. 

The booklet points out that during 
1946, 111,409 doctors and 100,000 
home economists and professional 
nutritionists were reached with this 
story, which materially helped to off- 
set the misleading propaganda of food 
faddists. 

During 1947, appeals to doctors are 
appearing in the American medical 
association journal. Home economists 
and nutritionists will see the effective 
story of bakers’ bread in What’s 
New in Home Economics. 

This fall, the medical journal will 
carry bread’s story of good nutrition 
to over 100,000 doctors in the Sept. 
20, Oct. 18, Nov. 15, and Dec. 20 
issues. Likewise, over 100,000 home 
economists and professional nutri- 
tionists will get menu suggestions 
and. the dollar-stretching story of 
bakers’ bread from double page 
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spreads in the October and November 
issues of What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PALMETTO COMPLETING 
EXPANSION BUILDING 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. — The Pal- 
metto Baking Co. here is completing 
a $150,000 expansion program which 
includes installation of a new oven 
capable of producing 3,500 loaves of 
bread an hour. 

Other new equipment which has 
been installed includes a doughnut 
machine, an oil-burning steam gen- 





erator, a new system of belt convey- 
ors and a flour blender. 

The new oven is approximately 40 
by 20 ft. The dough pans are trans- 
ported by a belt conveyor inside the 
oven where the temperature is main- 
tained at 400 degrees. A system of 
belt conveyors then takes the bread 
to the wrapping room where it is 
packaged for delivery. 

In addition to the new equipment 
installed, an addition to the com- 
pany’s building will soon be com- 
pleted, according to an announce- 
ment by Robert H. Jennings, presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


August 5, 1947 


Food Industry Manual 
Published 


© “Food Products” Contains 
Section on Milling of 
Wheat and Bread Making 


“Food Products,” a comprehensive 
986-page manual covering the food 
industry and related fields, has been 
published by the Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Author of the 
book is Saul Blumenthal, consultant 
food technologist of Shirley Labora. 
tories. 

The author has compiled the re. 
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sults of his many years of experience 
in the manufacture of foods and has 
also included methods developed and 
used by other specialists in the field. 
“Factory-tested” formulas for mak- 

hundreds of commercial food 

cts in the canning, flavoring, 
peverage, confectionery, essence, con- 
diment, dairy, meat, fish and allied 
industries are presented in the vol- 


ume. 

The book contains a great deal of 
information on popular and basic 
food ingredients with which every 
plant superintendent, food chemist, 
section foreman, food manufacturer 
and salesman should be familiar. 
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Of particular interest to the bak- 
ing and milling industries is a sec- 
tion on the milling of wheat and 
bread making. Other chapter titles 
of interest to these industries are: 
“Pie Fillings and Pies,” “Cookies, 
Doughnuts and Cakes” and “Plant 
Sanitation and Sanitary Food Con- 
trol.” 

Price of the book is $12. Address 
of the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
is 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

—W.ELL. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES HEAD NAMED 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lloyd R. Wick- 
wire, former manager of the St. Louis 








branch of the Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., has been named to head 
sales promotion in the territory be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., for the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO NEWFOUNDLAND 

ALBANY, MO.—Ed Hicks, resident 
here, has departed for Newfoundland 
where he will remain a year as a 
bakery supervisor at an airport proj- 
ect being built by the United States. 
Mr. Hicks formerly owned and op- 
erated a bakery in Bethany, and also 
had been engaged in bakery work in 
Kansas City. 
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George Kuck 


JOINS CARR -CONSOLIDATED — 
George Kuck, with a background of 
27 years as an industrial engineer in 
the food and allied industries, has 
joined the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. at its general production offices 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where he will 
be in charge of industrial engineering, 
specializing in production and organ- 
ization, it has been announced by R. 
L. Smith, vice president in charge of 
production. For the last nine years, 
Mr. Kuck, a native of New York City 
and a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was engaged as a consultant on 
manufacturing problems in the bis- 
cuit baking and other food proc- 
essing industries. For 16 years previ- 
ously, he was associated with major 
companies in the cracker, biscuit and 
allied fields. 





Pretzel Promotion 
Succeeds: Pretzel 
Twisters Scarce 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Promo- 
tional efforts of the pretzel baking 
industry to dissuade the public from 
associating their product only with 
the consumption of beer has paid off 
well, it is reported. 

The campaign to popularize pret- 
zels as a companion to ice cream 
sodas and other ice cream dishes and 
desserts is credited as being an im- 
portant factor in the rise of pretzel 
sales last year to more than $17,- 
500,000. 

But Norval Postweiler, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, told di- 
rectors attending a one-day confer- 
ence here recently that the increased 
demand has resulted in a dire short- 
age of pretzel twisters, a term they 
prefer instead of the old-fashioned 
pretzel benders. 

He said there are only 800 such 
workers in the country right now, 
most of them centered in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To help correct the condition, sev- 
eral schools to teach the technique 
are being formed. The first of these 
was opened in Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. Postweiler told the gathering 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel that 
the pretzel played no small part in 
winning the war and is performing 
a similar role in industry’s reversion 
to peacetime operation. 
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E. G. Laughery 


NEW APPOINTMENT — The T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha, has announced 
the appointment of E. G. Laughery 
as technical director. In this posi- 
tion he will be responsible for quality 
control, research development and the 
technical aspects of manufacturing. 
Mr. Laughery is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and has been 
associated with the food manufactur- 
ing field in a technical capacity for 
the past 11 years. Previously he has 
been connected with the Flavor Serv- 
ice Corp., Pabst Brewing Co. and 
the Corn Products Refining Co. 





To Professionals .. . 





Story of Bakers’ 
Bread Presented in 
Fleischmann Ads 


Since 1941 the makers of Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast have appealed to doc- 
tors, home economists and profession- 
al nutritionists in the interests of 
bakers’ bread through advertisements 
appearing in the business papers of 
these professions—the Journal of 
the American Medical Assn. and 
What’s New in Home Economics. 

An illustrated prospectus on these 
professional appeals has been pub- 
lished recently for distribution to 
bakers by the Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc. From this 
bakers may learn what appeals were 
made in 1946 and 1947. They also are 
invited by Fleischmann to use these 
ads over their own signatures locally. 

The booklet points out that during 
1946, 111,409 doctors and 100,000 
home economists and professional 
nutritionists were reached with this 
story, which materially helped to off- 
set the misleading propaganda of food 
faddists. 

During 1947, appeals to doctors are 
appearing in the American medical 
association journal. Home economists 
and nutritionists will see the effective 
story of bakers’ bread in What’s 
New in Home Economics. 

This fall, the medical journal will 
carry bread’s story of good nutrition 
to over 100,000 doctors in the Sept. 
20, Oct. 18, Nov. 15, and Dec. 20 
issues. Likewise, over 100,000 home 
economists and professional nutri- 
tionists will get menu suggestions 
and. the dollar-stretching story of 
bakers’ bread from double page 
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spreads in the October and November 
issues of What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PALMETTO COMPLETING 
EXPANSION BUILDING 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. — The Pal- 
metto Baking Co. here is completing 
a $150,000 expansion program which 
includes installation of a new oven 
capable of producing 3,500 loaves of 
bread an hour. 

Other new equipment which has 
been installed includes a doughnut 
machine, an oil-burning steam gen- 





erator, a new system of belt convey- 
ors and a flour blender. 

The new oven is approximately 40 
by 20 ft. The dough pans are trans- 
ported by a belt conveyor inside the 
oven where the temperature is main- 
tained at 400 degrees. A system of 
belt conveyors then takes the bread 
to the wrapping room where it is 
packaged for delivery. 

In addition to the new equipment 
installed, an addition to the com- 
pany’s building will soon be com- 
pleted, according to an announce- 
ment by Robert H. Jennings, presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


August 5, 1947 


Food Industry Manual 
Published 


e “Food Products” Contains 
Section on Milling of 
Wheat and Bread Making 


“Food Products,” a comprehensive 
986-page manual covering the food 
industry and related fields, has been 
published by the Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Author of the 
book is Saul Blumenthal, consultant 
food technologist of Shirley Labora- 
tories. 

The author has compiled the re. 
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sults of his many years of experience 
in the manufacture of foods and has 
also included methods developed and 
used by other specialists in the field. 
“pactory-tested” formulas for mak- 

hundreds of commercial food 
products in the canning, flavoring, 
peverage, confectionery, essence, con- 
diment, dairy, meat, fish and allied 
industries are presented in the vol- 


ume. 

The book contains a great deal of 
information on popular and basic 
food ingredients with which every 
plant superintendent, food chemist, 
section foreman, food manufacturer 
and salesman should be familiar. 
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Of particular interest to the bak- 
ing and milling industries is a sec- 
tion on the milling of wheat and 
bread making. Other chapter titles 
of interest to these industries are: 
“Pie Fillings and Pies,” ‘Cookies, 
Doughnuts and Cakes” and “Plant 
Sanitation and Sanitary Food Con- 
trol.” 

Price of the book is $12. Address 
of the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
is 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

—W.ELL. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES HEAD NAMED 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lloyd R. Wick- 
wire, former manager of the St. Louis 





branch of the Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., has been named to head 
sales promotion in the territory be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Indianapolis» 
Ind., for the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TO NEWFOUNDLAND 

ALBANY, MO.—Ed Hicks, resident 
here, has departed for Newfoundland 
where he will remain a year as a 
bakery supervisor at an airport proj- 
ect being built by the United States. 
Mr. Hicks formerly owned and op- 
erated a bakery in Bethany, and also 
had been engaged in bakery work in 
Kansas City. 
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‘George Kuck 


JOINS CARR - CONSOLIDATED — 
George Kuck, with a background of 
27 years as an industrial engineer in 
the food and allied industries, has 
joined the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. at its general production offices 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where he will 
be in charge of industrial engineering, 
specializing in production and organ- 
ization, it has been announced by R. 
L. Smith, vice president in charge of 
production. For the last nine years, 
Mr. Kuck, a native of New York City 
and a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was engaged as a consultant on 
manufacturing problems in the bis- 
cuit baking and other food proc- 
essing industries. For 16 years previ- 
ously, he was associated with major 
companies in the cracker, biscuit and 
allied fields. 





Pretzel Promotion 
Succeeds; Pretzel 
Twisters Scarce 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Promo- 
tional efforts of the pretzel baking 
industry to dissuade the public from 
associating their product only with 
the consumption of beer has paid off 
well, it is reported. 

The campaign to popularize pret- 
zels as a companion to ice cream 
sodas and other ice cream dishes and 
desserts is credited as being an im- 
portant factor in the rise of pretzel 
sales last year to more than $17,- 
500,000. 

But Norval Postweiler, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, told di- 
rectors attending a one-day confer- 
ence here recently that the increased 
demand has resulted in a dire short- 
age of pretzel twisters, a term they 
prefer instead of the old-fashioned 
pretzel benders. 

He said there are only 800 such 
workers in the country right now, 
most of them centered in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To help correct the condition, sev- 
‘eral schools to teach the technique 
are being formed. The first of these 
was opened in Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. Postweiler told the gathering 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel that 
the pretzel played no small part in 
winning the war and is performing 
a similar role in industry’s reversion 
to peacetime operation. 
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FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an. 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS wi222 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


August 5, 1947 








FLOOD RESCUE — When the mighty rivers of the Mississippi Valicy 
rampage, boats are frequently the only means of transportation. In Mis- 
souri recently Highways No. 40 and 5 were covered with water, req:ir- 
ing Joe Hall, and George T. Drake (above), of the Columbia, Mo., branch 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., to deliver yeast to the bakers of Boonville \ia 
water. The cargo was transferred from truck to boat, and scheduled <e- 
liveries carried out with outboard motor and oars. 





TAYSTEE BEGINS WORK 
ON NEW $500,000 PLANT 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS—The Tays- 
tee Bread Co. has begun work on its 
new plant on Port Arthur Rd. 

Including equipment and machin- 
ery, it will represent an investment 
of about $500,000 and will incorpo- 
rate all of the new features of mod- 
ern, sanitary bakery operation. 

Harold Duperier, local manager of 
Taystee, says the company’s bakery 


at Fannin and Holmes Sts. wii! be 

closed when the new plant begins 
‘sulids }xou Apres uornricdo 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UNION BISCUIT PROMOTES 
CHARLES E. KENNEDY 


ST. LOUIS — Charles E. Kennedy 
has been appointed executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
Union Biscuit Co. here. Mr. Kennedy 
has been a vice president and assist- 
ant general manager since 1945. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—==== 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent — 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


























SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


4 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. , 
129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 
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Six Reasons 
why BETRKAKE 
is better! 


1. Selected Oils . . . Durkee is one of the 
world’s largest processors of vegetable oils, 
and only the finest are selected for Betrkake! 


2. Laboratory Tested ... Before and after 
each stage of processing, every batch must 
measure up to exacting laboratory specifi- 
cations for Betrkake. 

3. Super-Emulsifying Power ... Every batch 
of Betrkake has super-emulsifying power so 
that you may add a greater amount of 
sugar, liquids and other rich ingredients. 

4. Eonized . . . Before packing even the 
oxygen is excluded from Betrkake through 
Durkee’s special Eonizing Process. Eoniz- 
ing is your guarantee of Betrkake’s fresh- 
ness ... your guard against rancidity! 

5. Temperature Tested ... After Betrkake 
is packaged, it is tempered under controlled 
conditions to insure plasticity and stability 
... and then... 

6. A CAKE IS BAKED ... Yes, after meeting 
all scientific requirements, we actually bake 
a cake from each batch. Only if the cake 
measures up to the highest bakery standards 

is Betrkake released to the trade. 


Berr Kane 


WITH “sypeR- EMULSIFYING POWER” 





A Product of 


Quexee Famous Fooos 
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BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
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WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 








PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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* s eo 
an integrated service of grain supply... 
From the field to the mill, Cargill offers functions, Cargill broadens its services 
a unified service of grain supply. to growers and processors, and helps 
Strategically located country elevators insure the economical handling and 


plus branch buying offices originate tre- | movement of grain. Offices in Minne- 
mendous quantities of all grains. Huge  apolis and all principal grain markets. 


terminal elevator capacity provides 
vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged 
economically by rail, truck and water. 


Fully staffed sales offices and a highly |e A 1:4 


developed private wire system permit 
the quick relaying of spot information 
and orders. By close integration of 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 


SPECIALISTS IN 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
i 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
hippers of and Foreign Ports 





WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 





FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY THE CROWN BAG CO. 
2686 Harvard 


Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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ME 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Low Grades and 
ones Kansas Oy Millfeed 
welnaiin, eames I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Main ard of Trade Building” Minneapolis, Minn. 




















J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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MILWAUKEE, WISs. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Jones-H ETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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KANSAS | Ou ality 
Wheat! 
aati HE finest hard win- 
ter wheats of the na- 
tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
Phones: Local 4234 outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
a a ... in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
L. D. 35 from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
L. D. 29 country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
L.D. 3 official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 


SIMPSON- ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 








The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
” a ¢ Grain Merchants + 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this oe: 

are held by leading mil 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street New York 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canada MINNEAPOLIS D ULUTH 
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Exhibits of Materials, Equipment 
Shown at Store Modernization Show 


NEW YORK—Exhibits of new ma- 
terials and equipment designed for 
better store lighting, layout, custom- 
er comfort, display, fixturing and 
store fronts coupled with panel ses- 
sions on these subjects attracted ap- 
proximately 25,000 visitors to the 
first annual Store Modernization 
Show presented at the Grand Central 
Palace July 7-12. 

Some 40 architects, retail experts, 
engineers, designers and educators 


offering timely information on all 
aspects of store modernization drew 
large audiences to the panel sessions 
held twice daily throughout the week. 

Dorothy Thomas, Fleischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Inc., fea- 
tured at one of these panel sessions, 
covered the application of modern 
display and fixturing techniques in 
the baking industry. 

She indicated that the industry was 
now “faced with a great challenge” 


THE HIGH-MOISTURE SHORTENING 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


with the return of the buyers’ mar- 
ket and stated that “our retail bak- 
ers are beginning to realize more 
than ever before the need for good 
sound merchandising.” 

This well-known merchandising ex- 
pert pointed to the possible return 
of the housewife to the kitchen with 
the availability of ingredients for 
home baking and indicated this move 
as the principal challenge facing the 
baker today. 

“Today’s baker can only meet that 
challenge by producing the very best 
kind of product—training his sales 
people to talk intelligently about 
that product and displaying it smart- 
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ly,” she stated. 

Noting that “displays and fixtures 
should be designed so that every inch 
of space acts as a silent salesman,” 
she covered the problem from the 
individual standpoints of windows, 
store interiors and cases. 

She stressed the importance of a 
clean, well lighted, attractive wip. 
dow for “impulse buying” and urged 
smaller windows designed for prac. 
ticality and visibility to the passerby. 


Planned for Efficiency 


The store interior should be 
planned for speed and efficiency of 
sales help with 40 to 42 in. of space 
behind the counter, Miss Thomas 
stated. She indicated the standard 38 
in. as the ideal height of floor cases 
and stressed the necessity of arrang- 
ing displays so that staple goods are 
to the rear and fancy, tempting des- 
sert items forward to attract the 
“impulse buyer.” 

The extent of the modernization 
problem in American retail stores 
was outlined by Dr. Charles M. Ed- 
wards, Jr., dean of New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Retailing, and 
chairman of the advisory committee 
of the show, when he stated that 
modernization of most stores is 10 
years overdue. In reply to a question 
at the opening panel session he esti- 
mated that merchants will do $3 bil- 
lion worth of modernization in the 
next three years. 

Of all the individual elements of 
modernization new lighting systems 
and improvements on old systems 
head the list of internal alterations, 
ranking ahead of painting and deco- 
ration, Stanley McCandless, associate 
professor of lighting, Yale Univer- 
sity, reported. In this connection it 
was pointed out that estimates by a 
representative of Sylvania Electric 
Products indicated a sharp rise in 
the commercial use of fluorescent 
lighting with an estimate that 3 mil- 
lion fixtures Will be sold this year to 
commercial users at a cost of $90 
million. 

The exhibit of General Electric’s 
lamp department, staged in coopera- 
tion with leading fixture manufactur- 
ers attracted considerable attention 
and was referred to as the most 
thoroughly integrated store lighting 
presentation ever presented at a 
trade show. 


Plans Exhibited 


Entries in a nation-wide competi- 
tion among students at architectural 
colleges for plans for modernization 
of shopping centers were exhibited at 
the show and later judged by a com- 
mittee of the New York chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

John Benkert, president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
was a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the show, which included 
deans of Columbia and New York 
University, business journalists, ar- 
chitects, officers of trade associations 
and executives of national retai! as- 
sociations. 

The 75 exhibitors included manu- 
facturers of store fronts, paints, {loor 
coverings, lighting equipment, cash 
registers, safes, typewriters, acousti- 
cal materials, display fixtures, shades, 
awnings, mirrors, refrigeration, ail- 
conditioning, intercommunica- 
tion equipment, manikins and fur- 
niture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF cIFE 


NAMED PRESIDENT 
WICHITA, KANSAS — Willard 
Vann has been named presiden! of 
the Ark Bakers, here. He has served 
as sales manager of the company for 
the past two years. 
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cyneruit MAPPED flop Bans Ress 


-™ at this. 


In the wheat department of the Maney Milling 
Co. there is a map similar to this that “charts” the 
good baking values of WESTERN KING flour. 
Each year careful records are kept of the baking 
qualities of wheat samples obtained from each 
country station. Choice spots are pinpointed on 
this map as a guide for WESTERN KING wheat 
buyers... to make sure that only the finer, choicer 
wheats are purchased. 


Nebraska wheats are well known for strength, mix- 
ing tolerance and good baking performance, 98% 
grading good to excellent in baking quality. But 
WESTERN KING flour is produced only from 
the cream of these fine wheats. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Every wheat sample gets a thorough check:.- In 
addition to the customary protein, milling and 
similar tests, flour from each wheat lot is run on 
the mixograph, which handles dough like a high 
speed bakery mixer. The mixograph tells us mix- 
ing requirements and tolerance and also gives an 
index of gluten quality. 


When mixograph, protein and other records are 
correlated, the point of origin of each lot is fixed 
on the map with a colored pin. Thus, we know 
just where to buy the best wheats for bakery flour. 
Wheats chosen are separately binned according to 
their characteristics: 


Years of this kind of expert wheat selection guar- 
antee top notch baking results. With WESTERN 
KING you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Canacily 4,100 Cul. Daily ° 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS 
ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and 
deserved reputation for good baking re- 
sults . . . and that is no accident. It 
is due to the eminently successful work 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation during the past 10 years. The 
association has proved to farmers the 
value of growing recommended wheats. 
Consider these facts: 

98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties 
considered “good” to “excellent” in mill- 
ing and baking characteristics. 

85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in 
recommended wheats. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation is supported by mills, grain 
companies, railroads, industrial and farm 
organizations and the State College of 
Agriculture. The association’s work is 
making and keeping Nebraska wheats 
“tops” in quality. 








Wheat Storage 600,000 Bus. 
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‘The tae of dats sam Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 






Wheat Acreage Sown 
in Prairie Areas 


Down 2% From 1946 


OTTAWA — Prairie farmers have 
seeded 22,992,000 acres to wheat this 
year, as compared with 23,354,000 re- 
ported by the census in 1946, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report on acre- 
ages seeded to field crops issued July 
18 by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. This represents a decline of 2% 
from last year, with the greater part 
of the reduction being accounted for 
in the province of Alberta. Summer 
fallow acreage for the prairies, esti- 
mated at 19,400,000, has dropped 5% 
from the figure indicated by the 1946 
census. 





Black Stem Rust 
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FLouR— GRAIN Propucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








oan erchandisers”™ 
919 No. Michigan Avo. 
CHICAGO 




















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "73-* 



















Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 






New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFAN 0 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














KNIGHTON 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 





















Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FOR FLOUR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON Produce Exchange Building 
PHILADELPHIA New York City 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 
Brokers 
ae eb 


San Francisco 


Flour 
OMAHA 
New York 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 






















HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn K]LOUR pomesnic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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the manner in which the spores of 
the disease are spread by the wind, 
and the dependence of the whole na- 
tion on wheat, oats, barley and rye for 
human food and animal feed. The 
states are increasing their cash ap- 
propriations for rust control by near- 
ly 100% this year. This is concrete 
evidence of their sincere apprecia- 
tion of the value of barberry eradica- 
tion. 

As a result of the letdown during 
the war years, more funds than nor- 
mally would be needed are urgently 
required to bring the rework up to 
date. A careful study of the imme- 
diate needs shows that $2 million a 
year is required for a period of five 
years. This will permit territory now 
being reinfested with barberry bushes 
to be cleaned up, and scheduled re- 
work in additional areas now coming 
due, to be done on time. 

The results of barberry eradication 
are clear cut. Work done to date has 
paid for itself many times over. The 
money spent is a productive -invest- 
ment in the nation’s largest acreage 
of food and feed crops. Sufficient 
funds now will finish the job in a 
reasonable period. Your serious con- 
sideration of this request for a $2 
million barberry eradication appro- 
priation in 1947 is respectfully urged. 





Foreign Markets 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cates 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
(FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 

















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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placed on the loaf to produce a 
cracked upper crust. The leaf burns 
during the baking although small 
particles sometimes adhere to the 
loaf. Bread of this type is customary 
throughout Cuba although in Havana 
there is also a small production of 
the characteristic United States type 
of loaf. 

Rice is the principal competitor 
of wheat flour. Yucca flour compet- 
tion has been attempted but not suc- 
cessfully. 

Small amounts of specialty flours 
are used in wealthier homes in larger 
cities. Bread is neither wrapped nor 
sliced for the consumer. 


Market for U. S. Products 


There is a good demand for United 
States crackers but only a small de- 
mand exists for cookies or imported 


breakfast foods except rolled oats. 


Wheat flour is used by Cuban manu- 
facturers of noodles, spaghetti, and 
similar products, who supply most of 
the local demand for these products. 

The only Government regulations 
affecting the baking industry is the 
control of wages and labor conditions. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














m1 xt: 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


5 Beaver Street NEW YORK 





uality and 


Flour Specialists fice foc: 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


—— 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Ooventry,” London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. - 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,”” London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Ltd. | 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
Qerneee 4180 48 


DUBLIN BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW ~~ 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drrtoma,"' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





GLASGOW 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oorys’ Buildi: 
57/59 St. ey Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ““TRonToPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B OC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


2a 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Purip,” Dundee 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Sein 





Bstablished 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘“Visco”’ 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. 


v. h. OSIECK & wast 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FgLIxXCcOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 








VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 





FEEDSTUFS *" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry . 




















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHeaT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 

















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Ouality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601-621 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y° 


BAKING SPICES 


CINNAMON 


Cinnamon is the oldest known spice on record, and among the 
most widely used in the baking industry. Originally it was one 
of the most valuable and expensive spices. 








Of the many types of cinnamon available, Saigon is’ recog- 
nized as the best, especially for today’s baking purposes. 


Cinnamon (Saigon) is pungent and vigorous in flavor; adds 
greatly to the taste appeal of bakery products in which it is 
used; and KNICKERBOCKER’S long experience in the spice 
industry enables it to supply you with the best from the 
world’s markets. 


With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices, KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices—backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 
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Ferrous Sulfate 
Used in Bread 
Enrichment Tablets 


NEW YORK—The inclusion of fer- 
rous sulfate as the iron ingredient 
in bread enrichment tablets has been 
announced by P. Val Kolb, vice pres- 
ident of the Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Inc., and director of its special mar- 
kets division, following:company de- 
velopment of a method of getting 
the material into tablet form. 

The decision to use ferrous sulfate 
was based on research work conduct- 
ed by Dr. Aaron Arnold and Dr. 
Harold Blumberg, Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute, Rensselaer, N. Y., 
in which it was found that enriched 
bread containing ferrous sulfate fed 
to anemic rats cured the anemia 
four to five times as fast as bread 
containing ferric phosphate, the iron 
enrichment factor formerly used by 
bakers. According to the research 
men the tests demonstrated that fer- 
rous sulfate was approximately four 
to five times as good as ferric phos- 
phate for blood building: 

The report on the experiments, 
read by the two men before the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Kansas City, recently, 
and before the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Bi- 
ology in Chicago, concluded that 
‘ft would appear desirable to use 
highly assimilable forms of iron, such 
as ferrous sulfate or reduced iron, in 
bread and flour enrichment, so that 
the consumer may secure the full 
benefit of the enrichment program.” 

The tests indicated that the com- 
monly used ferric orthophosphate 
was less than one-half as effective as 
the highly available ferrous sulfate. 

Drs. Blumberg and Arnold point 
out in the report that medical litera- 
ture reveals that human studies con- 
ducted by Dr. C. V. Moore and as- 
sociates at Ohio State University 
showed that the relatively insoluble 
ferric phosphate was found to be 
poorly absorbed as compared with 
ferrous sulfate. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Arnold’s 
report before the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists he stated 
that “the magnitude of the enrich- 
ment program justifies a thorough 
appraisal of the assimilability of the 
iron sources in use or proposed for 
use. From a nutritional standpoint it 
would appear safer to use an iron 
source already known to be highly 
efficacious to man, such as ferrous 
sulfate, reduced iron, or other prepa- 
rations of comparable availability. 
In order that the consumer may se- 
cure the full benefit of the enrich- 
ment program, it is desirable that 
highly assimilable forms of iron be 
used in bread and flour enrichment.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KRAFT FOODS PROMOTES 
DERRILL W. STOCKARD 


ATLANTA—Derrill W. Stockard 
has been promoted to assistant sales 
manager on industrial food products 
of Kraft Foods Co. for the south- 
eastern division with headquarters 
here. He will assist Howard P. Jack- 
son in working with Kraft district 
managers and their salesmen on milk 
and other Kraft products. 

Mr. Derrill has been associated 
with Kraft for six years in the Mont- 
gomery, Ala. territory where he 
established an outstanding sales rec- 








- ord on Kraft products. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. “ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Piste Me @teliticclm Or lilele 1 cele me eran dil 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


———— 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Steady to Firmer Wheat, Easier Corn 
Prices Expected by Kansas Analysts 


Steady to slightly higher wheat 
prices are in prospect during the 
remainder of the harvesting period 
with additional strength during the 
fall and early winter, in the opinion 
of the department of agricultural 
economics, Kansas State College. 

In spite of the largest crop on 
record, it appears that total stocks of 
wheat in the U.S. may be far short 
of total requirements. The carry- 
over June 30, 1948, may be about the 
same as the small carry-overs of the 
past two seasons. Total world import 
requirements for cereals will exceed 
by substantial quantities total stocks 
available for export. A major portion 
of world shipments must come from 
the U.S. and Canada. Prospect for a 
smaller corn crop in the U.S. will add 
further to the upward pressure 
against wheat prices. : 


Farmers Holding 


After eight seasons of advancing 
wheat prices, with substantial in- 
creases in the late winter and spring 
of the past two years, farmers are 
storing wheat in large quantities. 
Desire to postpone income into a 
new tax year and hope for reduction 
in tax rates tend to discourage sell- 
ing as grain is harvested. The gov- 
ernment loan rate on the basis of 
$2.03 Kansas City and Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of wheat at 
prices substantially above the loan 
rate have given farmers confidence 
that prices will be maintained near 
or above the parity level. 

Domestic milling demand is ex- 
pected to be strong since mill stor- 
age is not filled. Government pur- 
chases to date have not been large 
in relation to total wheat require- 
ments. Use of wheat for livestock 
feed will be larger than last year if 
corn prices remain high relative to 
wheat prices. Under these circum- 
stances, stronger wheat prices are 
— if business activity remains 

gh. 

Corn Decline Predicted 


Lower corn prices are in prospect 
during August. Crop prospects have 
improved materially since June. 
Stocks of corn on hand indicate that 


-the carry-over on Oct. 1 may be 


about twice as large as a year earli- 
er. Smaller numbers of poultry and 
dairy cows and unfavorable feeding 
ratios will reduce total feed grain re- 
quirements. Heavier feeding of wheat 
on farms probably will occur, since 
wheat will be available in abundant 
quantities and relative prices of 
wheat and corn may encourage use 
of wheat. Sealing down of exports 
of corn will reduce the pressure 
against cash marketings of corn for 
the remainder of this marketing sea- 
son. 
, Substantial downward adjustment 
M corn prices is expected as new crop 
corn becomes available, unless early 
frost should reduce the crop below 
the mid-July estimate of 2,770 million 
bushels: However, corn prices are 
expected to remain well above the 
loan rate for the 1947 crop. On basis 
of the present level of parity, the 
1947 loan rate may be 25@30¢ above 
the 1946 loan rate, which ‘was $1.15 
on farms, A 

The Kansas corn crop in mid-July 
Was estimated at 63 million bushels, 
or the same as last year. Kansas 
farmers, who have livestock produc- 
tion or ‘feeding programs under way, 


serves, because corn will be high in 
price if it must be trucked in from 
other areas. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TRADING BAN FOR THREE 
EASED BY USDA ACTION 


WASHINGTON — The USDA has 
eased penalties imposed against 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., Philip R. 
O’Brien and Lawrence L. Ryan in 
connection with its findings that they, 
together with General Foods Corp., 
attempted to corner the rye market 
in 1944. 


They are members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. With General Foods, 
they were cited under provisions of 
the Commodity Exchange Act. 

In a modified order signed July 
11, Thomas J. Flavin, the depart- 
ment’s judicial officer, suspended that 
part of his original order temporarily 
suspending the registrations of Daniel 
Rice and Co. and Rice as commission 
merchants and the registration of 
O’Brien as a floor broker. 

Thus,. the only penalty imposed 
against the three is a suspension of 
trading privileges for their own ac- 
counts. 

In a recent statement the Daniel 
F. Rice & Co. declared that suspen- 
sion of the sanctions vindicates the 
contention of the company that the 
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entire proceedings were unwarranted 
from the inception. Stating that the 
order should have dismissed the com- 
plaint, the company announced that 
an appeal will be made to the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

“The order of the department in no 
way interferes with the regular con- 
duct of our business,” the company 
added. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUPPER FOR EDITORS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will be host to members of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors at a buffet supper to 
be held at the Hotel Radisson Aug. 
7. The association is holding its an- 
nual meeting at the University of 
Minnesota Aug. 6-8. 








WHO SEEES YOUR 


BREAD? 


Your competitors don't, that's sure; and you have 


PLENTY of competitors. 


\ 


The grocer won't, for he just handles bread. 


His biggest sales are the brands most in demand. 


It's the consumer whos your customer—not 


the dealer. So your prospects for growth depend 


upon consumer demand. 


The W. E. Long Co. can help -you sell more 


bread to more customers every day. They are 


specialists in advertising and sales plans, with 


fifty years of experience working for bakers only. 


Come sit down with us and talk over your 


merchandising problems—and the sort of program 


you need. Or ask a Long Company representa- 


tive to call and tell you how this service can 


THE WwW. FE. 


be profitable to you. 


te cot 
e ‘ 
he 


ZOnNG co. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Complete Service in Bakery 
Operation and Management Counsel 
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ABA Board Discusses Vital Subj ects 





GOVERNORS REVIEW PLANS 
FOR PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Use of One-Trip Flour Containers Discussed at July 28-29 
Meeting in Chicago—Full Endorsement of Enrichment 
Program Reiterated—Convention Plans Revealed 


CHICAGO—Members of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. discussed a wide range of vital 
industry subjects during their two- 
day meeting at the Stevens Hotel 
July 28-29. Importance of the dis- 
cussions was emphasized by the com- 
ment.of Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA 
chairman, who called the meeting 
“one of the most important meetings 
bearing on ABA’s future that the 
association’s governors ever will 
hold.” 

The baking industry promotional 
program was high on the list of sub- 
jects discussed at the sessions, which 
were attended by 34 members of the 
board and five alternates. 

The use of one-trip flour contain- 
ers was discussed at length and it 
was pointed out that additional states 
may be expected to pass regulations 
probihiting the re-use of flour con- 
tainers. 

Progress in the enrichment pro- 
gram was reviewed by the governors 
and a resolution was passed reiterat- 
ing the board’s full endorsement of 
enrichment and urging all bakers to 
continue support of the program. 

Plans for the program of ABA’s 
golden anniversary convention sched- 
uled for Oct. 30-Nov. 1 in Chicago 
were also discussed. 

A report of the discussion of the 
governors on the subjects on the 
meeting’s agenda follows: 


Washington Activities 


Ralph D. Ward, Brooklyn, chair- 
man of ABA’s.Washington activities 
committee, reported on ABA’s Wash- 
ington activities. Mr. Ward explained 
in detail how ABA’s Washington of- 
fice is in constant touch with all 
branches of the government. He dis- 
cussed the sugar act just passed by 
Congress which will establish quotas 
on sugar for domestic use for the 
next five years. Reference was made 
to. activities by the House Small 
Business Committee, which currently 
has the baking industry under con- 


ABA GOVERNORS MEET—Members of the board of governors of the 


sideration as a possible subject for 
investigation. 

Attention of the board of gov- 
ernors also was directed to informal 
statements made by the officials of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
indicating a desire on their part to 
resume hearings on the standards 
of identity for various breads in the 
spring of 1948. 

The governors were urged to co- 
operate with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus which soon will send to each of 
the governors a proposed statistical 
form which the bureau plans to use 
when it takes its next Census of 
Manufactures. 

Mr. Ward held up for special praise 
the work which Joseph M. Creed of 
ABA’s legal department is doing for 
the industry in the nation’s capital. 

Lewis G. Graeves, baking industry 
representative on the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain advisory 
committee, president of the Potomac 
State Bakers Assn. and a guest at 
the ABA governors’ meeting, dis- 
cussed in detail some of the plans of 
interest to the baking industry pro- 
posed by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Research Act. A vote of con- 
fidence was extended to Mr. Graeves 
for his work as the baking industry’s 
representative on the advisory com- 
mittee, which reviews proposed proj- 
ects concerning-the baking industry. 


A Research Project 


A distribution costs study, a sub- 
ject of interest to the entire baking 
industry, was dicussed. With the in- 
dustry’s new public service program 
getting under way, it was made clear 
that facts to be determined by this 
research will be of vital importance 
to the furthering of modern bakery 
merchandising techniques. It is hoped 
the facts developed will be of assist- 
ance to others who also are inter- 
ested in the most economical opera- 
tions in the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts from grower to consumer. 








The governors expressed conviction 
that the industry can use results of 


this study to further the cause of — 


quality of baked products. 


AIB Report 


L. E. Caster, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, out- 
lined briefly the basic findings of 
the AIB survey recently completed 
by the Booz Allen & Hamilton busi- 
ness management organization. This 
report was studied by the AIB ex- 
ecutive committee at a meeting on 
July 27. 

In view of the need for interim 
financial aid to enable the AIB to set 
into motion some of the plans, the 
executive committee approved an ap- 
propriation in support of AIB activi- 
ties from the ABA for the year of 
1947. ABA thus resumed for 1947 a 
practice that was prevalent for years. 
This pro-rated 1947 grant is equiva- 
lent to $4.50 per oven, or slightly in 
excess of $25,000. 


Flour Containers 


The use of one-trip flour contain- 
ers was discussed at length. Harold 
B. West, Indianapolis} reviewed the 
developments of container re-use. 
Some governors made it clear that 
they believe that no containers, other 
than grain bags, should ever have 
been used more than once. Car] Ber- 
quist, Minneapolis, informed the gov- 
ernors of experience with one-trip 
paper containers. Discussion follow- 
ing these reports emphasized that all 
bakers might well follow ABA’s in- 
formational bulletins encouraging 
them to “take a look” at their flour 
container practices, since more state 
regulations prohibiting re-use may be 
expected. 

It was also emphasized that both 
bakers and millers recognize the 
many difficulties involved in switch- 
ing to one-trip containers. Governors 
speaking from their own experience 
declared that they had found one- 
trip containers satisfactory, but said 
that there may be some additional 
cost. Others indicated that if there 
is an additional cost it may be con- 
sidered “a worthwhile investment in 
sanitation.” 


Baking Industry Promotion 


C. P. Binner, president of ABA, 
again detailed the specific objectives 
of the $1,500,000 baking industry pro- 
motional program. Mr. Binner used 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chairman, called the meeting “one of the most 





TWO NOMINATED FOR PLAN. 
NING COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—A subject of great im- 
portance to the success and adminis- 
tration of the baking industry pro- 
motion program and insuring repre- 
sentation of all sections of the coun- 
try on the planning committee was 
discussed with the board of goy- 
ernors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation meeting here July 28-29 in 
order to get from them nominations 
for members from the South who are 
experienced in sales, advertising, pub- 
lic relations and merchandising. The 
nominations of Howard Fisch, Hizgh- 
land Bakeries, Atlanta, Ga., and J. 
Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mo- 
bile, Ala., were unanimously ap- 
proved by both the executive com- 
mittee of ABA and the board of gov- 
ernors. The approval of the entire 
policy committee is now being ob- 
tained for their formal nomination 





charts to demonstrate how the in- 
dustry will achieve these objectives 
through time-tested and proved tech- 
niques of public relations, promo- 
tion, advertising and research. 

Members of the recently appoinied 
advertising agency firm of Foote, 
Cone & Belding assisted Mr. Binner 
in his promotional program presen- 
tation, pointing out to the governors 
the long experience which the agency 
has had in the food field and particu- 
larly in successful national cam- 
paigns. The agency representatives 
also explained the organizational set- 
up which will work with the promo- 
tional program planning and program 
committees in advertising and sales 
promotion efforts. 

Fairfax Cone, partner in the adver- 
tising agency and head of its Chicago 
office, stressed to the governors that 
progress in the promotional program 
will be “slow but: sure-footed.” He 
cautioned against anxiety and calls 
for greater haste, declaring that much 
time is necessary to collect and weigh 
the findings of consumer research, 
and then to apply these findings most 
efficiently for the industry. 

Following the advertising agency 
representatives on the program, 
Robert E. McDonald, director of the 
Millers. National Federation’s long 
range program, presented reports on 
results of a survey which the millers 
now are making on the consumers 
attitude toward products containing 


American Bakers Assn. met at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago July 28-29. A important meetings bearing on ABA’s future that the association’s gqvernors 


wide range of timely industry subjects was covered during the sessions. 





ever will hold.” The picture shows the governors in one of the sessions. 
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_the development of the baking indus- 
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wheat flour. He pointed up the great 
community of interests between the 
baking industry promotion program 
and the MNF campaign as having the 
same general objectives in selling 
more products containing wheat flour 
and in elevating the two indutries’ 
stature in their consumer relations. 
Mr. McDonald further announced 
that it is their intention to keep all 
members of the baking industry fully 
acquainted with every step in their 
program and with all the findings 
in their various surveys when pub- 


lished. 


Enrichment 


After thoroughly reviewing prog- 
ress to date in the enrichment pro- 
gram, the governors adopted a resolu- 
tion reiterating their full endorse- 
ment of enrichment, and urging all 
bakers to continué support of the pro- 


gram. 
Finances 


A report by M. Lee Marshall, ABA 
treasurer, on ABA and promotional 
program finances as of June 30, 1947, 
indicated them to be in “good order.” 

Mr. Marshall also reported that 
ABA dues for the year 1947 are more 
than 90% paid, and that the baking 
industry promotional fund for 1947 
is over 974%% paid. The promotion 
fund now totals over $550,000 for 
each year for three years. 


Bakers’ Responsibility 


A chart demonstration of the man- 
ner in which the baking industry has 
met its responsibilities to the con- 
suming public was presented. This 
chart indicated that bread, on the 
basis of figures of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, still is-“by far the 
best buy in the consumer’s market 
basket.” The figures, based on re- 
cent consumer costs, illustrated the 
increased retail costs over similar 
costs for the corresponding month of 
1939. Of all major foods, bread has 
the lowest rise—60%. Other increases 
of costs of living items over 1939 
were: clothing, 78%; houses and fur- 
niture, 84%; meat, 115%; butter, 
140%; flour, 171%; margarine, 177%; 
apples, 229%, and lard, 292%. 


Pan Sizes 


The governors discussed possible 
further research on pan sizes. It was 
emphasized that considerable ma- 
terial, the result of previous studies 
on pan sizes, is available from the 
American Institute of Baking. 


Weekly Sales Trends 


ABA’s weekly sales trends reports 
also came up for consideration, and 
the governors were urged to request 
Members in their areas to cooperate 
in supplying weekly sales reports 
to ABA. More complete statistics, it 
Was pointed out, will enable ABA to 
compute more accurately the week- 
ly trends in volume of sales. 


Golden Anniversary 


A tentative outline of the program 
for ABA's golden anniversary con- 
vention, Oct. 30-Nov. 1 at the Stev- 
ens Hotel in Chicago was presented 
by Tom Smith, ABA secretary. Each 
Part of the convention program, it 
Was pointed out, will highlight the 
growth of the baking industry in its 
Service to the public in the last 50 
years and the part the ABA has 
Played in this service as well as in 
Service to its own membership. 

Emphasis also will be placed dur- 
ing the convention, it was said, on 
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try promotional program and on the 
manner in which the program will 


’ fit into the day-to-day needs of bak- 


rs in every locality and all branches 
of the industry. This promotional pro- 
gram presentation was made by Sher- 
man T. Ramey, ABA’s director of 
promotion. 

Further discussion of convention 
plans revealed that recognition and 
tribute will be paid to bakers and 
bakery firms which have been in 
business during ABA’s 50 years of 
service to the industry. In turn, a 
considerable number of allied trade 
groups and firms, as well as other 
food and industry groups, have indi- 
cated that they will help ABA cele- 


brate its golden anniversary, it was 
revealed. 


Membership 


Mr. Smith also reported that ABA’s 
membership continues to enjoy a 
healthy growth. This year, in addi- 
tion to gains through new member- 
ship, more than 300 additional “ovens” 
were added by firms which had been 
members for many years. 


American Bakers 


Foundation 


A meeting of the American Bakers 
Foundation members (ABA gover- 
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nors) followed adjournment of the 
governors’ second day session. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUNSHINE BISCUIT PAYS 
75c QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—The June 30 quar- 
terly financial report of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., shows first six months 
earnings of $3,216,814 as compared 
with $2,736,816 for the same period 
in 1946, with earnings per share of 
$3:15 as compared with $2.68 per 
share in the first six months of 1946. 
Checks represented a quarterly divi- 
dend of 75¢ a share, and total $2.25 
a share paid out to stockholders in 
the first six months of 1947. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Crop Prospects Cut 
By Blistering Sun, Drouth 


WINNIPEG — Crop prospects in 
western Canada deteriorated last 
week under a blistering sun, with 
temperatures in the 90’s and topping 
the 100 mark. Heaviest deterioration 
took place in Saskatchewan and the 
drouth area in the western and 
northern parts of the province, was 
extended. 

The western wheat crop is passing 
through its most critical period. Mois- 
ture supplies have been depleted over 
large sections of the West, particu- 
larly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and unless good rains are received in 
the very near .future, anticipated 
yields may have to be revised down- 
ward rather severely. On the other 
hand, good rains can maintain the 
present conditions, which some ex- 
perts feel may produce 400 million 
bushels for the three prairie prov- 
inces. Others are now suggesting 
that western Canada may only har- 
vest 350 million bushels. Some peo- 
ple consider this figure prematurely 
pessimistic. 


Wheat is now fully headed at an 
average height of about 25 in. Over 
most areas, the heads are reported 
average in length. However, the per- 
centage of short heads far exceeds 
those described as long. In parts of 
northern Saskatchewan, many crops 
are considered a complete failure and 
some will not be harvested. Mani- 
toba presents the best wheat picture 
at present and some estimates sug- 
gest yield of 40 bu. an acre. 

The barley crop has suffered se- 
verely and it is believed that the 
over-all yield will be well below aver- 
age. Flax has also suffered, but not 
to the same extent as barley. While 
oats show deterioration, generally 
speaking, the crop is standing up 
well. Barley and fall rye swathing is 
now underway at several points in 
the southern sections of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba. 

Some points in northern Saskatch- 
ewan have received less than 30% 
of normal rainfall from April 1 to 
the present. 





Canada Exports 
One Third of Wheat 
in Form of Flour 


WINNIPEG — With complete offi- 
cial figures for July still lacking, 
Canada exported 216,767,213 bu. 
wheat and flour in the initial 11 
months of the 1946-47 crop year. 
One third of the total was in the 
form of flour. 

Clearances for June alone amounted 
to roughly 32,750,000 bu. including 
10,537,222 bu. as flour. The United 
Kingdom was the best buyer and 
took 17,885,851 bu:, or all of the 
wheat cleared to British Empire 
countries, in that month. Of the total 
flour exports for the month to British 
Empire countries, the United King- 
dom took the equivalent of 5,663,318 
bu., and Eire 906,475. 

Canadian wheat sales to foreign 
countries for June were made up of 
349,067 bu. to Egypt, 2,549,976 to Bel- 
gium, and 1,399,063 to the Nether- 
lands. Flour clearances aggregated 
2,705,202 bu. in terms of wheat, with 
Italy taking 1,198,247, and Norway 
414,508 bu. The remainder of the 
flour went to 32 destinations. 

For the 1l-month period August 
to June, inclusive, overseas clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat and flour 
combined to the United Kingdom to- 
talled 142,651,883 bu. or, with one 
month to go, slightly less than 17,- 
500,000 short of the Canadian-United 
Kingdom contract of 160,000,000 bu. 
The total included 31,868,087 bu. in 
the form of flour. British Empire 
countries combined took 161,521,233 


bu., including 43,985,069 as flour. 

Clearances of Canadian wheat and 
flour to foreign countries during the 
first 11 months of the 1946-47 crop 
year reached 55,246,007 bu., includ- 
ing 28,099,477 as flour. Egypt, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands took al- 
most 19,000,000 bu. of the wheat total 
of 27,146,530 bu. 

Apart froni British Empire coun- 
tries, China came first as a buyer of 
Canadian flour, with clearances to 
that country amounting to 6,337,723 
bu. in terms of wheat. Italy took 
5,797,881 bu., Philippine Islands, 2,- 
916,338, Norway 2,056,504, Egypt 2,- 
024,838, Brazil 1,986,538, Venezuela 
1,400,090 and Germany 1,148,544 bu. 


F. J. MOONEY HONORED FOR 
81 YEARS SERVICE 


WINNIPEG — Business associates 
of Frank J. Mooney held a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Fort Garry 
Hotel here July 30, to honor him on 
his retirement after $31 years service 
with Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., the last 
26 of which he was traffic manager. 

Best wishes on behalf of the gath- 
ering were expressed by Fred T. 
Rosebrugh, traffic manager, Toronto; 
Ralph W. Bouskill, superintendent of 
plants; A. W. Alcock, chief chemist; 
John W. Horn, former western man- 
ager and now retired; John L. Sang- 
ster, sales manager; James Rogers, 
R. D. Laing, and Charles A. Strath- 
dee. 

A. W. Mulligan, Winnipeg manager, 
presided, and at the conclusion of 
the dinner Mr. Mooney was presented 
with a lounge chair from staff mem- 
bers. Mr. Mooney plans to remain in 
Winnipeg. 





in terms of wheat for the 11-month 
period. The remainder went to 49 
different destinations. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CANADIAN ELEVATOR BURNS 
WINNIPEG—A country elevator 

and two annexes of the Alberta wheat 
pool at Three. Hills, 70 miles north- 
east of Calgary, were destroyed by 
fire last week with a loss estimated 
at $50,000. A total of 6,000 bu. grain 
was in store. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
MADE MOSTLY TO U. K. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to almost 4,500,000 
bu. The U.K. took slightly more than 
2,230,000 bu. wheat, while the re- 
mainder, including 850,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, went to other desti- 
nations. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SEVERE STORM DAMAGES 
ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 


TORONTO—A recent heavy storm 
in Ontario caused farmers some con- 
cern. In many areas, oat fields and 
uncut winter wheat were flattened. 
In some sections an estimated loss 
in oats of 35% is anticipated. The 
storm came at a time when farmers 
in southern Ontario were well recov- 
ered from last spring’s severe rains, 
which delayed spring planting of feed 
grain crops. Agricultural officials 
here say that the storm, spring prob- 
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lems and a labor shortage make crop 
prospects in Ontario this year very 
poor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CANADA HAS FULFILLED 
U. K. WHEAT AGREEMENT 


WINNIPEG — James A. MacKin- 
non, trade minister announced in Ot- 
tawa Aug. 1, that the Canadian-U.K. 
wheat agreement had been fulfilled, 
However, the commitments were 
only completed a few days prior to 
the close of the 1946-47 crop year, 
The contract covered a total of 160,- 
000,000 bu. in the form of wheat and 
flour. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canada Embarks 
on $100 Million 
Irrigation Project 


TORONTO — The government of 
Canada has announced through its 
minister of agriculture, Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, that a program of water 
development involving an expendi- 
ture of $100 million within the 
the next 12 years in the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan is to 
be undertaken immediately. This will 
involve four different irrigation proj- 
ects on the Bow, St. Mary and Red 
Deer rivers in Alberta and South 
Saskatchewan river in Saskatche- 
wan. A water board will be set up 
to plan and carry out these enter- 
prises. It is expected that increases 
in population and industrial enter- 
prise will follow. 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
INDIA JUTE QUOTAS TO CANADA 

TORONTO—Jute quotas allocated 
to Canada by the Indian government 
for the current jute year ending June 
25, 1948, are 5,000 long tons of raw 
jute and 40,000 long tons of jute 
goods, according to a report pub- 
lished by the Department of Trade 
and- Commerce. 








BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE ————.. 


N. A. MacEacheran Reelected 


Western 


WINNIPEG—N. A. MacEacheran 
of Wetaskiwin, Alta., was reelected 
president of the Western Millers 
Assn. at its annual convention held 
in the Royal Alexandra hotel July 
28-29. Also reelected was K. L. Hal- 
lett of Yorkton, Sask. A. W. Harri- 
son of Holmfield, Man., was named 
secretary-treasurer. Honorary presi- 
dents are B. J. Allbright, Prince Al- 
bert, Sask.; W. R. Wiebe, Vermilion, 
Alta., and B. P. Kent, Virden, Man. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee include G. M. Cormie, Edmonton, 
R. Ellison, Lethbridge, and W. J. 
Brown, Vegreville for Alberta; P. 
Fisher, Rosthern, B. Johnsrude, Out- 
look, and M. Waldman, Meville for 
Saskatchewan; A. Kanee, Winnipeg, 
A. Remple, Steinbach, and J. Friesen, 
Morris, for Manitoba. Attendance ap- 
proached 100. 

The Canadian-United Kingdom 
wheat agreement came in for dis- 
cussion and apparently found unani- 
mous support from the delegates. It 
was pointed out that while flour sold 
to Great Britain brought only about 
half the returns made on exports to 
other countries, the four-year agree- 
ment would benefit the mills in the 
long run. 

President MacEacheran stated 





Millers President 


that,export flour busine’s has _ in- 
creased remarkably in the past year 
along with a good margin of profit. 
He stressed the fact that mills were 
operating at capacity on a 24-hour 
basis, and while repairs and improve- 
ments were overdue, mills would con- 
tinue at peak production’as long as 
there were hungry people in the 
world. He urged members to keep 
their provincial organizations intact 
and keep all members fully conver- 
sant with all factors pertaining ‘to ihe 
milling trade. 


Small Mills Wheat Grading 


The millers complained that in 
many cases the small mills, who ave 
buying from country elevators, do not 
get a chance to have their wheat 
graded by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners’ inspection branch because 
it is not shipped through a terminal 
center. After some debate on the su- 
ject, the’ meeting asked .the board 
to take the matter under consider:- 
tion and assist the small mills in the 
grading of their wheat. 

Some of the sessions were closed 
meetings to discuss price changes ‘1 
certain grains and feeding stuffs. 

S. N. Jones, president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange and guest 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS—Newly-elected members of the 1947-48 


executive committee of the Western Millers Assn. are shown above after 
being named at the concluding session of the association’s convention 
held at Winnipeg. Left to right, they are: A. W. Harrison, Holmfield, 
Man., secretary-treasurer; N. A. MacEacheran, Westaskiwin, Alta., re- 
elected president, and K. L. Hallett, Yorkton, Sask., vice president, also 


reelected. 


speaker at the luncheon on the first 
day, of the convention, rapped the 
Government’s present wheat policy. 


“Our concern today is that discrimi: - 


natory price and delivery practices, 
now part of the selling policy under 
government monopoly, will destroy 
the goodwill and friendly relations 
built up by our traders during the 
past years—-with the result that 
when supplies become plentiful, na- 
tions which were, in the past, friend- 
ly. buyers of wheat and flour, will 
have made ‘connections elsewhere, or 
planned to produce and process their 
own requirements. 


Special Market Adantage 

“At this moment, a position of spe- 
cial advantage in the British market 
no doubt looks attractive to support- 
ers of the Wheat Agreement, but it 
will not offset the loss of free access 
to all importing countries,’’ Mr. Jones 
declared. 

The solution of the problem of 
marketing wheat and flour would not 
be found in following the will-o-the- 
wisp of state trading he contended. 
Private enterprise and: freedom were 
as inseparable as socialistic state 
control and freedom were diametric- 
ally opposed. 

W. C. McNamara, assistant chief 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, at a dinner meeting told dele- 
gates “evidence indicates a very keen 
demand for wheat and wheat flour 
this season, with the distinct danger 
that famine may prevail in some 
countries of the world this coming 
winter.” Mr. McNamara then re- 
viewed the present cereal position in 
exporting and importing countries 
and indicated that world wheat im- 
porting countries face a potential 
deficit of 400 million bus. wheat and 
Coarse grains suitable -for human 
consumption. 


Protein Wheat Testing 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, spoke of modern trends 

m protein wheat testing, while Dr. 

B. N. Smallman, officer-in-charge of 
‘thé Stored Product Insect Labora- 

tory, Dominion Department of Agri- 

culture, discussed recent advances in 
the control of mill insects. 

A. Kanee, Soo Lines Mills, Winni- 
Peg, was convention chairman. Spe- 
cial events for the ladies included a 
boat trip on the Red River, and a 

of inspection and tea at Canada 
Packers, Ltd. 


- 


Organizations assisting with the 
two-day program included: the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canadian- 
Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Woods Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd., Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Ltd., Merk & Co., Ltd., and Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 
TO REMAIN IN EFFECT 


WINNIPEG — From Ottawa July 
31, the last day of the 1946-47 crop 
year, the office of the minister of agri- 
culture announced that the dominion 
government had decided to continue 
subsidy payments on feed grains un- 
til the ceilings on all major animal 
products are removed. Some observ- 
ers believe this will be next. 

It was generally expected that the 
subsidies on feed grain would be 
dropped with the close of the 1946- 
47 crop year. However, the govern- 
ment’s decision to continue them was 
apparently influenced to some extent 
by the dwindling feed grain prospects 
in Canada at the present time. 
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78 STUDENTS FINISH 
TORONTO BAKING COURSE 


TORONTO — From the time the 
baking school in the Training and 
Rehabilitation Institute, Toronto, 
opened its doors in August, 1945, to 
veterans seeking baking tuition until 
April of this year, 78 students, of 
whom five were girls, have graduated. 
In addition, 19 others dropped out of 
the course prior to graduation as 
they found their prewar training of 
sufficient help to get good positions. 
The school also gave a three-month 
special course in baking to 90 other 
students who were enrolled and quali- 
fied themselves as fully fledged res- 
taurant and hotel cooks. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


TORONTO—A mill, granary and 
warehouse operated by the Peter- 
borough District Farmers Co-opera- 
tive at Sunderland, Ontario, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The three 
buildings were constructed during the 
past year and A. Aylesworth, mana- 
ger of the cooperative, said it would 
mean a serious loss. Nine carloads of 
grain which were in the granary were 
a total loss. 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
‘ Z, wITH 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
- tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Miiue Co., Inman, Kan. 








Leef Bros. 


SS YC 
205 Irving Avenue North 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





Specializing in washing and steri- 
lizing of seamless grain bags for 
the baking trade. Ship us your 
grain bags. We will deliver to 
any mill you designate in the 
Twin Cities. 


Write for Details 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











“Diamond D’ 





9 A ie Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
t. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated — 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Diamond Jubilee Meeting Held 


by Britith Bakers’ Association 


LONDON—The National Associa- association in its negotiations for the 
tion of Master Bakers, Confection- trade with the government. Greet- 
ers and Caterers, formed in Lon- ings were also received from Lord 


don in 1887, celebrated its diamond Woolton, the former Minister of 
jubilee in June with a convention at Food and from American bakers. 
Scarborough, a seaside resort on the Congratulations were received from 


Yorkshire coast. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 


' John Strachey, Minister of Food, the board of the American Bakers 
sent a message of congratulations Assn.; C. P. Binner, president of the 
and paid a tribute to the work of the American Bakers Assn., and John 


Benkert, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 

G. H. McKay, Liverpool, was elect- 
ed president and Victor Joseph, Lon- 
don, vice president for the year 1947- 
48. The proceedings opened with an 
official welcome to three representa- 
tives of the French baking industry: 
M. Philippe Laserre, Chevalier of the 
Legion d’Honneur, former’ Lord 
Mayor of Bordeaux and president of 
the French National Association of 
Master Bakers; M. Guille, vice presi- 
dent of the French association, and 
M. Robert Schuler, official delegate 
of the French association in charge 
of foreign affairs. 














“t's The Little Things 


That Count!” 


Take Dusting Flour — not a big item 
when shop costs are considered, but 
something that.can be HIGHLY EX- 
PENSIVE if it hurts bread sales 


When too much dusting flour is used 
at the make-up machines, cores and 
streaks show in the finished bread, 


and bread sales suffer. 


Keep Dusting Flour at a minimum 


with doughs that are properly con- 


Quality will be improved. 


ditioned—doughs that are Dry, at the 
same time Pliable. Your shop 
schedules will be better 
maintained and your Bread 
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Whe Faniplus Company 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Matters of importance discussed a 
the conference were the bread m. 
tioning scheme, the wages question, 
shop hours, government bulk b 
government subsidy repayment {e. 
mand, trade education and research, 

Dr. J. B. M. Coppock, director of 
the British Baking Industries Rp. 
search Assn., outlined the aim of the 
new association. He said research is 
a “common ground on which all cap 
seek to collaborate. Education anj This sh¢ 
research work hand in hand. We ar. [mm the previc 
going to initiate a research institut, Jp bu. were ™ 
which we shall equip with labor. fm sidered g° 
tories, and an experimental bakery fj tion the 
staffed by experts, to study every [im the past | 
aspect of the industry.” mates 2 

In regard to financial support, Dr, jm ment arol 
Coppock reminded the confereng [ge WaS 8000 | 
that when the trade’s own fun [gp we downy 
reached £12,000 per annum it woul of cineurns 
qualify for grant at the rate of ¢; fm age of sh 
for £1 from the government’s de. [ge lowed ext 
partment of scientific and industria) Ip Praities, 2 
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TORONTO, ONT. — Production of will be a 

wheat flour in Canada during June searing t 
continued to increase, the total being wan causi 
2,497,324 bbl., compared with 2,183- in the wh 
648 in the corresponding month a men to 
year ago, the Dominion bureau of Canada’s 
statistics reports. Output for the first 300 millic 
11 months of the 1946-47 crop year Now it! 
was 26,253,619 bbl., compared with spreading 
24,271,196 for the same period in the and, sinc 
1945-46 year. Exports of wheat flour 
increased 1,281,280 bbl. in June to 2,- 
341,605 bbl. Exports during the 11 
months ended June were 16,(18,78 
bbl., compared with 12,613,888 a year 
ago. 
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Board is prepared to permit country 
mills, which experience difficulty in 
carrying on their normal eristing 
business because the wheat being de- 
livered to them for gristing is not 
of milling quality, to exchange such 
nonmillable wheat for board stocks 
of milling quality, which may be 
available in the local country eleva- 
tors. This advice was contained in 
instructions to the trade on Aug. 2. 
The exchange will be on a bushel- 
for-bushel basis and cash sett!ement 
must be made for the difference in 
grades, basis the board’s fixed prices 
date of exchange, plus the usual ele- 
vating charges. The board advises 
that exchanges cannot be permitted 
which will result in the elevaior re 
ceiving a larger quantity of wheat 
than is delivered to the- miller, 4 
this would reduce the storage space 


reserved for deliveries by. local per Bow: 
mit holders. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—- ZEPE 





BRUCE D. MACLEAN 
SUCCUMBS IN CANADA 


TORONTO — Bruce D. MacLeat, 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Petet- 
borough, Ont., died July 29. Mr. Mac 
Lean had been with thé Quaker 
Oats Co. since 1918 and was head 
flour miller and manager of the flour 
department. He is survived by his 
widow and son George, of the the Re 
nown Milling Co., Calgary. 
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| Columbia 
Grain Exports Set 
At 61,678,378 bu. 


VANCOUVER —- British Columbia 
grain ports, Vancouver and New 
Westminster, shipped 61,678,378 bu. 
for export during the 1946-47 crop 
year ended July 31, according to un- 
official figures from the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

This shows a small decline from 
the previous year, when 64,920,399 
bu. were moved, but the total is con- 
sidered good, taking into considera- 
tion the trials and tribulations of 
the past season. While initial esti- 
mates a year ago placed the move- 
ment around 100 million bushels, it 
was soon necessary to revise this fig- 
ure downward, due to a combination 
of circumstances, First was the short- 
age of shipping tonnage. Then fol- 
lowed extreme wet conditions on the 
prairies, necessitating very extensive 
cleaning and drying of the grain in 
local elevators before shipment. Next 
came the unprecedented shortage of 
railway cars, resulting in orders from 
the transport controller to divert cars 
to handle western grain. 

Just what the 1947-48 crop year 
holds for Vancouver and New West- 
minster in the way of export, is very 
difficult to predict. General opinion 
among the trade is that if there is 
a movement of 50 million bushels it 
will be 2 major victory. Reports of 
searing temperatures in Saskatche- 
wan causing a high percentage of loss 
in the wheat fields, has caused grain 
men to revise their estimates of 
Canada’s harvest down to as low as 
300 million bushels. 

Now the heat damage is reported 
spreading to many areas in Alberta 
and, since that province provides 
most of the wheat moving through 
B.C. ports for overseas, an estimate 
of 50 million bushels for the season 
is considered fair. 

Another point which arises from 
the reported heavy crop destruction 
this season is that the loss may be 
the final factor in rounding up in- 
creased farmer opposition to Canada’s 
present wheat policy. One leading 
grain man here expressed the view 
that if the farmer on the prairie only 
gets from 7 to 12 bu. an acre this 
season, against his usual crop of 18 
to 20 bu., it may unite them to 
such an extent that the next two 








| FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C, Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOB 
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years may see a return to normal 
trading conditions again. 

In the final month of the crop 
year, Vancouver shipped only 3,304,- 
213 bu., compared with 6,383,262 in 
June and the peak of 7,388,452 in 
May. New Westminster in July 
cleared only 64,667 bu. 

Vancouver’s total for the crop year 
was unofficially placed at 57,571,995 
bu., against 61,075,547 the previous 
year. New Westminster cleared 4,- 
106,383 bu., against 3,844,850 a year 
ago. Nothing went from the Vic- 
toria and ‘Prince Rupert elevators 
during the past year. 
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It is estimated that in the past 
season shipments to the United King- 
dom-Continent were around 55 mil- 
lion bushels, while the previous year 
saw that area taking just over 40 
million bushels. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNIQUE WAGE BOOST 


VANCOUVER—A _ unique wage 
boost proposal based on the cost-of- 
living index, has been turned down 
by the bakers’ union and negotiations 
with employers’ representatives have 
been broken off, union spokesmen 
have announced, adding that the 
union has asked the government to 
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set up a conciliation board. More 
than 1,000 bakery workers in all ma- 
jor plants here and in surrounding 
cities are affected. According to the 
union. officials, employers proposed 
wages be pegged at the June 1, 1946, 
level. The operators would then 
grant 25¢ for each point increase in 
the living index and this would 
amount to a raise of $2.80 a week. 
If the index continued up the em- 
ployees would receive 25¢ for each 
point but if it fell they would have 
to take a cut in wages. Now the 
union plans to hold out for its original 
demand of 25¢ an hour. 









Production superintendents no longer have 
to be quick-change artists, able to adapt 
formulas and shop procedures overnight to 
every incoming new crop flour. 

Millers who specialize in ‘Bakers Flours,’ 
like Commander-Larabee Mills, have taken 
the uncertainty, the need for shop experimen- 
tation out of new crop flours. Endless studies 
and testing of the wheats, from wheat field 
to finished flours, assures uniform baking 


results the year around. 
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So in this 1947 year of quick transition, with 
its old wheat carry-over short and the new 
crop large, your contract for Commander- 
Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’ means double pro- 
tection—freedom from new crop troubles 
in the shop—and assurance of uniform, fine 
quality baking results right through the 


Ask your Commander-Larabee represent- 
ative to tell you more about the full line of 


‘Bakers Flours’ for your every baking need. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Grain, Feed Group Plans Annual 


Convention at St. Louis Sept. 14-16 


ST. LOUIS—The long-range agri- 
cultural policy of the U.S. and its 
effect on the industry, the nation and 
the world will be the theme of the 
51st annual convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn here, 
September 14, 15 and 16, in the Stat- 
ler Hotel, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
president of the association, an- 
nounced recently. 

With approximately 1,000 grain 
and feed dealers representing 40 
states expected to attend, Mr. Heffel- 
finger, president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, described the forth- 
coming conclave as “one of the most 
important meetings in the history of 
our organization and one of profound 
significance to all persons concerned 
with the future of this nation’s sys- 
tem of food production, assembly, 
processing and distribution.” 

Mr. Heffelfinger emphasized that 
the convention program will embrace 
not. only the viewpoint: of the trade 
but will also feature spokesmen for 
business, agricultural economy, farm- 
ers and farm organizations, the gov- 
ernment, and the general public. He 
said that an outstanding Canadian 
speaker will present a report on what 
has happened to agricultural policy 
in that country which was faced with 
problems similar to those of the U.S. 

Among the speakers who will ap- 
pear on the program, the president 
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listed: L. J. Norton, acting head of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the University of Illinois; 
John H. Davis, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, 
D. C.; Donald Danforth, president of 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis; and 
Fred D. Entermille, assistant director 
of the grain branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

He stated that other speakers will 
be added to the list, including a 
number of nationally known authori- 
ties. 

Entertainment features of the con- 
vention will include attendance at the 
baseball game between the St. Louis 
Cardinals and the New York Giants, 
an evening aboard the last remaining 
showboat on the Mississippi River for 
a performance of old-fashioned melo- 
drama, and the final trip of the sea- 
son on the luxury excursion boat, 
the Admiral. 

Facilities for visits to St. Louis’ 
famed Zoo and Forest Park as well 
as other points of interest will be 
available and other special entertain- 
ment can be arranged as requested. 

Association officials reported that 
early registration for the meeting has 
been the best in the organization’s 
recent history and urged that mem- 
bers planning to attend send in their 
attendance notices promptly. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Statement on Canadian Shipping 
Presented in House of Commons 


OTTAWA—With 982,869 gross tons 
of ocean going ships as compared 
with 241,880 tons in 1939, Canada 
now is the owner of a considerable 
merchant navy, the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
minister of reconstruction and supply 
pointed out at a recent session of the 
House of Commons. 

At the conclusion of his statement 
on Canadian shipping and shipbuild- 
ing, Mr. Howe declared that the gov- 
ernment has no intention of main- 
taining a merchant navy as a matter 
of prestige. Whatever may be done 
with all this shipping will be on a 
sound business basis, he said, adding 
that a merchant navy is basically 
an industry and will have to pay its 
own way if it is to survive. 

“Canada has interests in the for- 
eign merchandising trade which may 
call for services which these ships 
could supply,” he stated. 


Tonnages Listed 


Mr. Howe reported that a survey 
in April, 1947, showed a Canadian 
tonnage of registered ships amount- 
ing to 1,667,724, including 52 con- 
fined to the Great Lakes and 17 pass- 
enger vessels. A 1946 survey credited 
Canada with 1,948,000 gross tons of 
merchant shipping, as against 41,- 
078,000 tons owned by the U.S., 13,- 
441,000 owned by the U.K. and 2,663,- 
000 owned by Norway. 

In 1939 ships operating as Cana- 
dian were mostly privately owned. 
Before long, the government was 
building vessels for naval escort pur- 
poses, and by 1940 merchant vessels 
were also under construction in gov- 
ernment yards. In 1941 a crown com- 
pany was set up to build ships for 
the Canadian government and its 
allies, and in rapid succession 90 ves- 


sels of 10,000 tons deadweight were 
launched, Later these were sold to 
the United States. The Park Steam- 
ship Co., wholly owned and controlled 
by Canada, took over in 1942 ships 
built for the government. 


Liquidation Started 
When the war was over Canada set 


about the liquidation of all these ship- © 


ping investments. Many buyers in 
other countries picked up bargains 
by purchase, not to mention, sales of 
various tyes of wartime vessels which 
Canadian purchasers acquired. 

All told, Canada built in the war 
years some 446 vessels of various 
types for war uses. Losses by enemy 
action during the war included 32 ves- 
sels sunk and six seriously damaged. 
In all $626.9 million was spent on 
naval vessels for war purposes of 
which $418.9 million will be recov- 
ered if the minister’s estimates are 
realized. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s sales during the six months 
ended June 30, 1947, amounted ‘to 
$71,085,736, an increase of 41% over 
the corresponding period of 1946, it 
has been announced by Edgar M. 
Queeny, chairman of the board. 

“Before use and occupancy insur- 
ance credits and after reserving 
$500,000 for relief of employee-vic- 
tims of the Texas City disaster, the 
company’s net income for this six- 
months period was $9,275,133, which 
is equivalent to $2.23 on the 3,963,- 
163 common shares outstanding June 
30, 1947,” the announcement said. 
“A total of $7,500,000 of use and oc- 
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cupancy insurance covers the loss of 
12 months income resulting from the 
destruction of the Texas City plant. 
The extent of the recovery from this 
insurance cannot now be determined 
as sufficient information is not avail- 
able as to both the extent of the loss 
and the application of co-insurance. 
Therefore, no portion of the insur- 
ance monies applicable to the period 
April 16 to June 30, 1947; has been 
included in net income. April 16 is 
the date of the Texas City disaster.” 

Earnings of the corresponding six 
months of 1946 were $6,185,234, 
which, after giving effect to the 
three-for-one exchange of stock, was 
equivalent to $1.48 a common share, 
on the 3,803,604 shares outstanding 
June 30, 1946. 

“Excellent progress is being made 
at Texas City on reconstruction,” Mr. 
Queeny declared. “Clearing of the site 
has almost been completed.” 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


STOCK SPLIT APPROVED 
FOR SPENCER KELLOGG 


BUFFALO—Stockholders of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., at a special 
meeting here, approved a two-for-one 
split in the company’s capital stock, 
as proposed by directors May 12. 

The action of the stockholders 
means that 1,222,110 shares of new 
stock will be issued on a. two-for-one 
basis for the 611,055 shares now out- 
standing. Under the old capital stock 
setup the company had 700,000 shares 
of authorized capital stock without 
par value. 

The stockholders voted approval of 
an increase in the authorized shares 
to 1,500,000 of $1 par value. After 
1,222,110 shares are used in the is- 
suance of two shares of stock for 
each share of stock outstanding, 
there will remain 277,890. shares 
which will be authorized but unissued. 

Directors of Spencer Kellogg de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
and an extra dividend of $1 per share 
on the company’s new $1 par value 
capital stock. The company said the 
quarterly dividend is the equivalent 
of 80¢ on each of the old shares be- 
fore the capital stock was split two 
shares for one recently. The quar- 
terly dividend paid to stockholders on 
the old stock June 10 and March 10, 
was 60¢ a share. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PACIFIC HOLIDAY 

VANCOUVER — Two prairie mill- 
ing men are holidaying on the Pacific 
Coast. They are R. G. Butchart, man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
plant at Medicine Hat, Alta., and W. 
H. Pinchin, manager of the Renown 
mill at Calgary. 
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COMMODITY FUTURES 
TRADING ON INCREASE 


Oorn Most Actively Traded Commod- 
ity at Present; Oats Has Topped 
Wheat as Trading Unit 


Futures trading in commodity mar- 
kets increased 56% during the year 
ending June 30, 1947, the Uniteq 
States Department of Agriculture 
Commodity Exchange Authority an. 
nounced recently. 

All grain trading increased 44% 
during that period to a bushel vol- 


ume of 8,840,427,000, as compared. 


with 6,010,979,000 in the previous 
year. 

Corn is currently the most actively 
traded grain commodity, however, 
according to the CEA, with a June, 
1947, volume of 530,764,000 bu., a 
peak monthly trading volume for all 
grains in 1947. Wheat is increasing 
in trading volume, according {o the 
government agency, reflecting hedg- 
ing which has increased to ‘evels 
comparable to prewar positions. 

Oats, a relatively small trading 
factor in prewar years, has ‘taken 
added significance and has topped 
wheat and grain as a trading unit on 
commodity exchanges. Total oat trad- 
ing in 1947 reached 3,905,617,000 bu. 
as compared with 2,438,777,000 »u. in 
1946. 


Record futures trading volume in 
eggs was.recorded on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, the USDA re- 
ports, as well as record potato fu- 
tures trading on the New York Mer- 
cantile exchanges. 

Restoration of hedging in the Chi- 
cago butter market has been etiect- 
ed while lard trading activity showed 
signs of renewal. 
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WESTERN GRAIN AND FEED 
TO MEET IN DES MOINES 


DES MOINES—The board of di- 
rectors of the Western Grain & Ieed 
Assn., in their quarterly meeting re- 
cently, approved Nov. 24 and 25, 
1947, as the dates of the group's 
48th annual convention. It wil! be 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel here. 
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TEXAS FLAX GROUP FORMED 


In response to an urgent need for 
information ‘on flax growing in the 
developing Texas flax belt,,the Texas 
Flax Improvement Assn. has been or- 
ganized, with headquarters at {<en- 
edy. Dr. A.C. Dillman, of. the Axch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co.,- Minneapolis, 
will work directly with, the associa- 
tion devotihgall:of his time to ‘lax 
improvement work in Texas. 

















RESEARCH INSTITUTE—Construction will start immediately at Ea 
Greenbush, N. Y., on the new labvratory for the Sterling-Winthrop R 
search Institute. The building will overlook the plants of Winthrop Chen 
ical Co., Inc., at Rensselaer, and in addition to offices and a technical | 
brary, will have individual laboratory units, rooms for photograph: 
X-ray and other technical processes in both the biological and chemic::! 
research wings. The new laboratories will extend research into penicillii 
like compounds and derivatives, antibiotics, veterinary products, and ot! 
er therapeutic preparations, and studies will be emphasized in tropic:' 


medicine. 
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"HOW TO SEPARATE 
ACAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade... . even the salt business! 


> x 






eae?’ 
You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size—it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mi.uine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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“The Rolling Pin Brand” 





CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
[107 Washington Bd Chisago 7, Minee 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 31, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 4,804 762 2,038 1,833 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,413 ve 237 63 
Churchill ....... 2,117 eS aaa ee 6 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VRROTH oc cccese 79 0 312 241 
| Saga ares 9,414 762 2,587 2,138 
Year ago ..... 6,033 552 5,183 3,489 


Receipts during week ending July 31: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,697 129 950 365 
ee 66 2 








Pacific seaboard. 174 

Churchill ...... 650 ae oe ee 

Other terminals* 30 e 4 4 
OURS 205 ck dees 3,552 129 1,020 371 


Shipments during week ending July 31: 
Ft. Wm,.-Pt. Arthur— 





SOR cas epeces 4,114 210 1,060 559 
BE whos ake s 41 ie 189 70 
Pacific seaboard. 863 es 24 20 
Other terminals* 25 oe 18 73 
i ears 5,043 210 1,292 722 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
July 31, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..180,592 7,750 60,563 37,266 
Pacific seaboard. 60,293 -- 6,020 742 
Churchill ....... 3,168 1 ee 
Other terminals* 1,752 1,300 2,391 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
July 31, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..178,613 
Pacific seaboard. 59,216 
Churchill ....... 2,929 19 és 
Other terminals* 1,701 1,922 3,243 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


7,552 64,328 37,462 
++ 17,720 722 





* 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, July 26, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore es oe ee oo 
Buffalo 52 91 33 
Afloat .. ee oe ee oe 
Chicago és 
New York ...... 6 
3 Aer 58 91 33 
July 19, 1947 .. 98 168 33 o's 
July 27, 1946 .. 157 ve ee 104 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for July 26 and Aug. 2 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— July 26 Aug. 2 
OUT Shere vc die 'e's $65.50@ 67.00 once segs 
cre 59.50@ 61.00 58.00@ 58.15 
September .... «+++ @*52.90 - +++ @54.00 
October ...... 51.25@ 52.50 ----@T51.50 
November 50.75@ 52.00 50.25@ 50.50 
December 50.50@ 52.00 «++ »@T49.50 

SHORTS— 

WO: peetwsids $72.00@ 73.00 ....@ .... 
August ....... 65.00@ 66.50 66.25@ 67.00 
September 60.00@ 61.00 61.50@ 62.50 
October ...... 58.00@ 59.50 56.50@ 57.50 
November 57.50@ 59.00 55.00@ 55.75 
December 56.50@ 58.00 54.80@ 55.00 
January ...... «++-@ «.... 53.50@ 54.50 
Sales (tons) .. 360 4,200 
tSale. *Bid. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


July July July Aug. 
1 26 2 


12 
Five mills . 23,027 10,411 21,472 *25,603 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 2, in tons, with com- 
parisons: . 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis .. 54 ee ecee 16,380 8,550 
Kansas City .. 2,700 450 8,490 5,880 
Milwaukee ... 30 80 5,280 3,960 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship its and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Aug. 2, in thousand bushels: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneajolis . 22 95 32 14 296 261 
Duluth ...... ee 25 2 46 8 97 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
GENERAL MILLS’ DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills on July 28 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.84375 per share on General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, payable Sept. 1, 1947, 
to stockholders of record Aug. 8, 
1947. This is the eighth consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills’ 
recently issued 334% preferred stock. 
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ALL 


NOW AVAILABLE | 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW 
FONDANT ICING 







CAKE FILLER 


HENRY HEIDE incorporaten 


NEW YORK 13 


NEW YORK 

















ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 














Executive Offices 
Chanin Building, New York City 
Sales Offices 
45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, il. 
Plants 
Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Lake, i. 


NATIONAL 
YEAST 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 





FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 
92 Score Quality 
Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 
French Tang Vanilla 
Samples to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 




















H. R. Sheppard 


KIPP-KELLY APPOINTMENTS — R. A. Kipp, presi- 
dent of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, machinery design- 
recently announced 
three executive appointments. H. R. Sheppard was 


ers, manufacturers and dealers, 


R. M. Colman 
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G. S. BR. Letchford 


named vice president and sales manager, R. M. Col- 
man was appointed manager of the mining and con- 
tract department, 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 


and G. S. R. Letchford was named 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





R. B. Laing, vice president and sec- 
retary, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., returned last week from San 
Francisco ‘where he attended the na- 
tional convention of the Lions Club. 
Mr. Laing this year completed a term 
of service on the national board of 
governors of that organization. 


E. A. Talhelm, manager of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, returned recently 
from a vacation trip to Canada. 

& 


T. L. Welsh, president of the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is va- 
cationing at Sun Valley, Idaho. 


John H. Bailey, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, in charge of all mill- 
ing operations of the country and its 
several mills, is expected in Toledo 
this week. The new elevator, of 2 
million bu. capacity, of the National 
Milling Branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. at Toledo is expected to be 
in operation on this first movement 
of the new crop. 


Dewey Leonard has been appointed 
general agent at Minneapolis for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, succeeding the late Lester 
L. Newell. 

ae 

Damer Leahy, auditor of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, is leav- 
ing shortly for a vacation with his 
family in Colorado. 

co 


H. M. Regier, secretary and sales 
manager for the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is fishing on 
Minnesota lakes, accompanied by his 
family. 

& 

G. M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is 
spending two weeks on his ranch in 
Colorado. 


Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., has been re-elected 


to serve on the board of directors of 
Green Bay Packers, Inc., operating 
group of the Packer professional foot- 
ball team. 

€ 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a visit to the company’s 
unit in Wichita Falls, Texas. 

& 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, southwestern division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is spending a vaca- 
tion at Grand Lake, Colo. 

e 

Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a visit to the trade in 
Texas cities. 


Members of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange were guests aboard the 
yacht Carmac, owned by Cargill, Inc., 
in a cruise around Milwaukee July 
29. Lewis McClellan, Milwaukee man- 
ager for Cargill, was host on the 
cruise. 

» 

Mrs. Roy H. Addington, wife of 
Roy H. Addington, flour broker of 
Decatur, Ga., is confined to her home 
in that city with her left foot in a 





JAP RATION CHIEF 
TO COME HOME 


MINNEAPOLIS—Willard S. Ege- 
kvist, son of S. A. Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., left Tokyo July 27 to 
return to private business here. Dur- 
ing his two years service in Tokyo, 
he was chief of the Supreme Head- 
quarters price control and ration di- 
vision, economic section. He assisted 
the Japanese government in econom- 
ic stabilization and planned the dis- 
tribution of relief food supplies. He 
recently returned from India, where 
he was U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations rice conference. 





cast. Mrs. Addington fell after trip- 
ping on a broken spot in the street 
and broke her left foot, wrenched 
her right leg and ankle and injured 
her right elbow. 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
bulk products, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
returned to Atlanta from a business 
trip to Florida. 


O. A. Knauss, general manager, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co,, Mascoutah, II1., 
was a recent visitor to Atlanta and 
called on the mill’s broker, Roy H. 
Addington, in Decatur, Ga. 

& 


W. M. Wallace, purchasing agent, 
southeastern divisional offices, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Atlanta, is back at 
his desk after six months’ absence 
due to being run down by an auto- 
mobile driver. Although Mr. Wallace 
is using a cane, he is able to get 
about very well. 


Kenneth N. Hanson of Kellogg 
Commission Co., Duluth, was recent- 
ly elected a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

* 


Win P. Craig, sales manager, At- 
lanta, for the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., has returned to that 
city from a business trip through 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

S 


F. B. Eskridge, Atlanta, sales ex- 
ecutive, southeastern divisional of- 
fices, General Mills, Inc., made a re- 
cent trip to Kentucky. 

. 


B. V. Hopper, sales director bakery 
production division, Valier & Spies 
Co., St. Louis, spent a weekend in 
Ohio recently. 

e 


Forrest H. Holz, secretary of the 
Georgia Bakers Council with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, will attend the 
National Institute for Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives at Northwestern 
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University, Evanston, Ill., Aug. 10-16, 
Mr. Holz’s roommate will be ©. m, 
MeMillan, executive secretary, Na. 
tional Candy Wholesalers Association 
Washington, D. C., former secretary 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. 


W. Robert Fitzgerald, a salesman 
for the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, has been appointed to the 
Buffalo Zoning Board of Appeals by 
Mayor Bernard J. Dowd. He will 
serve until March, 1949. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Miller are the 
parents of a daughter, whom they 
have named Molly Gae, born July 27, 
Mr. Miller is a member of the staff of 
the Kansas City branch office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Julio H. Valdes, export manager 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, is making a business 
trip to Cuba and the West Indies. He 
flew to Puerto Rico Aug. 5. 


® 
Diego V. Cabrera, Havana, Cuba, 
representative of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., is visiting the firm’s 
Kansas City offices this week. 
® 


A farewell luncheon for Edwin A. 
Olson, assistant general freight agent 
at Minneapolis for the Soo Line 
Railroad, who is leaving for Chicago 
to become assistant freight traffic 
manager, will be held at the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis Aug. 18. 


Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, leaves Aug. 9 for Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. He will 
take a 10-day executive short course 
in the business college of the univer- 
sity. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Forcade an- 
nounced the birth of a son last week 
in Kansas City. Mr. Forcade is a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and is with the Mid-Continent 
Grain Co. 

cd 

Miss Fay Dell Andrade daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Andrade was 
married recently in Kansas City to 
Robert W. Allgaier. Mr. Andrade is 
president of the International Export 
& Import Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
which handles export trade for a 
number of southwestern milling com: 
panies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. E. DAVIDSON DIES 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—James E. David- 
son, 80, shipbuilder and financier well 
known in the Great Lakes ezain 
trade, died recently at Lake Placid 
where he was vacationing. He was 
born in Buffalo and spent his early 
life here but made his home in 3ay 
City, Mich. He was president of }}uf- 
falo Elevators, Inc., and vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the American 
Shipbuilding Co. He also healed 
many banks and shipping, construc- 
tion, transportation and industrial 
firms. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRANDFATHER TED PAULSEN 

Thorvald S. (Ted) Paulsen, pur- 
chasing agent for the Russell-Mi'ler 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is being 
congratulated by his friends on hav- 
ing become a grandfather July 31. 
The baby and its mother are doing 
fine, but Ted says he cannot stand 
the strain so is leaving Aug. 5 for an 
extended vacation. 
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" FLOWERED SHORTS FOR 


FRIENDS 
Richard R. Peek, vice president of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co. and manager 
of its Kansas City factory, is compli- 
menting his friends and the company 
customers by sending them gifts of 
shorts engineered and tailored to 
measures requested in advance. The 
shorts are made out of the decorative 
dress goods now so widely used in 
the flour and feed milling industry. 


== aE 
PMA APPOINTMENT 

WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
K. A. Brasfield as director of the fis- 
eal branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration and treasurer of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., has been 
announced by Jesse B. Gilmer, PMA 
administrator. Mr. Brasfield has been 
serving as associate director of the 
fiscal branch and assistant treasurer 


of CCC. He succeeds H. F. Sham- 
barger, who has asked to be released 
from his present administrative du- 
ties and transferred to general staff 
work. Mr. Shambarger has been as- 
signed to the office of the administra- 
tor. ~ 


DEATHS 


Henry W. Schultz, 67, an associate 
of the Schultz Bros. Milling Co., El- 
berfeld, Ind., died at his home July 
31 after a long illness. He ‘is survived 
by four sons, a daughter, brother and 
four sisters. 











Andrew Westling, 86, superintend- 
ent for the Concrete Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, at the time of his re- 
tirement 16 years ago, died July 29. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1947 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Company 


(INCORPORATED IN COLORADO) 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


ASSETS 


Carrer! Assets: 


Cash on hand and demand deposits..... 


Trade receivables: 


Drafts and trade acceptances....... 


Accounts and notes: 


Customers (other than United States Government) 
the United 


Departments and agencies of 
Government 


Total 


Less reserves for doubtful receivables............-- 


Trade receivables (net) 
Inventories: 


Sead ep V.06.6- 60 Ke eos’ $ 


374,443 


3,271.605 
States 

2,398,176 

$ 6,044,224 

26,000 





6,018,224 


Wheat, coarse grains, flour, and millfeed—at market 
after appropriate adjustment with respect to open 


commodity contracts, etc. ...... 


$ 5,006,957 


Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains, and. other mer- 


chandise—at lower of cost or market.............. 
Advances on commodity purchases. . 


872,493 
188,316 


Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market, less 


valuation reserve of $240,000 ... 
~ 


Total inventories ...... 

Other current assetS ......--seseceeeees 
Deposits with paying agents for dividends payable June 1, 
1947—see contra .......e cece ee eeeee 


Total current assets .... 


Fixed’ Assets: 


Business property—Land, buildings, machinery, equipment, 
etc. 


Deferred Charges: 


Prepaid expenses and other deferred items............-+.++. } 
Unamortized debt expense ...........++- 


Total deferred charges 
Other Assets: 


Life insurance policies (equity value, $94,311).............. $ 
Grain exchange memberships .......... 


Sundry 


Current Liabilities: 


Notes payable to banks ........+--s0s0- 
Drafts payable (for grain purchases, etc.)........6-+ee eens 


Accounts payable: 
Trade 
Miscellaneous 

Accrued Liabilities: 


Estimated Federal and state taxes on income........... 
PR OS EOE ee ee 
Sundry (payroll, interest, other taxes, etc.)...........+- 


745,122 





6,812,888 
261,041 


129,421 








$14,777,953 


$10,299,093 
146,303 





b bis pe sivie spieobiee See $10,445,396 


7,443,424 
3,001,972 


158,664 


PORE eT RET YT RTE 3,708 





162,372 


232,183 


$18,174,480 





$ 1,000,000 
564,005 


419,069 
238,302 


3,489,054 
188,581 
98,134 


Sinking fund requirements due within one year on deben- 


tures (see below) .....-...+.+++ 


150,000 


Dividends payable June 1, 1947—see contra: 


Preferred Stock ...........0eseeeee 


Common Stock 


Total current liabilities 


129,421 





$ 6,276,566 


Fifteen Year 33% Sinking Fund Debentures, Dated Aug. 1, 1945, 
Due August 1, 1960—Authorized and originally issued, $3,- 
000,000; less $1,625,000 redeemed and cancelled; outstanding, 


$1,375,000, less $150,000 included in current liabilities above 
rve for Deferred Maintenance.......... 
rve for Contingencies .................. 


Capital Steck and Surplus: 


Preferred Stock—$3 Cumulative Convertible, 


1,225,000 
400,000 
350,000 


without par 


value—originally authorized, 70,000 shares: less 14,099 
shares converted to Common and not subject to reissue; 
issued and outstanding, 55,901 shares at involuntary 


liquidation value of $50 each........ 


$. 2,795,050 


Common Stock—authorized 750,000 shares of $1 par value 
each; issued and outstanding, 349,989 shares (see Note 


Sad agi 6.600 670-046 0's 6010.4 basis oy 0 6°69 


_ Surplus, per accompanying statement 
Capital . 
Earned 


SEE: DUPDIUS 86 nie ic vedere bare 
Total capital stock and surplus...............-+6. 


TOTAL vo eRe edow anes 6 


349,989 


woes 63's $ 1,773,191 


5,004,684 





PEEL EY ARE EES 6,777,875 


9,922,914 


$18,174,480 
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‘MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR’ FOR 
COLORADO MILLING & ELEV. CO. 


Flour Sales Account for About Half of Total Sales 
Reported at $95,950,715; Consolidated Net 
Income for Year Totaled $4,016,778 


DENVER—The fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1947, was one of the most 
successful in the 62-year history of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Fred W. Lake, president of the or- 
ganization, stated in the annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1947. 

The consolidated net income for 
the year amounted to $4,016,778, aft- 
er setting up reserves out of income 
for the year of $400,000 as the esti- 
mated cost of maintenance and re- 
pairs that had been deferred, and 
$240,000 with respect to the valua- 
tion of containers and supplies. 

Total operating income, including 
gross sales, less returns, discounts, 
etc., totaled $95,950,715. Net operat- 
ing profit, after deducting $88,695,192 
for cost of goods sold, selling, gen- 
eral and administrative expenses, to- 
taled $7,968,532. 

The company’s tax bill for the 
year included provision for $2,860,000 
federal, and $214,000 state income 
taxes, totaled $3,074,000. 


Dividends Declared 


Dividends declared during the year 
on the outstanding $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the com- 
pany amounted to $181,647, leaving 
$3,835,131 of consolidated net in- 
come applicable to common stock, or 
approximately $10.96 a share on the 
349,989 shares of common stock out- 
standing on May 31, 1947. Dividends 
declared on the common _§ stock 
amounted to $285,872 and were paid 
at the rate of 20¢ a share on Sept. 
1 and Dec. 1, 1946, and March 1, 
1947, and at the rate of 25¢ a share 
on June 1, 1947. 

After deducting dividends on the 
preferred and common stock, there 
remained $3,549,259 of consolidated 
net income for the year. This amount 
was added to consolidated earned 
surplus. - 

The company purchased, and re- 
tired, on May 21, 1947, an aggregate 
of $1,400,000 principal amount of the 
outstanding 15-year 3%% sinking 
fund debentures due Aug. 1, 1960. 
This was in addition to $150,000 
principal amount of such debentures 
retired during the year through the 
operation of the sinking fund. As a 
result of these retirements, there was 
outstanding at May 31, 1947; $1,375,- 
000 principal amount of such de- 
bentures. 


Sales by Commodities 


Consolidated dollar sales by com- 
modities for the past year were as 
follows: 

Flour, $48,172,427; wheat, $19,917,- 
912; other grains, $9,156,082; beans, 
$3,511,438; millfeeds, $7,673,353; for- 
mula feeds, $5,751,901; and miscella- 
neous merchandise, $1,767,602. Total 
sales were $95,950,715. 

Labor Relations Better 

“Labor relations throughout the 
year were quite satisfactory and it 
is a pleasure to report an improve- 
ment in labor efficiency,” Mr. Lake’s 
statement read. The company, in 
keeping with long-established policy, 
distributed bonuses aggregating $291,- 
405 in May, 1947. This compares with 
$116,720 paid in bonuses last year. 

The company operated 19 flour 


mills in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Missouri and Utah, in addition to the 
wholly owned subsidiaries including 
the Rocky Mountain Grain & Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City; The Sunset 
Milling & Grain Co., Los Angeles, 
and the Updyke Grain & Feed Co., 
Omaha. ; 

A detailed consolidated balance 
sheet of the company appears else- 
where on this page. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
PLANNED BY IGLEHEART 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Plans for the 
construction of a new warehouse by 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., have been an- 
nounced. The new building, to be lo- 
cated at 1600-14 First Ave., will pro- 
vide an additional 8,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

The building is intended to permit 
rearrangement of space, and is being 
built of concrete blocks on steel. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KELLOGG SEED BUYER DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter J. Foster, 
49, one of the seed buyers on the 
trading floor of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange for Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, died at Red Wing, Minn., 
July 31, after undergoing what was 
thought to be a minor operation. He 
had been a member of the Grain Ex- 
change for 26 years, and served one 
term on its board of directors. His 
widow and two sons survive him. 

















Don Clark 


NEW SECRETARY—Don Clark has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn., according to an announcement 
by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minneap- 
olis, president of the association. Mr. 
Clark is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota with a degree in agri- 
cultural economics. Prior to his ap- 
pointment he was affiliated with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
1 «tion. He will live in St. Louis. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING INCREASES 


Heavy Flour Sales Increase Volume 
of Feed Hedging—Open Interest 
Large 


KANSAS CITY—Spurred by heavy 
flour sales during the past month, the 
millfeed futures market at Kansas 
City was ideal for hedging and the 
largest open interest since trading 
was resumed a year ago was accumu- 
lated over the past week-end. 

As of the close of market Aug. 2, 
the total open interest of bran and 
shorts was 30,630 tons. Bran had by 
far the greater number of open con- 
tracts, December being the most 
popular month with 7,080 tons listed 
at the close. Total bran contracts 
were 24,300 tons, while shorts were 
6,330 tons. 

Two extremely heavy days of trad- 
ing occurred late last week. July 31, 
4,200 tons were traded in, as a large 
number of mill hedges were eagerly 
bought by brokers and feed manufac- 
turers. The accent was on late win- 
ter months. The situation was re- 
peated Aug. 2 as another 4,200 tons 
changed hands. 

Volume of trading and open con- 
tracts as of the close of the market 
Aug. 2 were as follows: 














Volume of Open 
Month Trading Contracts 
BRAN 
WD. at ee 80k vee 240 2,280 
September ...:.... 480 3,660 
UROROE 2 tiasecrece 600 3,360 
November ........ 600 4,680 
December ........ 720 7,080 
Ps ee ee 840 3,240 
oo) eS a 3,480 24,300 
SHORTS 
MUSEUM. ciriesiiaves 0 1,530 
September........ 360 1,680 
See 0 1,320 
November ........ 0 720 
December ........ 0 480 
_ January ......... 360 -600 
REE ee er 720 6,330 
Grand Total .... 4,200 30,630 





Savings in Wheat 





(Continued from page 9) 


mittee, which held hearings on the 
export allocation extension legisla- 
tion. 

The report was subject to scrutiny 
in these official circles, where it was 
immediately pointed out that the 
report included all flour shipped to 
normal commercial sources which 
historically buy the finer quality 72% 
extraction flour and this could hardly 
be included in any estimated poten- 
tial saving of dollar credits by needy 
nations. 


Flour Reduction Too Drastic 


However, official circles remarked 
that the reduction in the flour allo- 
cation to 254,000 long tons for Sep- 
tember was far too drastic and possi- 
bly represented a punitive attitude in 
the USDA. Even Department of 
State officials, who have been advo- 
cating larger wheat exports, admit- 
ted that the September allocation re- 
duction went too far and would not 
be a pattern for future allocations. 

Indications of a compromise and 
a future advance in the flour alloca- 
tions came from two sources, both of 
which recommended that the flour- 
wheat export relationship be based 
on 350 units of flour for every 1,000 
units of wheat. 

It is stated that this year it will 
not be necessary to use secondary 
ports for flour movement to reach 
the export goal if the wheat procure- 
ment program runs smoothly. 

Trade sources in appraising the 
factors behind the recent reduction 
in the flour allocation for September 
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detect a punitive element in USDA 
thinking and also see a desire to take 
the milling industry out of the wheat 
market at a time when the govern- 
ment is barely able to cover its cur- 
rent wheat requirements. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. F. FLEMING APPOINTED 
TO VALIER & SPIES SALES 


ST. LOUIS —W. F. Fleming has 
been appointed sales representative 
for Valier & Spies Milling Co. in 
their entire line of flour and pack- 
age items in the Carolinas and Tide- 
water area. Mr. Fleming has a back- 
ground in flour sales work, and has 
recently been at the mill in St. Louis 
organizing his work. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
MAKES 6-MONTH REPORT 


NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries report a net 
profit of $2,539,643, equal to $1.71 a 
common share after preferred divi- 
dend deductions for the first 26 weeks 
of the current year as compared with 
$2,693,053, or $1.85 a share, for the 
comparable period last year. 

Net sales for the year were ap- 
proximately $19 million higher than 
last year with $73,179,898 as against 
$54,294,938 in 1946. 

The reduction in net profits despite 
the sharp increase in net sales is ex- 
plained in the statement by increased 
costs of ingredients, delivery and 
selling expenses other than advertis- 
ing, depreciation, advertising and 
general administrative expenses. 

26 wks end 26 wks end 26 wks end 





June 28, June 29, June 30, 
"47 46 "45 
tEarn per 
com sh .. $1.71 $1.85 $ .28 
Net sales. 73,179,898 54,294,938 49,000,682 
Oper prof 
aft depr 4,346,304 4,724,917 2,898,697 
Tot income 4,479,047 4,735,426 2,936,731 
Interest, etc. 243,789 250,723 248,338 
Fedl tax 
prov. .... 1,595,615 1,691,650 1,319,727 
Amortz of 
good will 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Net inc ... 2,539,643 2,693,053 1,268,666 


+After preferred dividend requirements. 


Balance sheet items follow: 


June 28, June 29, June 30, 
"47 46 45 

Total 

assets ..$56,321,346 $51,000,432 $51,614,071 
oT ere 7,055,082 8,870,540 6,187,526 
U. 8S. Treas 

notes ... 1,208,400 103,020 3,290,850 
Inventories 9,921,645 7,169,681 6,313,978 
Currents 

assets .. 20,003,642 17,257,154 17,009,929 
Current y 

liab .... 8,286,949 6,269,150 6,677,143 
Funded 

debt ... 15,326,000 15,800,000 15,175,000 
Paid in 

ae See eee soe Fe 599,140 
Earned ‘ 

surplus.. 7,173,888 3,362,612 3,541,988 
No. $8 

Se ee ee ee ee yn 241,500 
No. $5.50 

pf shrs ... 253,575 263,676 «sn ceses 
No. cm shrs. 1,075,420 1,075,429 1,075,429 


Net income of Continental Baking 
Co. for the 13 weeks ended March 
29, 1947, amounted to $1,299,310, 
equal to. 88¢ a common share as com- 
pared with net of $871,878, or 49¢ a 
share in the like 1946 period. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN MACARONI CO. 
AWARDED CERTIFICATE 


BIRMINGHAM — The American 
Macaroni Co., only macaroni manu- 
facturing plant in Alabama, has been 
awarded the certificate of meritorious 
service by the Army for “outstand- 
ing service in producing and supply- 
ing food for the army forces.” 

The company recently participated 
in the last shipment of supplies ex- 
ported during the life of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. It shipped 600,000 Ibs of 
macaroni and spaghetti, enough to 
make 3,500,000 heaping spaghetti 





dinners. This was shipped between 
May 11 and 20 to the Philippines. 
The company has been in operation 
five years, and in that time has 
shipped macaroni over most of the 
world, including South America, 
Europe’ and the Philippines. It was 
organized by several young business 
men and is locally owned and oper- 
ated. Claude H. Estes, Jr., is presi- 
dent and general manager. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


12 CITIES SELECTED FOR 
FARM PROGRAM HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON—The viewpoint of 
farmers themselves on a iong-range 
agricultural program for the U.S. will 
be sought by the House Committee 
on Agriculture this fall in a series 
of 12 hearings which will take the 
committee into every part of the 
nation. 

The cities in which the hearings 
will be held have recently been se- 
lected by a subcommittee, of which 
Rep. Charles B. Hoeven (R., Iowa) is 
chairman. They are: 

Spokane, Wash.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Kansas City, Mo.; Fresno, Cal.; 
Fort Collins, Colo.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Madison, Wis.; Jackson, Miss.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Temple, Texas; Rocky 
Mount, N. C., and Durham, N. H. 

Although the hearings have been 
scheduled in such a manner as to 
bring before the committee produc- 
ers of all major crops in the U.S., the 
primary purpose of the meetings, 
according to Clifford R. Hope, (R., 
Kansas), chairman of the committee, 
will be to give the farmers them- 
selves in every part of the country 
an opportunity to present to the com- 
mittee their ideas on a long-range 
program for American agriculture. 
Several weeks of hearings have been 
devoted to this subject during the 
recent session of Congress. 
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FARMERS MAKE PROGRESS 
IN STORING WHEAT 


HUTCHINSON — Although hu. 
dreds of thousands of bushels of 
wheat continue to be stored on the 
ground, growers are making amaz- 
ing progress in getting it into bins, 
Hutchinson grain men report. Huge 
trucks, hauling 500 bu. or more 
apiece, are moving back and forth 
from the western end of the state to 
elevators in this area. Scores of these 
trucks have been unloading daily at 
Hutchinson terminals, which are fil]. 
ing rapidly. They report all storage 
west of here filled. Carload receipts 
in Hutchinson last week were virtual- 
ly the same as in the first week of 
July. The only reason the movement 
was not greater was lack of boxcars, 
The Santa Fe, serving a large area, 
is having a particularly hard time 
getting cars. July receipts here were 
well above 10,000 cars. 


According to its present plans, the 
committee expects to return to Wash- 
ington to resume these hearings about 
Oct. 1. At that time, it will hear from 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the major farm organizations on spe- 
cific proposals with regard to parity, 
price relationships, government con- 
trols, foreign agricultural trade and 
similar matters. 

After about 10 days of hearings in 
Washington, the committee will be- 
gin its series of meetings with farn- 
ers throughout the country. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


N. D. ELEVATOR CLOSES 
MOTT, N. D.—The Mott Mill & 
Elevator has closed its 300-sack mill 
and announced its permanent with- 

drawal from the milling business. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Action on Proposed Amendment 
to Food and Drug Law Deferred 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Action has been 
deferred to the January session of 
Congress on the Miller Bill (H.R. 
4071) which would amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
to permit seizure of contaminated and 
adulterated foods at any time after 
they have entered interstate com- 
merce. Under current court decisions, 
such goods cannot be seized after they 
have come to rest in interstate ship- 
ment. 

Officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration term the measure, as 
reported by the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee, a good bill and 
hope that speedy action will be tak- 
en on it. They describe the legisla- 
tion as a protection to the consuming 
public and also to the manufacturer 
whose products will now be covered 
from the time they leave the plant 
until they reach the final consumer. 

Sec. 301 (k) of the present law, 
which is enforceable by criminal and 
injunction proceedings, prohibits the 
doing of any act with respect to an 
article of food, drug, device or cos- 
metic while it is “held for sale” after 
shipment in interstate commerce, if 
such act results in the article being 
misbranded. 

The first section of the Miller Bill 


amends Sec. 301 (k) by inserting 
“whether or not the first sale’ after 
the clause “held for sale,” so as to 
make it clear that this subsection is 
not limited to the case where the act 
occurs while the article is he!d for 
first sale. 

The Miller proposal also extends 
the coverage of Sec. 301 (k) to acts 
which result in adulteration as well 
as those resulting in misbranding. 

Sec. 304 (a) of the present food 
and drug law authorizes seizure and 
condemnation of any article of food, 
drugs, etc., that is adulterated or 
misbranded when introduced into or 
“while in interstate commerce.’’ Sec. 
2 of the Miller Act amends this pro- 
vision by inserting after the words 
“while in interstate commerce’’ the 
phrase “or while held for sale 
(whether or not the first sale) after 
shipment in interstate commerce.” 

The Interstate Commerce Conimit- 
tee’s report accompanying thc bill 
states that “there is good ground for 
believing that the amendments :1ade 
by the bill will be sustained in their 
entirety by the courts. However, 
the report continues, “if they s! ould 
prove not to be the case, the vaiidity 
of their application to some fa tual 
situations would seem to be beyond 
serious doubt.” The enactment o! the 
proposed amendments would not have 
the effect of excluding state author- 
ity in the same field, the committee 
report states. 
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strike over the week-end. Even 
though flour and millfeed production 
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The large city mills are well sold up 
for immediate delivery, as are many 
of the interior companies. 

At Kansas City the millfeed mar- 
ket was irregular, but generally 


strong for any delivery up to prompt 
and firm for all of August, while 
later deliveries were somewhat soft. 
Principal strength was in bran. Pro- 








Harry S. Redmon, representative of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., vice presi- 
dent, and A. J. Palermo, John E. 
Koerner & Son, secretary-treasurer. 
Ray O’Keefe, local manager for 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling. Co., was 
named chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the organization. Other 
board members elected were: Joe. H. 
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HEART ATTACK IS FATAL 
TO HARRY L. REINSHAGEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry L. Reins- 
hagen, manager of the Minneapolis 
office of the Cereal By-Products Co., 


weakened his heart. 


He started in business as a young 
man with Corno Mills, St. Louis, and 
traveled extensively through the 
South during the early years of the 
mixed feed business. Coming north, 
he opened the Minneapolis office for 
the Cereal By-Products Co., of which 
concern he served as president and 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour have been 
fairly active, although volume fell off fol- 
lowing the recovery from the sharp market 
break early last week. A good volume was 
done on the price dip and subsequent re- 
covery, mostly with the bakery trade, 

Sales of southwestern mills last week av- 
eraged around 206% of capacity, compared 
with 202% in the preceding week and 35% 
a year ago. Approximately seven eighths 
of the business was for domestic consump- 
tion, the remainder for Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and private export. 
The PMA accounted for most of that, tak- 
ing probably about 200,000 sacks from the 
Southwest during the week. Private export 
trade was very light, although some buy- 
ing against September allocations was done 
by a few countries. 

The advance in prices late last week shut 
off a large part of bakery business, but 
there was a -good volume done on the pre- 
ceding decline, with some of the chain 
buyers taking additional amounts. A few 
have not covered very far ahead and in 
one or two instances there is still some 
price-date-of-shipment business being done. 
Generally, however, larger buyers have a 
substantial amount of flour booked against 
their needs for the next 90 days, and in 
some cases longer. The medium-sized opera- 
tors continued to buy more conservatively, 
although they are now covered to a greater 
extent than at any time in recent months. 

Some interest developed among cracker 
bakers early in the week and fairly good 
bookings were made by a few. Some, how- 
ever, are still holding off, fearful that an 
unexpected market break might put them 
in a poor price position on flour compared 
with competitors. Cracker business is slow 
and many fear a price war might be the 
result of this situation; hence the care with 
which new bookings are being considered. 
Many cracker bakers have found that last 
year’s bookings have lasted them much 
longer than anticipated. 

Family flour trade continues fair on a 
small lot basis, with many distributors 
fairly well covered and others having little 
or nothing bought in advance. 

The disappointing September flour alloca- 
tions left the milling industry with prac- 
ticaMy nothing in the way of European 
claimant business for that month. Norway 
purchased against its August allocation in 
the past week, taking 80% flour, and there 
was some September buying by the Nether- 
lands and the British, the latter being 
clears. Neither of the latter two purchased 
all of their requirements at first. Of the 
other claimant allocations only India and 
France are left open for September busi- 
ness. South American business likewise was 
light. 

Production continued at a high rate. 
Mills in. Kansas City for the third consecu- 
tive week operated at practically seven- 
day capacity, averaging 110%, the same 
as in the preceding week. A year ago out- 
put averaged 94%. 

The clears market showed a little 
strength, although prices ended the week 
about unchanged. Much of the large lot 
offerings of clears have been cleaned up, 
but many small lot offerings are available 
and there is no real tightness in offerings 
of this type. Demand is only fair, despite 
the large proportion of clears allocated to 
claimant nations in September. 

Prices fluctuated sharply during’ the 
week, but ended unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
Quotations, Kansas City, car lots, sacked, 
Aug. 2: hard’ winter bakery short patent 
$5.55@5.70, standard patent $5.45@5.55, 
straight $5.40@5.45; established brands of 
family flour $5.85@6.30, family patents 
$5.70@5.80, first clears $4.50@4.60, second 
clears $4.35@4.40, high ash clears $4.20; 
soft wheat short patent $6.20@6.35, straight 
$5.45@5.55, cake flours $6.40@6.55. 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 2 quiet, 1 slow, 1 dull. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated full time 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales in- 
creased slightly and averaged 160%, com- 
pared with 130% the preceding week. Ex- 
port business was negligible. Shipping di- 
rections were heavy. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 2, 100-lb. cottons, carlots: 
family flour $6.20, bakers’ short patent 
$5.50@5.65. 


Hutchinson: A fairly satisfactory week’s 
business was done, largely on one day, by 
mills of this area. The big wheat market 
break early in the week brought about 
volume booking and closed numerous rest- 
ing orders. Bakers, large and small, took 
hold at the low levels, but withdrew as the 
wheat market rallied. Family trade con- 
tinued slow, with only a few small con- 
tracts closed. Directions have the mills 
swamped and full operations are certain for 
August. Prices were off 10@15¢ compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour has been very 
good the past week. Substantial bookings 
were made when the wheat market reached 
the low point of last week. Prices are 
about 5¢ a sack lower. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in good volume. 


Texas: Sales last week amounted to 100% 





to 150% of capacity of which the larger 
part was to Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, balance domestic, both family 
and bakers. Operations continued at 100,% 
to 110% of capacity. Prices about 25¢ sack 
lower on family flour, and 10¢ to 15¢ lower 
on baker, clears unchanged. Quotations 
August 2, 100s: family flour, extra high 
patent, $6.15@6.25, high patent $5.90@6; 
standard bakers, plain, $5.75@5.85; clears, 
plain, nominal, $5.30@5.40, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: There was a little flurry 
of buying early last week, but interest 
died with the advancing market toward 
the close. Bookings came from widely scat- 
tered territory and were mainly of a 
small-lot nature, only one lot of as much 
as 25,000 sacks being reported. Bakery job- 
bers were among the buyers, but all bought 
sparingly and only enough to partially cov- 
er their 30- to 60-day needs. There is still 
heavy potential buying in the offing. 

Prices in the Northwest are still much 
too high to permit heavy old crop flour 
sales. Millers say that never before have 
they been forced to pay such tremendous 
premiums for high protein wheat. As one 
interior miller puts it, “strength in flour 
has never been so eagerly sought nor cost 
so high a premium.” Starting in at 49c 
over the future for 13%- protein, as high 
as $1.13 over was paid for 16%. While 
millers are not eager buyers, offerings do 
not go begging. 

New crop flour prices, shipment after 
Sept. 15, range about 85@90c sack under 
spot for standard and short patents, $1 
under for high glutens, and possibly 50@60c 
under for clears. 

Shipping directions are still coming in 
faster than mills can take care of them. 
Most companies are behind on shipments. 

The export market continues quiet. Sep- 
tember allocations have been announced, 
but spring wheat flour prices are appar- 
ently 20@40c sack too high to attract 
bookings this way. 

Bookings by northwestern mills last week 
represented about 135% of capacity, com- 
pared with 183% a week earlier, and 14% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.80@6.85, short patent $6.90@6.95, 
high gluten $7.70@7.75, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.80@6.85, first 
clear $6.20@6.50, second clear $5.90, whole 
wheat $6.60, all prices in sacks. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Demand 
for flour showed another slight improve- 
ment the past week. Bakers were buying 
for néarby to 60-day shipment, although a 
few sales were made as far ahead as 120 
days. A modest improvement was noted in 
the family trade. Export business was at a 
standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: A fairly good business continues 
to be done in flour, but demand has slowed 
up a little. The break in wheat resulted 
in more sales, but when the market stiff- 
ened again igterest fell off a little. Sales 
are fairly numerous but they continue 
chiefly in one-, two- and three-car lots. 
Shipping directions are good. Family flour 
prices were down about 20¢ for the week, 
and a fairly active demand is reported. 
Quotations Aug. 2: spring top patent $6.65@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.55@7.10, first clear 
$5.90@6.45, family flour $6.90@6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.54@5.85, 95% patent 
$5.44@5.75, first clear $4.85@5.20; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.75@6.70, standard pat- 
ent $5.45@6.45, first clear $5@5.70. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a decided 
falling off on domestic flour bookings with 
the sharp break in wheat prices the early 
part of last week. Large bakery chains and 
large independent bakers showed very lit- 
tle interest, as they were looking for a 
further decline in wheat. There is a good 
demand for clears at firm prices, but of- 
ferings fall shart of the demand. PMA ob- 
tained large quantities of flour for export. 
England requested straights and clears, Of- 
ferings of clears are insufficient for their 
requirements. Mills in this area participated 
in some of the bookings of 80% extraction 
flour. Jobbers say that with the break in 
wheat there was some buying by the large 
bakers of carlots for prompt to 120-day 
shipment. Small bakers continue to buy for 
immediate wants only. Specifications are 
good, Prices are unchanged to 20c sack 
lower. 

Central states mills report some of the 
trade took advantage of the wheat break 
and bought for prompt to 120-day ship- 
ment. The small trade continues to buy for 
present requirements only. 

Quotations St. Louis Aug. 2 in 100 Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $5.60, short patent, $5.90, family pat- 
ent $6.45, high protein clears $5.70, low 
protein $5.10; soft winter wheat bakery 
cake $6.25@6.60, all-purpose $6.25, family 
patent $6.10, straight $5.60, clears $5.05; 
spring wheat short patent $7.05, standard 
$6.85, straight $6.70, high protein $6.10, 
low protein $5.60. 

Toledo: Mills and elevators are busy as 
the belated movement of soft wheat ap- 
proaches its peak. Between 300 and 400 
cars a day get through to Toledo, in spite 
of a very bad car shortage and plugged 
country elevators. Flour stocks had reached 
the point where they had to be replen- 


ished. Buying of flour is almost in full 
swing. 


Cleveland: The past week witnessed a 
break of 10¢ bu. on wheat in one day and a 
turn-about-face advance of 11¢ in two 
succeeding days. There was considerable 
flour of all grades—soft winter, hard winter 
and old and new crop spring wheat flour— 
sold July 29-30. Many bakers and some 
jobbers have purchased their approximate 
needs for the next 90 days. ‘ 

High gluten flour, however, has been 
the exception to the rule. The prices asked 
for high protein spring wheat flour, on 
account of the premium for high protein 
wheat, are so high that the trade is in- 
clined to discontinue using this grade of 
flour. 

The baking business is normal for this 
season of the year. 

There is a very good demand for family 
flour and it is noticeable that grocers are 
buying more of the larger size sacks. For 
a time the smaller package was in demand. 

Quotations Aug. 2: spring family $7.50, 
high gluten $7.90, standard patent $6.85, 
first clear $6.45; hard winter family $6.40, 
standard patent $5.55, first clear $5.15; soft 
winter family $6.85, short patent $6.25@ 
6.55, straight $5.55, first clear $5.45. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are becoming more in- 
terested and flour selling is picking up 
gradually, especially on the advances after 
dips. However, there still is a very large 
volume of flour to be sold. The market 
softened early in the week, but snapped 
back again at the week’s end. There were 
at least two advances after a sharp drop 
at the beginning of the week. The old 
crop spring clears were steady and firm 
as the week ended. 

Quotations Aug. 2, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15, high gluten $7.95, standard 
$7.05, first clears $6.60; hard winter family 
$7.15, high gluten $7.95, standard $7.05, 
first clears $6.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.60, straight $5.45, first clears $4.95, 


New York: Concern over the Buffalo 
strike situation stimulated interest and a 
fair volume of business in hard winter and 
new crop springs for fill-in lots was re- 
ported. ; 

New crop spring wheat flour prices 
showed a wide variation, but were con- 
siderably lower than old crop quotations. 
These were generally ignored except for 
scattered small lot sales for nearby re- 
quirements. Hard winter wheat retained a 
comfortable price advantage over old and 
new crop springs. 

The confused condition of the market is 
reflected in export demand, with foreign 
buyers cautious in seeking September al- 
locations until conditions become more set- 
tled. 

Norway purchased some flour and was 
reported seeking more to fill its 12,000-ton 
August allocations, while the U.K. secured 
an undetermined amount of clears for the 
U.K.-Pacific zone. It was reported that 
Netherlands bids on 80% extraction flour 
were too low to encourage mill interest. 

Quotations Aug. 2: spring standard pat- 
ents $7.04@7.27, high glutens $8.04@8.17, 
clears $6.67@6.85; southwestern short pat- 
ents $5.85@6.05, standard patents $5.74@ 
5.90; eastern soft wheat flour $5.70@5.90; 
high ratio cake $6.80@7.00; family flour 
$7.15@7.45. New crop springs range at 
discounts of from 65¢ to $1 sack. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers were reluctant the 
past week to buy flour in larger quantities 
than needed for the next 60 days. New crop 
Kansas still leads in sales. Bakers and 
jobbers show more caution in placing flour 
orders ahead. A hand-to-mouth policy ex- 
ists in buying old crop flour for fill-ins. 
Statements of large wheat crops are largely 
responsible for the hope for relatively lower 
flour prices being likely later. Retail bakers 
are now taking vacations and complete shut 
downs of their plants permit all their em- 
Ployees to share the holidays. The team- 
sters’ strike, after existing more than 60 
days, is now settled and brings much relief 
to bakers and jobbers of the district. Di- 
rections are not so brisk now that this 
strike is settled. A continuation of falling 
cake and cookies sales is noted by bakers 
throughout the entire district. Mills are 
pressing for business, but some flour mill 
representatives are showing caution in 
urging their larger flour buyers to stock 
ahead, fearing a downward price movement 
might injure their business in the future. 

Quotations Aug. 2, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter $5.65@5.85, medium 
patent $5.70@5.90, short patent $5.75@5.95, 
spring wheat $6.26@6.71, medium patent 
$6.31@6.76, short patent $6.36@6.81; first 
clears $6.21@6.41, high gluten $7.36@7.46, 
family flour, advertised brands, $7.40@7.50, 
other brands $7.15@7.30, cake and pastry 
flour $5.30@6,70. 


Philadelphia: The recent sharp break in 
grain futures and the subsequent display 
of rallying power proved a decidedly un- 
settling factor in the local flour market. 
Flour prices assumed an irregular pattern 
which saw mill representatives varying as 
much as 50¢ sack in current quotations on 
identical grades. 

A few days later the price list lost most 
of its irregularity, with the general run of 
quotations below a week earlier. However, 
the decline was far from uniform, ranging 
from a 5¢ setback in spring first clear 
to 50¢ reduction in soft winter standard. 
Spring high gluten, on the other hand, 
moved independently and posted a 5¢ ad- 
vance. 

Flour buyers found some encouragement 
in the fact that flour was slower on the 
uptake than wheat itself. This had a ten- 
dency to bolster their long-held hopes 
for an era of lower flour prices. 

Buying did pick up somewhat when 
prices were at their lowest, but interest 
eontracted again when stiffening tendencies 
developed. Some of the purchasing was 
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attributed to the heavier sales pressure 
from mills and nearly all local representa. 
tives reported they shared in the business 

While most of the transactions were of 
limited scope, interpreted as fill-ins, some 
bookings were for delivery in late Septem. 
ber. Interest centered chiefly around hard 
winters and spring flours, but the unusual] 
premiums for old crop flour made it only 
an occasional buying target. . 

The strike at Buffalo mills was being 
closely watched by the local trade, since 
it might seriously hamper deliveries at a 
time when there is a tendency to allow 
stocks to reach unusually low levels. 

Export business remained at a slower 
pace as foreign buyers showed they were 
in no hurry to fill September allocations 
and no flour exports appeared on manifests 
of ships leaving here the past week. 

It was noted that September allocations 
were under those of August, with the U.s, 
to supply all the flour for Greece, ‘lrieste 
Austria and Italy. : 

Quotations Aug. 2: spring family $7.25@ 
7.45, high gluten $7.95@8.05, short patent 
$7.20@7.30, standard $7.10@7.20, first clear 
$6.80@6.95; hard winter short patent $5.90 
@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter stan- 
dard $5.75@5.90. 

Boston: Flour prices are lower in the 
Boston market. Springs are 10 to 45¢ lower, 
while hard winters dipped 30 to 50. Soft 
wheat flour also declined 60¢. The ciecline 
promoted considerable buying interest 
which, beside the price consideration, is 
probably influenced in part by the strike 
situation in Buffalo. Barly in the week 
southwesterns were bought freely on the 
basis of the wide price differential. ©everal 
bakers are heavy purchasers of i<ansas 
flour much more than is their usu:! cus- 
tom. 

Many bakers who had been drawing on 
their backlogs, hoping to purchase supplies 
substantially under quotations in the next 
month have apparently abandoned their 
market position for the time being 

Quotations Aug. 2: Spring short patents 
$6.90@7.05, standards $6.80@6.95, high 
gluten $7.80@7.95, first clears $6.806.90; 
hard winter short patents $5.80 05.95, 
standards $5.65@5.80; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.16@6.20, eastern soft wheat flour 
$5.80@5.90, high ratio $6.70@6.80, ‘amily 
flour $7.15@7.25. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: The downward trend on 
flour prices during the early part of the 


week on the severe break in wheat prices 
brought out considerable business. Sales 
were negotiated at the lowest price on the 
crop on southwestern hard wheat flours. 
The majority of sales was for prompt to 
30-day shipment, with some bookings for 
120 days. Bakers and jobbers too the 
largest amounts, but considerable conserva- 
tism is still being displayed by buyers on 
future purchases. The high differential on 
northern spring wheat flours over south- 
western flours is limiting sales to a mini- 
mum, Even the new crop prices on no: thern 
spring wheat flours are not attracting 
much attention, with the trade apparently 
waiting on the wheat harvest before pur- 
chasing. Midwestern and Pacific Coas' soft 
wheat flours remain in poor demand, par- 
ticularly from the bakers who seem con- 
tent to follow their policy of bookings of 
30 to 60 days ahead. Cracker factories are 
operating on half-time schedules on soda 
crackers. Export business was quiet, with a 
limited amount of flour being worked to 
Europe. Sales to South America were slow, 
with increasing difficulties confronting ex- 
porters in working orders in this direction. 

Quotations Aug. 2, carlots, deli\ered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery shor! pat- 
ent $5.65@5.80, standard $5.55@5.70, first 
clear $5.25@5.40; spring wheat »bikery 
short patent $7.20@7.30, standard $7.05@ 
7.20, first clear $6.70@6.95, high «luten 
$7.50@7.70; soft wheat short patent $5.15@ 
6.25, straight $5.55@5.75, first clear $5.15@ 


5.35, high ratio cake $6.35@6.60; I acific 
Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry $5.95@ 
6.05. All prices are new crop flours, with 
the exception of northern spring wheat 
flours, and are based on all rail rate. 


Barge shipments from Minneapolis on spring 
wheat flours are 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: Flour business is being done 
steadily, especially on breaks, but no long- 
time contracts are being reported at pres- 
ent. Bakers are taking hold when the 
price seems right and .some may be cov- 
ered through October or beyond but. gen- 
erally, they are still optimistic for a greater 
break in the market and are holdin); off 
before making commitments for en '-of- 
year shipments. In other words, sca‘ ered 
cars are placed here and there regularly 
and a good bit of scattered business was 
done during the past week, pout booiings 
were not overly extended, Ordinarily, 0W- 


ever, on a break in the market such a» that 
in the past week, many would have en‘cred 
the market with buying intentions in tead 


of inquiries. 

Shipping instructions from bakers vere 
fair to good, as bread sales are holdi:: uP 
well. However, movement of cakes and 
sweet goods has slowed up with the a‘ vent 
of fresh peaches, watermelons, etc., 0 the 
market. With summer heat, it is ne ural 
that consumers turn to fresh fruits r. ther 
than sweet goods and bakers are not «nx- 
ious over cooler weather returns, kno ving 
the taste for sweets will come back. 

Wholesale grocers continue to buy and 
competition is large. Quite a little femily 
flour has been sold during the last two 
weeks and breaks in the market ave 
brought in more business. Numerous f« ily 
buyers entered the market and a fvirly 
good business was done with those not al- 
ready booked for 30-60 and 90 days. 

Blenders entered the market generally 
with all making purchases of one kind oF 
another and they report business fair t? 
good. One or-two round-lot bookings c#mé 
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in with smaller buying jby all in this terri- 


TAieping directions are heavier than in a 
number of months as buyers of all types 
nave let stocks dwindle, due to purchasing 
on @ hand-to-mouth basis, and now desire 
to build these stocks up. 

Prices moved downward as compared 
with a week ago. Spring patents were off 
40¢ and spring clears 25¢, while south- 
western patents were down 20@25¢. Cake 
flour eased 40¢ and pastry 35¢. Hard wheat 
family dropped 20¢, while soft wheat was 
unsteady as offers did not meet the market. 
Soft wheat clears declined 35¢. 

Quotations Aug. 2: spring high gluten 
$7.60@8.15, standard patent $7.30@7.55, 
first clear $6.65@6.75; hard winter standard 
patent $5.68@6.05, short patent $5.88@6.20, 
first clear $5.25@5.95; hard winter family 
$6.35@7.30; soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; 
soft wheat cutoff $5.70@5.90; soft wheat 
first clear $5.15@5.95; cake flour, extra 
fancy $7.15@7.50; pastry flour $6 @6.35; 
self rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 
New crop spring wheat quoted around 15¢ 
under old crop. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market was quiet during the 
week, with mills running steadily and de- 
voting nore time to trying to figure the 
future of the wheat market than to press- 
ing sales. Some bakers and wholesalers be- 
gan to come into the market for forward 
supplies and it is reported that domestic 
pookings were made for a 90-to-120-day 
shipment at current levels. Bakers are ar- 
riving at the conclusion that the market 
is not going to soften up very much in view 
of this country’s heavy export program, 
and started to take on some supplies. Soft 
wheat blends were a little on the down- 
ward side, but the pressure was still on 
the high protein grades and the market 
has begun to assume a little more sta- 
bility than it showed during the spring. 
Family patent $7.80, Bluestem $6.36, bak- 
ery $7.19, pastry $5.74. 

Portland: Flour sales continue of moder- 
ate proportions in the Pacific Northwest, 
with mill grindings lower in July, but due 
to be stepped up this month. No new de- 
yelopments on export flour are reported, 
with some mills taking a small amount of 
80% for September delivéry to the gov- 
ernment. Wheat offerings tightened with 
the decline in price, but mills have been 
able to book sufficient to take care of 
their soft wheat flour trade. A reluctance 
to book far ahead on domestic flour is 


noted because of high priced wheat, but 
sales are moderately better. Flour prices 
generally were lower last week, reflecting 


lower priced wheat. 

Quotations Aug. 2: high gluten $7.34, all 
Montana $6,96, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.15, Bluestem bakers $6.53,. cake $6.60, 
pastry $5.80, whole wheat 100% $7.00, gra- 
ham $6.25, cracked wheat $6.25. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totalled almost 190,000 bbls. 
and none was for U.K. account. The total 
was made up largely of small lots for nu- 
merous destinations, including the Far 
East, West Indies, South and Central Amer- 
ica, Africa and Europe. Domestic trade 
continues very good and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity, with supplies moving 
freely. Quotations Aug. 2: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30 
cottons; second patents $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills continue capacity 
Production to fill export orders and to sup- 
Ply the domestic consumption. All are anx- 
lously waiting the government’s decision 
as to new wheat crop. The feeling is that 
the subsidy on wheat will be removed as 
one of the next steps of decontrol. Urgent 
requests for flour are being received from 
abroad, but nothing can be done, as mills 
have no surplus for new accounts. 

Quotations Aug. 2: ceilings, top patent 
Springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to United Kingdom government 
regulation flour $12.28 per 280-lb. for ship- 


b John to end of September, Halifax or Saint 
n. 


Mills producing winter wheat flour will 
be able to step up production as new crop 
winter wheat comes on market. Quotations 

ug. 2: standard grades for domestic use 
$5.70 bbl. second-hand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; no export. . 

Winter wheat is being harvested in On- 

© and some offerings are being made, 
but farmers are waiting to see if the sub- 
sidy is removed from western feed grains, 
in which case a fair amount of winter 

Wheat will be kept on the farms for feed. 
Quotations Aug. 2: $1.41@1.43 bu. shipping 
Points in Ontario, according to freight. 

Vancouver: Philippine importers, seek- 
ing Canadian flour for shipment to Manila 
for August-September delivery, came into the 
local market during the week to create the 
only bright spot of a dull period. The Ma- 
Nila business is being resumed after a lay- 
of of three to four months, during which 

docks at the Philippine port were 
burdened with supplies moved from Ameri- 
can mills. 

Some business to Manila is reported 
to have been worked already and more is 
®xpected, providing Canadian mills are in 
® Position to handle it. Other far eastern 
markets continue to offer little encourage- 
ment to Canadian exporters at present, 
de to the inflation picture. 

In the domestic trade some dealers report 
®ensiderable embarrassment in not being 
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able to fill all orders as a result of their 
‘limitation to 105% of their last year’s busi- 
ness. There has been a substantial increase 
in population here and with the easing up 
on rationing and availability of supplies, 
general flour demand is much greater. 

In addition the continued press reports 
indicating a lifting of the government sub- 
sidy on wheat for bread, has had an un- 
settling effect on business. Latest official 
advices are to the effect that no imme- 
diate change is contemplated. 

Cake and pastry flour supplies here are 
very short. Practically no soft wheat flour 
is coming from Ontario mills and the out- 
look for the new crop is not bright, due 
to heavy reported winter kill. 

Cash car flour prices remain steady for 
98’s cottons as of Aug. 2; first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Cake and.pastry flour to the trade is $8.25. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye harvesting is under way 
and new grain of very satisfactory quality 
is arriving at terminals. Spot prices are 


gradually working downward, No. 2 now 
selling at 9@lic bu. over the September 
future. Flour prices have been reduced 


about 30c sack and fair sales—the best 
in many months—are reported. Bookings 
were for prompt shipment, buyers waiting 
for still lower levels before anticipating 
future needs. Pure white rye flour $6.70@ 
6.80 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium 35c less, and dark, most any price 


mills can get. No demand for latter 
whatever. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wisconsin 


white patent $10. 

Buffalo: Prices continued to drop toward 
a more normal level. There is very little 
interest and the market has weakened 
generally. Quotations f.o.b. Buffalo: White 
$7.45, medium $7.15. 

New York: Despite substantial price re- 
ductions from recent highs, flour demand 
continues dull and buyers appear reluctant 
to enter the market with new crop supplies 
in the offing. Pure white patents $7.20@ 
7.45. 


Atlanta: Demand light; trend breaking; 
supply ample; quotations: rye, white $7.55@ 
7.75; dark usually quoted $2@3 less. 

St. Loius: Prices declined 85c bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slightly im- 
proved. Pure white $7.10, medium $6.80, 
dark $5.10, rye meal $6.10. 

Chicago: The only change in the rye 
flour market is a break in prices, but 
business continues light. White patent rye 
$6.97@7.25, medium $6.57@6.95, dark $4.75 
@5.85. 

Philadelphia: The rye market here con- 
tinues dull. Mill representatives report oc- 
casional sales of old crop dark flour, but 
indicate that all of these represent only 
small amounts. The downward revision in 
prices was generally considered a step in 
the right direction, although the baking 
trade still sees no reason to replenish di- 
minished stocks at this time. Quotations on 
white rye of $7.30@7.50 were 90¢ under a 
week earlier. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales continue small. 
New crop offerings are made, but attract 
no more interest than the old crop flour. 
Quotations new crop rye flour, sacked, de- 
livered Pittsburgh: white rye $7.30@7.40, 
medium $7@7.10, dark $6.45@6.55, blended 
$6.36 @6.71. 

Cleveland: Prices for rye flour for im- 
mediate shipment are lower than recently 
and a large volume of business has been 
transacted the past week. Bakers have been 
buying rye flour to take care of their wants 
for the next 90 days. Quotations: patent 
white rye $7@7.25, medium rye $6.80@7, 
dark rye $6. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Production of rolled 
oats and oatmeal light as market is very 
slow. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 
80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. jutes, $4.70 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand seasonal and sales 
light. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, 
$3.95 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks, 25% over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 on Aug. 4; 20 oz. packages 
$3.10 case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending July 26, 1947, and July 27, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 

culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
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July July July July 

26, 27, 26, 27, 

1946 1947 1946 
84,498 58 157 
11,879 os jb 

4,935 91 

224 33 vr 
3,723 +? 104 
Flaxseed .... 362 451 o oe 
Soybeans 759 2,087 dis eee 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 


July 26 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parenthesis: corn 510,000 
(264,000) bu. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 26, and corresponding date of 
a year ago: 
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: 9,142 7,500 pe be 3 a aa A a 
F 495 912 857 1,459 151 97 96 2 o18 r 
- 19,682 14,201 376 409 204 96 13 8 140 62 
° 265 237 161 161 36 5 sid oe S5078.. :2,458 
° 454 1,166 353 396 98 297 138 31 1,449 832 
° 84 303 57 1 35 55 e'¢ oe oe oe 
‘ 12 11 24 18 40 28 = es . 
° 2,014 2,574 1,441 1,332 68 73 2 10 31 87 
: ae es 745 306 rr, 44 os 3 40 ice 
° 1,113 497 453 622 35 11 2 5 567 2 
° 84 496 170 279 10 35 2 2 1 54 
° 2,655 2,320 935 289 504 453 2 ‘ 71 29 
. 3,441 3,047 225 932 179 337 ee 1 ee 6 
F 7,443 6,683 oe és 4 31 oe 2 
° é 210 7 2° 
- 65,726 61,929 10,424 10,815 4,181 3,967 337 155 4,512 3,042 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed. quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 


Soft 


winter bran.. 


Stand. Middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Red 


Spring bran 


dog 


Hard winter bran.. 


Soft 


winter bran... 


Stand. middlings* 


Flour 


Red 


middlingst... 
dog 


Toronto 


qWinnipeg .. 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$69.80@71.00 $62.50@63.00 $....@.... ro ere $60.0 ee. 
+ oe OU sk ie Ser ee 62.00@ 63.00 rer, ee ee. ee 
ee Wee Sir, ae er ST eT 68.50 @69.00 67.00 @68.00 
75.00@ 76.50 -++-@69.00 ae) ers ee See ee. yee 
eb tis Ub. s-6 « 74.00@74.50 68.50@69.50 74.00@74.50 74.00@75.00 
80.00 @ 83.00 76.50 @77.00 Tr eee Tie, eee ove eMiches 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$72.00@73.00 $80.00@81.00 $....@79.00 $....@73.00 s 6-0 (OP a 6's 
oo ee@ woee sees ws Ae ee ee” weiss psveQe cess 
Tc See oo OCU use ju ccM bane Ss Pre 74.00@ 75.50 
77.00@78.00 84.00 @ 86.00 «++» @83.00 +» @79.00 re aera 
82.00@ 83.00 en Sa vtwe ba me - @82.00 81.00 @ 82.50 
83.00@84.00 85.00 @ 86.00 - ++. @85.00 JEP 5 5 3 ccoo@ . 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
esseeve $....@30.25 $....@31.25 


+». @29.25 
{Fort William basis. 


«+++ @30.25 


-@34.25 


-@ 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 

7-—Minneapolis—, ——Chicago—— 

Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May 

SE. cass bens 234% 228% 226% 231 229 225 
OP vine ce 225 219% 215% 222% 220 215% 
Oe a cakes 230 225 220% 227% 224 221% 
eee 234% 229% 225% 231% 229% 225% 

eo wiwedcews 234% 230% 226% 231% 229% 225 

BS icssvsncas 234 229 224% 231% 228% 224 
-BARLEY— -—-CORN—, -———RYE——, 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mpls. 
Dec. May Sept. Dec. July Oct. Sept. 

28 148 207% 187% 341 272 238 
29 148 204% 183 331 271% 228% 
30 148 208% 187% 341 278% 233% 
31 148 213% 194% 331 284% 243 
er 148 213% 196 » 276% 236 
So evens 148 214% 198 258 233 





DURUM 
-—Kansas City——, Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
222% 221% 216% = .««.... 
214 212% 208% 218% 
217% 216% 212% 225 
223 221% 217% 230 
223% 221% 217 232 
222% 221 216 231 
co OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
90% 89% 87% 86% 
87% 85% 84% 82% 
90% 88% 86% 85% 
94% 92% 90% 88% 
94% 92% 90% 88% 
95% 93% 92 89% 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


/ v 





HELP WANTED 


Vv {ENERO 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
wheat mill in northern Indiana. Address 
8805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn 


WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
for eastern Pennsylvania. Experienced 
man preferred, allied trade experience 
acceptable. Write 8795, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. ° 











MACHINERY WANTED 
y 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 300-bbl. 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
, Sota 700-bbl. mill. Must be capable. Give 
full information as to experience, ability, 
age, etc., in first letter. Address 8786, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MILLWRIGHTS —IN 3,500 CWT. MILL. 
Able to spout, set machinery, etc. 54- 
hour week, 1% time after 40 hours. $2 
per hour. Sheet metal man, experienced 
in flour mill spouting, layout, etc. Apply 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 








WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5.TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — GRINDERS AND MACHINE 
tenders for 3,000-sack flour mill. Located 
in seuthern Minnesota. Good working 
conditions, excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Single man preferred. Address 
8810, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products ‘allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 





CAKE DECORATOR — EXPERIENCED IN 
creative decorating of all kinds of special 
cakes for birthdays, weddings, anniver- 
saries, etc. Must have good color sense 
and ability to teach others. Good salary 
and fine opportunity for right man who 
is willing to travel out of New York. 
State age and experience in first letter. 
Address 8801 The American Baker, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 

WANTED—AGGRESSIVE FLOUR SALES- 
man for northern Minnesota. Progressive 
interior Minnesota mill has good opening 
for a salesman capable of developing 
carlot and mixed car business with bak- 
ers and flour jobbers in northern Minne- 
sota. Such a man can create a real 
opportunity for himself and be assured 
of 100% cooperation. Address 8796, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





NATIONAL MANUFACTURER REQUIRES 
salesman California, Pacific Coast area; 
acquaintance feed, flour mills, fertilizer 
manufacturers and similar industries pre- 
ferred, but not absolutely essential. Good 
salary to start, opportunity advancement. 
Expenses paid. We furnish car. Applica- 
tions confidential; our salesmen aware 
this advertisement. Reply giving age, sal- 
ary, marital status, references previous 
employers. Snapshot if possible. Address 
8817, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED —JOB AS SECOND MILLER, 
hard wheat mills or spring wheat. Can 
do general repair. Well recommended. 
Miller, 














Address 8816, The Northwestern 
Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 


DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Srerrnaser nem mmermonniris Vv 











WE HAVE FOR SALE ONE PETERSON 
Oven thirty-two tray, oiled, fired, in ex- 
cellent condition. Delivery by October or 
November 1. Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 





ONE NEW, UNUSED, PRODUCER NO. 1718 
Bread Wrapper Machine with % H.P. 
motor and sealing unit. Handles pack- 
age 18”x18”. Sale price $1,050, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. Ready Foods Canning 
Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—50-BBL. MARVEL MIDGET 
flour mill; 55 H.P. Model 47, Fairbanks- 
Morse, semi-diesel engine; 30 H.P. Fair- 
banks-Morse, 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle; 
1,200 R.P.M. Type H, open, used motor 
with movable base. Priced to sell quick. 
E. M. Levi Elevator & Hardware, Zee- 
land, N. D. ° 


FOR SALE—COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
in a large midwestern town. Well estab- 
lished. Good volume. Purchase of this 
mill affords an opportunity to make con- 
nection with large poultry processing firm 
as an outlet for station feed and for 
other advantages. Machinery and. equip- 
ment in excellent condition. This is a 
going business. Over 100 dealers selling 
the product. A real opportunity. Reason- 
ably priced. Write 8807, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market has turned very 
quiet, buyers evidently considering current 
values too high. They feel that the ending 
of the flour mill strike at Buffalo will re- 
lease more feed and bring about lower 
prices. However, millers here are not at 
all pessimistic over the outlook. The an- 
nounced intention of PMA to reduce flour 
shipments and increase wheat shipments 
abroad, if carried out, might lessen pro- 
duction and have a steadying effect upon 
prices. Then, too, there is a greater de- 
mand than ever before from the west coast 
area for millfeed, so, if coarse grain prices 
hold, millers do not look for any sharp 
break in millfeed: For August shipment, 
they might discount spot prices $1@2 ton, 
and September forward possibly $5@6, but 
are not forcing offerings or apparently anx- 
ious to sell. In fact, some of the larger 
companies are holding what little surplus 
they have for their mixed-car trade, and 
say they are out of the market on straight 
cars for near-by shipment. Bran $62.50@63, 
std. midds. $69, flour midds, $74@74.50, red 
dog $76.50@77. 

Duluth: Demand has tapered down some- 
what. Trend lower. Supply just enough to 
fill orders. Quotations: pure bran $66.75, 
standard bran $65.75, flour midds. $57, 
mixed feeds $72, red dog $77. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were nn- 
changed to slightly stronger early this 
week, but the undertone indicated strength. 
Hopes of a fair corn crop are being dashed 
by continued hot weather and corn prices 


. jumped quickly during the session Aug. 4, 


This bullish influence overrode the fact 
that the Buffalo strike was settled over the 
week-end. Even though flour and millfeed 
production was resumed in that area, it 
will be some time before output catches 
up with the eastern demand, which has 
been better than expected this month. 
Meanwhile, formula feed demand in the 
Midwest has slumped, but mixers from 
time to time are entering the market for 
limited supplies. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $62@63, shorts $68.50@69.50. 

Portland: Millrun $65 @$67, middlings $76. 

Salina: Spot demand is draggy with pric- 
es on the downward grade. Supplies are 
adequate to take care of trade needs. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $64.50@65, 
gray shorts $70.50@71. 

Fort Worth: Demand slowed up; but still 
in sufficient volume to keep offerings well 
cleaned up and prevent accumulation of 
unsold production. Quotations, carlots, bran 
$67@68; gray shorts $74@75, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP; down $5@6 on bran and $4@5 
on shorts, compared to a week previous. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed has slack- 
ened and supply is ample. Quotations, bas 
Kansas City; bran $64.50@65, shorts $71. 
These prices reflect a decrease of $2 under 
those prevailing one week earlier. 

Hutchinson: The millfeed market softened 
considerably. Less interest was shown than 
for weeks, and prices reacted. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $63.50@64; mill run 
$67; gray shorts $70@70.50. 

Toledo: Milifeed is somewhat easier, but 
still commanding high prices and moving 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or Treg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











use of poison involves. 





BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN OUR PRODUCT if you have a rodent prob- 
lem and want to rid your plant of these pests without the worry that the 
Wire or Write for Quotations. 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








MO. 
































PHONE GRAND 1554 
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into consumption readily and largely by 
trucks. Prices vary, with lows around $6 
for bran, $73 for midds, in sacks, f.o,p 
30-day shipment mill. . 
/ St. Louis: Prices are sharply lower. There 
is a fair demand for nearby and offerings 
are ample. However, there is a steady de. 
mand for the deferred months. Bran $68.50 
@69, gray shorts $74@74.50, this is $1.59 
@2 less for bran and 50¢ lower for the 
gray shorts compared with the previous 
close. 

Cleveland: Buyers of feed backed away 
from the market after prices had reached 
an all-time high. No one seemed to be in- 
terested, and with the lack of demand 
prices declined $3@4 ton. Quotation: Aug. 
1; bran $73, standard middlings $79, flour 
middlings $82 ton. o 

Buffalo: With all but two of Buffalo's 
flour mills closed down by a strike and 
millfeed output curbed, the demand for 
nearby shipments is holding prices rather 
firm. However, there were scattered August 
shipments offered at about $5 ton under the 
current market prices, 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes, bran: 
$72@73, std. midds. $77@78, flour :idds, 
$82@83, red dog $83@84. 


Philadelphia: Prices for feed ingredients 


in this market are displaying a rather firm 
undertone, although buying has lost some 
of its momentum. It is reported tha: some 
mixers are shying away from purchi:ses of 
stocks at prevailing levels and are confin- 


ing activities to reselling © manufactured 
feed. The climb of corn into new high 
ground is seen as a development which is 
likely to contribute to further demand for 
feeds. The wide spread between bran and 
standard middlings has narrowed again, 
the present differential being only $4. Quo- 
tations: bran $80@81, standard middlings 
$84@86, red dog $85@86. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds slowed the 
past week. Prices continued to soar for 
prompt shipments. Larger offerings are 
believed to favor lower prices in the not 
distant future, leading jobbers say. Bran 
$74.50@76, standard midds $79@80.50, flour 
midds $81@83, red dog $85@86. 

Boston: Millfeeds are irregular in the 
Boston market, despite the current light 
supplies in this area which are credited by 
most of the trade to be a direct result of 
the strike in Buffalo. Bran and middling 
came into closer price relationship, com- 
pared to the wide differential during the 
past month. Bran registered an advance of 
$1.50 compared with the previous week, 
while middlings eased $2. The dema for 
spot supplies continues good, particularly 
from the hand to mouth operators, but any 
attempt to consummate forward business 
is practically ignored even at discounts 
ranging from $8 to $10 below current quo- 
tations. Quotations: Spring bran $79, midd- 
lings $83, mixed feed $80, red dog 5. 






New Orleans: The broader demand for 
millfeed experienced during the early part 
of last week fell off considerably towards 
the end, with a resultant easier tendency 
on prices. Pressure was evident on both 
bran and gray shorts, bids being accepted 
at under current prices. Some cars of bran, 
originally intended for export, were offered 
for sale, which tended to further reduce 
prices. Some inquiries for export were re- 


ceived, but volume of business worked was 
limited, with foreign buyers backing away 


from the present price levels. Bran $65.50 
@67, gray shorts $70.50@72.25 ton. 
Seattle: The market remains tight, but 
probably not quite so much so as during 
the past 30 days. Some quick sales were 
made and delivered, and while the price 
was high, buyers saw in the fact thai they 
could get nearby delivery, an improvement 
in the supply situation. Traders also re- 
ported that demand was not quite so in- 
sistent for forward delivery, although the 
pressure for quick supplies was great, and 
there was no difficulty in finding a home 
for all material available. Mills ar re- 
ported to be sold up fairly well alead, 
mostly to California, and some _ reports 
stated that bookings had been mace at 
current levels until the first of the year 


for California delivery. The local trade was 
not this anxious. The spot market was 
strong at $66@67, sacked, Seattle-Tacoma. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained st: tion- 
ary during the past week, but with new 
crop Utah and Idaho grain at hand, mill- 
feed prices are believed to be at a jeak. 
Mills are booked through August. ©uota- 
tions (unchanged):. Red bran and mil!irun, 
$64, and midds. $68, carload lots, ).D., 
Ogden. Denver prices: $69, and midds $73. 
California prices: $69.50, midds. $73.50, 
carlots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Los An:eles 
prices: $69.75, midds. $73.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: Excessive deman: for 


millfeed continues, due to lack of her 
feeding stuffs. Quotations: ceilings, ran 
$30.25, shorts $31.25, midds. $34.25 net 


cash terms bags included, mixed or str: ight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed situation in we-tern 


Canada is unchanged. While sales in the 
three prairie provinces are unimportan' for 
local consumption, the output from we-tern 
mills is insufficient to meet requirements 
in eastern Canada. Supplies are light 2nd, 


apart from a small movement from A!)erta 
to British Columbia, practically all stocks 


are moving into eastern canada. Quota! ions: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $.).25, 
shorts $30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, siorts 
$27.75; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
fairly good and despite the shutdown of 
several prairie flour mills for annual ©. ¢r- 
haul, millfeed supplies have been coming 
through fairly well. Dealers are abie to 
maintain some supplies on hand to meet 


immediate needs. Cash car quotations are 
unchanged; bran $31.80; shorts $33.80; mid- 
dlings $35.80. 
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BIG VALYE 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











GREAT BAKERY FLOUR 


; part : aoe Invariably milled from the finest wheats grown 988 
encdeney ' fe ON me in the world’s greatest wheatfield— 
3 vpted } Kansas and Oklahoma 

° cred | 3 Dependable Above All 


2] EY Ineo Sonne ‘Tbe Wiis -AorTON (COMPANY 
c th WICHITA, KANSAS 
| Quality Millers Since 1879 
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IN ANY WEATHER 


HAMMOND Multi-Wall Bags safeguard 
your products from the damaging effects — 
of rain, snow or sleet. Special moisture- 
proof plies are used for products requir- 
ing extra protection. 


HAMMOND BAG and P 










SEWN OPEN MOUTH 
PASTED VALVE STYLE 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Off 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Cake Ingredient 


Hachmeister, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturers of ‘“Hako-Short’” for 
use in bread, has announced the in- 
troduction of a new companion prod- 
uct marketed under the trade name 
“Tru-Flo,” for use in cake baking. 
The manufacturer claims the new 
product has the proven ability to 
control the extended distribution of 
shortening in all cake and pastry 
mixes. 

Introductory advertising and pro- 
motion will feature “Tru-Flo” in 
bakery trade publications, with full 
scale bakery sales service under the 
direction of Dr. F. F. Hansen. 


¥ ¥ 


New Display Case 


General Refrigerator Corp., New 
York City, has announced the intro- 
duction of a new all-purpose display 
case, ‘the “Mighty Midget,” to its line 
of commercial refrigeration. The 
manufacturer reports that this type 
of case represents “a departure from 
the normal type of display cases and 
is the result of a thorough market 
study in the bakery, restaurant and 
small retail food fields.” 

The case is 4 ft. in length, 31 in. 
in width and 53 in. in height. It 
has stainless steel shelves, 9 sq. ft. 
of window display, 25 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity, fluorescent lightning fixtures 
and operates on %4 H.P. 

¥ ¥ 


Dry Flavors 


Four new dry flavors for prepared 
flour mixes have been announced by 
Food Materials Corp., Chicago. 
Known as “Drix Dry Flavors,’ each 
is a complete, balanced blend of all 
the necessary flavoring ingredients in 
convenient powdered form, the com- 
pany reports. The four flavors are 
“donut,” “gingerbread” (spice and 
flavor blend), “cake” and “sweet-do” 
(for coffee cake, sweet rolls and 
yeast-raised donuts). 

The flavors require no preparation. 
They do not deteriorate with age, the 
company reports. 

Each of the flavor blends was de- 
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veloped ‘to suit popular taste pref- 
erences, and was selected by a panel 
of consumers, bakers and prepared 
mix manufacturers. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Food Materials Corp, 
2521 West. 48th St., Chicago 32, Ml, 


¥ ¥ 


New Bread Slicer 


Production on the “Model 30 Band 
Slice-Master” has been started by the 
micro bakery machinery division of 
the Bettendorf Co., according to a 
recent company announcement. De- 
signed for one-man operation, this 
new model bread slicer incorporates 
the patented “natural slicing” fea- 
ture. The machine has adjustable 
slice-thickness control, heel control, 
loaf-cushioning feed, over-proof heel 
dispenser, block-loading and many 
safety features. 

Additional details on construction 
and operating specifications may be 
obtained without obligation by writ- 
ing the company. 

¥ ¥ 


Electronic Controller 


A new electronic pyrometer con- 
troller for electronic heat control of 
furnaces, melting pots, kilns — any 
heating device using electricity, gas 
or oil—has been announced by II- 
linois Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

The “Alnor Controller” is a precise 
instrument for both production or 
laboratory: operations. It is fully de- 
scribed in bulletin No. 3197-C, avail- 
able from Illinois Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., 420 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

¥ ¥ 


New Cooling Unit 


A new down draft cooling unit for 
placement behind the mullion of 
reach-in refrigerators, dough retard- 
ers, back bars, beverage coolers, etc., 
has been announced by Tenney Engi- 
neering, Inc., manufacturers of auto- 
matic temperature, humidity and 
pressure control equipment. The an- 
nouncement states that this new unit 
also may be placed at any one of 
several locations within the box by 
attaching the unit to the walls or 
ceiling by means of small angle 
brackets. Construction and size are 

(Continued on page 102) 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY M 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
-Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ALL 


USED 


Mills at 


SINCE 


CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM * STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





~ Courtesy C.P.R. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Beautifully located on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 
Toronto industrial importance second to 
rfone. 


The University of Toronto, numerous 
schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 
to Toronto's leadership as a cultural and 
educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 
scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 
Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 





“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ''Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


PORT ‘COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


VANCOUVER 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








FLOURS 











WINTER WHEAT 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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e— Kansas City, Mo. 


| Feed Yeaier 

























LIMITED "i Choice 
Waiainors and Importers = MILLING WHEAT Transit 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
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QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Members all leading Exchanges 


Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








We will be glad to get your que 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 
tations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 





Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








MILLFEED 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
e CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 


























COVER: 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 


GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - 


MISSOURI 














Grain Shippers 





























Export and Domestic Domestic and Export HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

Ocean and Lake Insurance - * Ae. CON 
and Transportation TORONTO FLEV ATORS wacneric pootyentie cl @(NIAGARA) COATSWORTH & COOPER at 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in LIMITED UST COLLECTORS peo 
Export Flour Handling t Re a GRAIN ae oscar ot "s _ 
Western Assurance _ see LLOCKRORT. Nas ¢ Grain and oled 

Company seinsecicaamaaian onaraapinie Feeds 

er ane Ry Oo. PRAT MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 2 
“Ue oRSa ‘xporters 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. FLOUR ae ALS, FE EDS | ona pig eee 
Agents Cc ane Street ak oe Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau TORONTO, CANADA 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada ror sia O. CANADA 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. - 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED 


A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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since ep 
James Hichardson & dons 
basin Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
































« * 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. eehaeel weliis 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
and Feed Mills LONDON, ENGLAND London 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
SONTaeeeTe GRAIN 60, Rte See nee are Le. INTER- CONTINENTAL CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES GRAIN COMPANY 529 El in Manitoba,’ 
Chic New York Nashville Peoria patna sake ope mace 
ago Columbus Chi Eni EXPORTERS Saskatchewan and Alberta 
St. Louis Portland Kansas. Cit a Portland FI Grain— Feed. : 
Kansas City Galveston ia” ' aa ty, = SD we, h aceeng coe . UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Toledo Buffalo } = > Buffalo aneearer, B. O. fe ay BF Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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ALL Baked Goods 
Come Out Better 


WITH... 


FLOURS 


Quality has been a habit at Acme 
Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That’s why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GuuTEeNn,”’ Melbourne 

















NEW LITERATURE 


Toasted Bread Recipes 


“Tasty Treats,” a booklet contain- 
ing recipes for desserts, entrees, 
croutons and stuffings, has been pre- 





‘pared by the test kitchen of the 


American Institute of Baking. Each 
recipe uses toasted bread cubes as an 
ingredient. All bakers who sell bread 
should be interested in this booklet 
and make every effort to distribute it 
to their customers, AIB points out. 

The booklets are available to bak- 
ers in quantity at a price to cover 
the cost of production. Quantity 
prices, including shipping, are as fol- 
lows: 100 for $3, 250 for $7.50, 500 
for $15, 1,000 for $25, 2,500 for $62.50, 
and 5,000 for $100. 

Bakers’ brand names for toasted 
bread cubes will be imprinted at cost 
on the back of each booklet ordered. 

Orders should be addressed to the 
American Institute of Baking, c/o 
Ruth Clarke, 1135 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14. 

¥ ¥ 


Refrigerated Sandwiches 


Information and observations from 
tests conducted by the test kitchen 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking are reported in “Refriger- 
ated and Frozen Sandwiches,” a bul- 
letin offering suggestions to house- 
wives and to those preparing picnic 
lunches. The bulletin is intended as 
a point-of-sale help to the house- 
wife, according to the AIB. It is a 
companion piece to “Shortcuts in 
Sandwich Making,” issued in Janu- 
ary, 1947. Copies may be secured in 
quantity without cost by writing the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


¥ ¥ 


Sugar Pricing 


A 33-page booklet titled “Pricing 
Future Delivery Refined Sugar” is 
being distributed to their clients by 


B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar economists 


and brokers. 

The booklet is intended to offer 
sugar buyers a method of fixing a 
definite price on refined sugar pur- 
chases months in advance of antici- 
pated delivery. It also explains the 
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functioning of the Sugar Exchange 
and the new No. 5 raw sugar futures 
contract which replaces the No, 3 
domestic contract used before the 
war. 

Copies of “Pricing Future Delivery 
Refined Sugar” are available upon 
request to the Dyer Co. 

¥ =Y¥ 


Explaining Silicone 


“DC Pan Glaze,” the second book- 
let in the resin series distributed by 
the Dow Corning Corp. on its Silicone 
coating for bread pans designed to 
eliminate pan grease, is available by 
writing to the Dow Corning Corp, 
Midland, Mich. The use and applica- 
tion of the pan glaze is explained. 





New Products 





(Continued from page 98) 


such that very little usable space is 
occupied by the unit. 

It is claimed that the smallest size 
of the cooling unit is adequate for 
average cooling load in boxes up to 
30 cu. ft. capacity. Two larger sizes 
will service boxes of 42 and 65 cu. ft. 
capacity, respectively. 

Further information on the unit 
may be obtained from S. S. Schiff- 
man, secretary, Tenney Engineering 
Inc., 26 Avenue B, Newark 5, N. J. 


* 3¢ 
“Speedsealer” 
A rotary “Speedsealer” with a 


chain take-up has been introduced 
by Pack-Rite Machines, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The new, self-adjusting chain 
take-up keeps the high speed, heat- 
resistant, silent chains tight at all 
times, eliminating piling up of chains 
at sealing rollers, preheater and cool- 
er attachments, the company reports. 
Obtainable with or without cooler 
attachment, depending on type of 
bags to be sealed, the complete 
“Speedsealer” is 4 ft. long, weighs 
150 Ib.,- and is obtainable with or 
without fold-aver attachment. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE AppREss, ‘'GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


* CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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A husband and wife couldn’t speak 
to each other except in sign language. 
One night when the husband came 
home rather late, the wife let him 
have her raging anger, her fingers 
flying at the rate of a mile a minute. 
Just as he raised his hands to an- 
swer, she turned out the light. 

o¢¢o? : 

Perhaps the most cautious person 

we ever knew was a girl who bought 

her boy friend a flashlight so he 

wouldn’t have to feel his way around 
in case the lights went out. 


¢¢¢ 


Groom: If I’d known that tunnel 
was going to be so long, darling, I’d 
have kissed you. 

Bride: Gracious! Wasn’t that you? 


¢?¢ ¢ 


An American film producer was 
selecting a chief for his scenario staff. 
The producer insisted that the suc- 
cessful applicant must be a college 
graduate. He looked with favor up- 
on one applicant, and asked if he had 
had a college education. The answer 
was in the affirmative. 

“Show me your diploma,’’ demand- 
ed the producer. 

The applicant tried to explain that 
it was not customary for college 
graduates to carry diplomas around 
with them. 

“Well, then,” demanded the pro- 
ducer, “say me a big word.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
At a fashionable wedding, the 
groom noticed that one of the guests 
looked glum. “Have you kissed the 
bride? he asked, trying to cheer the 
gloomy one up. “Not lately,” replied 
the guest, with a far-away look in 


his eyes.” 
¢?¢¢ 


A man who had obtained a mar- 
riage license returned the next day 
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to have the name of the girl changed. 
The clerk said it would cost $2 more. 
The man replied, “Don’t bother, I'll 
marry Susie. "Taint worth the dif- 


ference.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Colonel: “So your old man was one 
of the big guns in industry?” 
Rookie: “Yeah, he’s been fired five 


times.” 
¢$¢? 


A shy lad wanted to marry the 
girl, but he felt he would choke if 
he tried to mention the words “mar- 
ry” or “marriage” to her. So, after 
giving much thought to the problem, 
he asked her in a whisper one eve- 
ning, “Julia, how would you like to 
be buried with my people?” 


e¢$¢ ¢ 

A young lady oyster had just re- 
turned from her first day with a lob- 
ster and was telling her girl friend 
about it. 

“He was simply marvelous,” she 
said. “First, he looked deep into my 
eyes. Then he took my hand. Then 
he put his arms around me. Then 
he—” Suddenly she stopped and a 
look of startled dismay came into her 
eyes as she clutched her throat and 
screamed: 

“Mi Gawd—my pearls!” 


e¢¢ ¢ 

Participants in a- Navy college 
training program were being taught 
to abandon ship, in the municipal 
swimming pool. During a practice 
session, a student perched on the 
diving board was reluctant to leap. 

“Go ahead,” ordered the instructor, 
“jump!” The youth hesitated. The 
command was repeated. 

“What would you do?” asked the 
exasperated instructor, “if that div- 
ing board were a sinking ship?” 

“I would wait,” replied the frankly 
scared student, “until it sank about 
10 feet more.” 


o¢ ¢ 


“I wonder how many girls will be 
made unhappy when I marry!” said 
the conceited one. 

“That depends on how many you 
expect to marry, was his friend’s 


reply. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Dazed Motorist (regaining con- 
sciousness): “I had the right of way, 
didn’t I?” 
Bystander: “Yeah, but the other 
fellow had a truck.” 


OUR ° ROYAL HOUSEY 
gRA ° FAMOUS - BUFF 4, 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM 


Olp 
0 


HE FARTS 


CANADA 


EDMONTON 


ALL CODES USEL 











Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 








“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” =. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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p—C) 
so you're hard to fit 


Irs a fact, too, that one mill’s treatment problems are generally different 
from the next. So flour treatment, like suits, must be altered to fit each one. 
That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division is organized to give individually tailored 
service to each mill and to each milling problem. 

With time-tested products for bleaching, maturing and enriching, together 
with a nationwide staff of flour treatment specialists backed by over a quarter 
century of experience, the N-A Flour Service Division is well equipped to give 
you a complete flour treatment service exactly fitted to your 
particular requirements. 

A “fitting” involves no obligation. Why not call today? 
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breakfast should supply one-fourth bring results? The evidence say, 
WHEN TO USE A to one-third of the day’s nourish- “Yes, in eed!” 


PADDLE IN CLASS ment. In 1946, after a year of nutri- 


; Faced with the problem of tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
ect Whee classroom stimulating interest in grain foods, the percentage of breakfasts in 
the teachers of these schools worked which bread was still missing ha 

out many plans to dramat dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 


foods in their over-all nutrition —and the number of non-cereal 


ample: In 1945, a week- renee preakfasts had dro ed from 
vas made of the children program. A typical project is @ 33.3%, +0 109% = - is eaine that 


habits in the elementar rades of class tour through a local bakery dial a 
5 Midwest test Cree The survey which translates a child’s need for should definitely encourage every 
revealed that almost one-fourth of grain foods into a memorable 
the children’s breakfasts omitted human experience. He begins to 
enriched or whole grain brea: or _ see for himself the exciting evolu- 
toast, and a full one-third. did not ‘tion of wheat. He actually watches 
include either restored oF whole its progress from a sack of flour to 
grain cereal. the final step when long paddles Gener al Mills Inc 
answers were discour- pull the browned and crusty loaves ieee sO . 
aging, in view of the fact that out- from the oven. enriched Flows * poe cereals « Vitamin Product 
standing nutritionists agree that But does this type of teaching a ceyRIGHT 1e—GENERAL MILLS: ici 


moves to a bakery for a visit. 


And what would prompt such @ 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 


teacher. 

If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write: 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK prop- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
iD oR 


VEGETABLES . +. some GRAPEFRUIT ... of row VEGETABLE AN 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage oF solad greens. «= + OW dried, cooked, of dried milk, One quart eas, nuts or peanut but- enriched gr restored. Three eads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one At least one serving o COY- frozen or canned, Two oF (or its equivalent) adayfor ter. One serving of meat, of more servings @ day. os you like and as supplies 
serving @ day. more servings @ day. children and expectant or poultry oF fish a day, OC permit. 
nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas oF beans 
o day for all others. instead. Three oF four eggs 
each week. 
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FRUITS UCTS.. . fluid, evo EGGS...ordried beans, _.. natural whole-grain or MARGARINE . . . 95° for 














One of a series of ads appearing 
in educational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain product foods 
in their proper place in the diet. 








